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INDUSTRIES  LOOK  TO  DAILIES  FOR  AD  SUGGESTIONS— Pg.  5 


This  is  the  day  of  vast  new  horizons... for  the 
family,  for  industry— and  for  advertising. 

It's  the  day  for  building  new  things.  It's  the  time 
for  old  habits  to  be  re-examined,  old  practices 
and  ideas  to  be  re-appraised. 

For  advertisers,  it's  time  to  look  again  at  the 
newest,  freshest  thing  in  existence:  the  latest 
edition  of  the  daily  neivspaper. 

For  the  new  product  a-borning  or  the  estab¬ 
lished  product  reborn  into  the  postwar  world  of 
new  and  more  aggressive  competition,  the  news¬ 
paper  oflFers  a  selling  power  that  has  no  equal... 

Tkit  adTurtiiCHunt,  prapared  bp  the  Bureau  of  Adrertitinc,  A.  N.  P.  A.,i( 


a  waste-free,  quick-acting,  hard-hitting,  ecoiiuiiii- 
cal  selling  power  that  is  equally  efficient  in  one 
city,  a  region,  or  the  whole  wide  nation. 

And  for  the  advertiser  with  public  and  employee 
relations  problems  born  of  reconversion,  the 
newspaper  offers  the  surest  known  channel  to 
people's  minds  and  opinions. 

0  0# 

Today,  as  never  before,  your  advertising  is  netvs. 

For  bigger  and  faster  results,  put  it  in  newspapers, 
where  people  everywhere  look  every  day  for  most 
of  their  buying  information. 
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“Eighteen  Words  That  Bagged 
Japan,”  an  article  by  Capt.  E.  M. 
Zacharias,  USN,  in  the  Nov,  17th 
issue  of  Satevepost  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  Navy  used  an  anon¬ 
ymous  letter  in  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  POST  in  its  psychological 
warfare  to  defeat  Japan.  This  let¬ 
ter  was  used  to  tell  Japan  how 
she  could  get  information  on  the 
type  of  peace  terms  she  could  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  allies.  The  letter  was 
picked  up  by  listening.,  posts  of 
the  Japanese  government  and 
helped  bring  about  Japan’s  peace 
negotiations. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  paced 
the  news.  Another  example  of 
how  the  editorial  page  of  THE 
POST  wields  Influence  at  the  top 
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The  St.  Petersburg  Times  reprints  this  editorial  In  the 
hope  that  1946  will  find  the  printing  industry  using 
arbitration  more,  and  the  obsolete  machinery  of  the 
strike  less. 


Don^t  worship  sacred  cows 


St.  Petersburg  is  a  good  cross-section  of  the  United 
States.  Its  residents  come  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  only  a  few  more  Democrats  than  Republicans.  It  has 
employers  and  employees,  labor-baiters  and  union  mem¬ 
bers — some  active,  some  retired.  St.  Petersburg,  like  a  lot 
of  other  cities,  has  a  strike — a  printers  strike. 

Maybe  the  strike  is  typical,  too.  Maybe  it  is  the  result 
of  a  trigger-happy  union  which  has  fingered  the  strike 
weapon  too  long.  The  story  behind  it  may  be  an  explana¬ 
tion,  in  miniature,  of  what  is  happening  in  the  country  and 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  story  primarily  of  rules  versus  logic. 

We  think  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  how  it  feels  to 
have  a  strike — in  how  the  national  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  problems  look  through  a  microscope. 

The  strike  would  not  have  happened  if  the  union  had 
agreed  to  arbitrate.  In  some  other  cities,  employers  have 
refused  to  arbitrate — the  result  is  the  same  in  either  case — 
strikes. 

The  printers  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  are  on  strike 
because  they  wanted  $60.76  for  a  37V^  hour  week.  The  old 
rate  was  $49.33.  After  months  of  collective  bargaining  we 
finally  offered  $67.38 — 44  per  cent  more  than  the  prewar 
rate,  and  more  per  hour  than  printers  get  in  Tampa,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Richmond  and  other  larger  cities  where  newspaper 
advertising  rates  are  three  or  four  times  as  high  as  ours. 
The  difference  amounts  to  $176.24  a  year.  We  were  willing 
to  submit  it  to  impartial  arbitration,  but  printers  reject 
arbitration  as  a  national  policy. 

We  wish  we  could  blame  the  strike  on  an  outside  villain. 
But  the  printers  have  a  democratic  union.  It  requires  a 
76%  majority  strike  vote.  Local  printers  by  jecret  ballot 
voted  67  to  7  to  strike.  If  10  more  of  our  employees  had 
voted  against  it,  there  would  have  been  no  strike. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  what  they  Lad  to  gain. 
Most  of  our  printers  have  worked  for  The  Times  for  years. 
By  striking,  they  have  sacrificed  far  more  in  bonus,  insur¬ 
ance,  seniority  and  other  perquisites  than  the  disputed 
annual  wage  difference  of  $176.24.  Furthermore  we  had 
offered  to  guarantee  enough  overtime  during  peak  busi¬ 
ness  to  assure  our  regular  employees  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $3300  a  year.  But  union  rules  work  for  the 
transient,  and  against  the  full-time  printer  who  is  not 
allowed  to  benefit  from  overtime. 

Our  contracts  with  the  printers  used  to  have  arbitration 
clauses.  By  vote  of  the  union  membership,  they  now  refuse 
to  include  them.  We  used  to  sign  contracts  for  three  years. 
Now  we  are  forced  to  renegotiate  every  year.  For  three 


months  we  have  held  collective  bargaining  conferences  on 
the  new  wage  scale.  All  the  terms  and  conditions  were 
agreed  to  except  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money.  When  this  could  not  be  arbitrated  by  their  own 
rules  the  printers  went  out  on  strike. 

But  there  is  no  indispensable  man.  The  paper  is  still 
being  published.  We  are  buying  some  trick  typewriters 
and  some  more  engrvaing  equipment  and  hiring  and  train¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  artists  and  engravers  and  typists  instead  of 
printers.  We  are  taking  advantage  of  new  techniques 
which  we  probably  would  have  been  too  conservative,  or 
too  lazy,  to  try — ^if  we  hadn’t  been  forced  into  it.  The 
results  are  still  crude,  but  in  a  few  weeks  our  readers  will 
scarcely  know  that  The  Times  is  produced  without  printers. 

Our  mail  is  full  of  congratulations  from  union-haters. 
We  don’t  feel  that  way  about  it.  We  have  been  a  concist- 
ent  defender  of  the  rights  of  labor.  We  opposed  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act — ^which  Congress  now  wants  to  repeal.  We 
fought  against  the  Florida  Anti-Closed  Shop  Amendment. 
We  are  still  for  the  Wagner  Act.  We  believe  in  collective 
bargaining,  but  when  it  fails  we  think  the  answer  is  arbi¬ 
tration  and  not  strikes. 

We  also  are  convinced  that  any  employer,  group  or  union 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  increased  production  per  man 
hour  is  preventing  the  achievement  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

The  printers  discovered  this  60  years  ago  when  they 
embraced  the  typesetting  machine,  instead  of  opposing 
labor  saving  devices — like  so  many  other  unions.  Perhaps, 
like  publishers,  they  have  grown  old  and  set  in  their 
ways.  Perhaps,  like  Congressmen,  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  seniority  is  more  important  than  efficiency. 
Perhaps,  like  a  lot  of  voters,  they  just  refused  to  think 
things  out  for  themselves. 

We’ve  taken  a  lot  of  ribbing  from  people  who  have 
long  opposed  our  stand  on  labor  and  its  rights.  Despite 
the  strike  we  will  continue  to  fight  prejudice  and  injustice. 
We  will  continue  to  criticize  employers  and  workers  who 
refuse  to  arbitrate.  We  expect  our  experiments  with  new 
techniques  to  result  in  a  better  newspaper,  with  higher 
profits  and  higher  wages  from  reduced  production  costs. 

We’ve  found  the  moral  already.  We  think  it  might  bene¬ 
fit  all  employers  and  employees.  It  is  “Don’t  worship  sacred 
cows.” 

Nelson  Poynter  .  .  . 

EDITOR 


The  New  Year  found  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  starting  its  seventh  week  of 
publishing  without  printers  and  without  strikebreakers.  Using  photo-engraving 
instead  of  tfpe  has  become  routine  for  The  Times,  during  which  time: 

No  Editions  missed  ...  Advertising  volume  maintained-— includes  highest  per 
capita  classified  volume  in  U.  S.  .  .  .  Circulation  ahead  of  last  year  exceeds 
pre-strike  expectations  .  .  .  Mechanical  page  costs  less  than  before  strike  ... 
Quality  not  yet  satisfactory  but  improving. 

(Advertisement) 
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For  twenty-seven  consecutive  years 
The  New  York  Times 


has  been  first  in  New  York 
in  advertising  volume. 


SIjie  Jfettr 
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1946  Calls  for  Selling  Job 
On  Industrial  Advertising 

Many  Firms  Look  to  Newspapers 
For  Copy  Ideas,  PR  Men  Advise 
By  Jerry  Walker 


RETOOLING  for  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction,  American  industry 
has  installed  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  lathe  on  which  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  can  be  shaped  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  product  or  an  economic 
theory. 

Current  institutional  ads  of 
industries  in  the  Big  Business 
category  have  piled  up  news¬ 
paper  linage  which  amazed  even 
those  who  hadn’t  forecast  the 
end  of  industrial  advertising 
with  the  end  of  war. 

As  1945  went  out,  so  1946  came 
in  with  agencies  pleading  for 
space  allotments  for  industrial 
copy.  And  public  relations 
counsellors  of  a  score  of  im¬ 
portant  firms  “tipped  off”  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  time  is  ripe 
in  this  new  year  for  newspapers 
to  get  busy  and  do  a  real  selling 
job  on  plant-city  and  community- 
relations  copy. 

Ideas  Awaited 

Industry’  will  be  receptive  to 
suggestions  for  ads  that  will 
help  build  community  friendli¬ 
ness  toward  a  plant,  tell  the 
public  something  about  its  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  and  take  read¬ 
ers  behind  the  scenes  to  see 
how  a  brand-name  product  is 
made.  For  the  most  part,  E  &  P 
was  told,  the  average  industry 
in  the  average  city  waits  on  the 
local  newspaper  to  provide  the 
ideas. 

Few  factories.  It  was  pointed 
out,  have  advertising  idea  men 
who  can  concentrate  on  pre¬ 
paring  specialized  copy  for  im¬ 
mediate  local  readership,  and 
even  many  who  have  public 
relations  counsellors  don’t  look 
to  them  to  develop  ad  programs. 
But  let  a  newspaper  shape  up  a 
plant-city  campaign  and  the 
public  relations  men  can  be 
counted  on  for  support,  when 
their  advice  is  sought. 

“We’re  waiting  for  the  news¬ 
papers  to  show  us  what  they  can 
do,”  remarked  one  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialist  who  was  critical 
of  the  way  his  company  had 
been  “black-jacked”  into  buying 
advertising  space  for  ineffective 
complimentary  copy. 

From  the  newspaper  side  of 
the  house  comes  advice  in  sim¬ 
ilar  vein.  As  a  year-end  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  Hartford  Plan  for 
plant-city  copy  which  was 
adopted  as  the  1945  pattern,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Brown,  public  relations 


manager  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  told  E  &  P; 

“I  am  disturbed  because  as 
far  as  I  know  the  Courant  is  the 
only  paper  that  has  made  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  help  local  in¬ 
dustry  develop  good  public  re¬ 
lations  on  a  community  basis 
through  the  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“If  more  of  this  type  of  thing 
had  been  done  and  over  a  period 
of  time,  it  might  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  lessening  the  force 
of  the  recent  strike  epidemics 
raging  throughout  the  country 
for  the  philosophy  upon  which 
our  series  was  ba.sed  embraced 
the  aforementioned  outcome  as 
a  ‘good’  to  be  derived  from  this 
type  of  community  relations.” 

The  Courant.  at  present,  is 
running  a  series  of  ads  which 
show  plants  in  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  peacetime  products — 
a  sort  of  “we  told  you  so”  fol¬ 
lowup  to  the  promises,  expecta¬ 
tions  and  hopes  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  first  series  just  be¬ 
fore  the  war  ended. 

“From  a  monetary  point  of 
view,”  Brown  continued,  “in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  was  ‘good 
business’  for  newspapers  during 
the  war  and  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  about  this  form  of 
advertising  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  come  to  be  accepted  in 
peacetime  as  an  important  part 
of  the  advertising  budget  of  in¬ 


dustry.  Was  this  so  much 
‘applesauce’  or  are  newspapers 
really  working  on  this  species 
of  the  genus  advertising? 

“If  newspapers  are  convinced 
that  this  form  of  advertising, 
i.e.  plant-city,  is  good  business 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
those  whom  it  serves,  then  they 
should  be  allocating  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  their  selling  time 
and  efforts  to  this  particular 
form  and  of  course  to  the  re¬ 
search  necessary  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  better  and  better 
copy.” 

The  Couranfs  preparation  of 
a  series  for  a  score  of  Hartford 
industries  which  had  rarely 
ever  used  newspaper  space  was 
highlighted  last  year  because 
it  was  done  entirely  with  the 
tools  at  hand,  the  advertising 
and  editorial  departments  co¬ 
operating. 

Several  other  outstanding 
plant-city  efforts  were  described 
in  E  &  P  during  the  year  but 
they  were  largely  of  industry 
origin.  In  connection  with  re¬ 
conversion  problems,  many  in¬ 
dustries  chose  the  letter-style 
copy,  addressed  “To  Our  Neigh¬ 
bors,”  to  explain  layoffs  and 
changes  in  plant  operation. 

Growing  out  of  wartime  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  activities,  the 
practice  of  some  industries  in 
buying  space  for  a  plant  “news¬ 
paper”  is  continuing.  Two  kinds 


Not  all  copy  in  the  General 
Motors'  “This  is  the  Issue"  series 
has  heavy  treatment.  To  attract 
less  serious-minded  readers  GM 
also  uses  the  cartoon  approach. 

of  copy  are  typified  by  the 
Hazzard  News,  published  in  the 
Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal,  by  the 
R.  P.  Hazzard  Co.  “as  a  medium 
of  contact  with  the  public”  and 
by  the  Inco  Works  News,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Huntington 
( W.  Va.)  Heralfi  Advertiser  by 
the  International  Nickel  Com¬ 
pany.  ’The  latter  tells  about 
the  plant’s  products;  the  former 
deals  with  plant  personals. 

Public  relations  men  told 
E  &  P  that  a  great  many  firms 
still  rely  very  heavily  on  the 
plant  newspaper,  or  house  or¬ 
gan,  as  the  major  medium  of 
community  relations,  believing 
that  employes  take  home  copies 
which  are  read  by  relatives  and 
friends.  As  a  “radical”  sugges¬ 
tion  for  enterprise,  one  PR  agent 
asked  why  newspapers  didn’t  go 
in  the  business  of  publishing 
plant  papers,  giving  industry 
the  benefit  of  trained  newsmen. 

( Continued  on  page  71 ) 
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J.  F.  O’Keefe  Becomes 
Chicago  Assn.  Aide 


Chicago,  Jan.  3 — John  F. 
O’Keefe  announced  today  his 
resignation  as  business  manager 
of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to 
accept  the  post 
of  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph 
G.  Camp,  who 
resigned  in  No¬ 
vember  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  own 
labor  relations 
service  for  pub-  O'Keefe 
lishers. 

O’Keefe  also  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  secretary  of 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Print¬ 
ing  Company.  His  resignation 
severs  a  connection  with  the 
newspaper  which  began  in  1934 
when  he  became  secretary  of 
the  Daily  News  and  secretary 
to  the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
then  publisher. 

Was  Assn.  President 

When  Col.  Knox  was  chosen 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  O’Keefe 
served  in  Washington  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Knox,  later  be¬ 
coming  vicepresident  of  the 
Daily  News  and  acting  publisher. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  May,  1944,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  S.  E.  Thomason, 
Chicago  Times  publisher. 

O’Keefe  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Daily  News  in 
Oct.,  1944,  when  John  S.  Knight 
acquired  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  Knox  estate. 

Elbert  M.  Antrim,  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
since  1944,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  E.  P.  Barnes,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Daily 
News,  was  named  to  succeed 
O’Keefe  as  business  manager 
there. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising  .  10 

Books  .  62 

Bright  Ideas  .  60 

Cartoons  .  11 

Circulotion  .  54 

Classified  .  58 

Editorial  .  42 

New  Business .  24 

Obituary  .  77 

Party  Line  .  12 

Personals .  43 

Photegrcqphy .  30 

Promotien  .  60 

Radio  .  50 

Shop  Talk  .  80 

Short  Takes  .  26 

Syndicates  .  64 


Anj  srticle  apprarinc  In  thU  pub- 
Ileation  mar  be  reprodneed  provided 
aeknowlrdsmrnt  la  made  of  the  Editor 
A  PnbliNher  copyrlsht  and  the  date  of 
laaur. 


Barnes  will  also  maintain  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  comptroller  and 
auditor,  the  positions  being  com¬ 


bined  and  filled  by  E.  C.  Groves, 
formerly  auditor,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  H.  Barry,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Antrim  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  28  years.  He  first  or¬ 
ganized  the  traffic  department 
and  later  became  assistant  to  the 
president,  then  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  before  assuming 
his  present  post. 

Camp  to  Florida 

Mr.  Camp,  who  has  remained 
at  his  post  pending  appointment 
of  his  successor,  plans  to  estab- 
Ish  his  publisher-labor  relations 
service  in  the  South,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

Camp  has  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  asociation  since 
April,  1937.  Prior  to  that  he 
served  as  a  labor  commisioner 
in  Dallas  for  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  had  previously  been 
business  manager  of  the  old 
Atlanta  Georgian,  a  former 
Hearst  newspaper. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  six  local  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies  in  labor  matters,  has 
offices  at  211  W.  Wacker  Drive. 
■ 

J.  W.  G.  Clark  Leaves 
Army  Post  in  Canada 

Ottawa,  Jan.  2 — Joseph  W.  G. 
Clark,  49-year-old  World  War 
veteran  who  directed  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Canada’s  armed 
forces  in  the  last  war,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  business  life  in  the 
newly-created  post  of  executive 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Investment  Dealers  Association 
of  Canada,  it  was  announced 
today. 

Former  Ad  Man 

A  former  newspaperman  and 
advertising  executive,  Mr.  Clark 
at  the  time  he  assumed  his  du¬ 
ties  at  Defense  Headquarters 
here  was  a  member  of  the  Cock- 
field  Brown  and  Company, 
Ltd.,  advertising  agency  of  To¬ 
ronto. 

He  is  the  son  of  Joseph  T. 
Clark,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1937,  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Gregory  Clark,  for¬ 
mer  Toronto  Daily  Star  war 
correspondent,  and  Capt.  Arthur 
H.  Clark. 


Branham  Co.  Elects 
Monroe  H.  Long 

Chicago,  Jan.  3— Monroe  H. 
Long,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Branham 
Company,  publishers  represent¬ 
atives,  to  succeed  John  Petrie 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Eugene  F.  Corcoran,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  executive  vice- 
president.  Other  vicepresidents 
are  Fred  P.  Motz,  Charles 
Mitchell,  Joseph  Timlin,  and 
Clem  Peterson.  Louis  Green¬ 
berg  continues  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Circulation  Director 
Named  in  La’ivrence 


John  E.  Wodell 
Retires  from 
Calgary  Herald 

Calgary,  Jan.  1  —  John  E. 
Wodell,  oldest  continuing  em¬ 
ploye  of  Southern  Newspapers 
and  a  member  of  the  Herald’s 
staff  for  the  past  32  years,  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper 
service  today. 

He  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  55  years  ago 
and  has  seen  the  Southern  in¬ 
terests  expand  from  that  one 
daily  to  six.  When  he  left  the 
Spectator  to  come  to  Western 
Canada  he  was  managing  editor 
and  has  held  various  executive 
and  editorial  positions  since. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Jan.  2 — Back 
from  Army  service,  Paul  C.  Ab¬ 
bott  has  stepped  into  the  newly 
created  position  of  circulation 
director  of  Lawrence  Eagle  and 
Tribune,  by  appointment  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Irving  E.  Rogers. 

Formerly  assistant  circulation 
manager,  Abbott  has  completed 


Abbott  Fitzgerald 

21  years  of  service  with  the 
papers.  He  interrupted  that  ser¬ 
vice  four  years  ago  to  join  the 
Army.  As  a  first  sergeant  he 
served  on  European  battlefields. 

Under  the  new  setup,  John  J. 
Fitzgerald,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Eagle,  becomes  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  England  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  ICMA. 

■ 

Palm  Beach  Bank  Gives 
Newsy  Statement 

A  two-column  ad  placed  by 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  stood  out  among 
the  score  of  financial  statements 
published  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  week. 

Headed  “What’s  Behind  the 
Magic  Doors,’’  the  Palm  Beach 
bank’s  copy,  written  and  set  in 
news  style  on  two  full  columns, 
related  in  detail  how  Its  em¬ 
ployes  had  fared  during  1944, 
told  of  the  deposits  and  capital 
structure,  reported  banking  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  war  bond  rec¬ 
ord.  It  concluded  with  a  “P.S. 
Temperature  today  is  76  de¬ 
grees.’’ 

■ 

Morgenthau  Text  in  Ad 

Latest  two-column  text  ad 
placed  by  International  Latex 
Corp.  “as  a  public  service’’  ap¬ 
peared  this  week.  It  was  an 
excerpt  from  the  book  “  Ger¬ 
many  Is  Our  Problem,’’  by  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


He  was  editorial  writer  of  the 
Herald  throughout  the  first 
World  War  and  “doubled  in 
brass’’  as  managing  editor  for  a 
considerable  period  when  the 
staff  was  severely  reduced  by 
war  service. 

Mr.  Wodell  became  widely 
known  to  rural  Alberta  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alberta  Farmer  and 
Weekly  Herald,  separate  publi¬ 
cation  for  many  years  until  it 
was  merged  with  the  Herald’s 
weekly  magazine  section. 

His  editorials,  signed  “The 
Observer,”  were  widely  quoted. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  7-12,  1946— National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  7-11 — Food  Editors’ 
conference.  Netherland  Plaza 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

Jan.  10-12 — A  ssociated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus  Hotel, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Jan.  11-12 — Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  midwinter  con¬ 
ference,  Camelback  -  Jokake 
Inns,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  12-13 — Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Adams,  Phoenix. 

Jan.  13 — Associated  Press, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Adams, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  14-16 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
34th  semi-annual  conference, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Jan.  14-19— Printing  Edu¬ 
cation  Week,  18th  annual, 
commemorating  240th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday. 

Jan.  15-17 — American  Man¬ 
agement  Assn.,  Marketing 
Conference,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 

Jan.  16-17— New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  winter  meting,  Statler 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  17-19— Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting. 
Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Jan,  18-19 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  18-19 — South  Carolina 
Press  Institute,  Hotel  Wade 
Hampton  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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W.  T.  Dewart  Jr.,  36, 
Killed  in  Plane  Crash 


WILLIAM  T.  DEWART,  JR.,  36, 

publisher  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash 
eight  miles 
south  of  Reno, 

Nev.,  Jan.  3, 
while  taking  fly¬ 
ing  instructions. 

A  major  in  the 
Army  he  had 
returned  from 
Italy  in  May 
and  had  been 
released  from 
service  In  June. 

M  r .  Dewart 
had  been  in 
Reno  for  four 
weeks.  As  a  student  flier  he 
was  piloting  a  two-place  in¬ 
struction  plane  from  the  rear 
seat.  While  flying  over  the 
Bankofier  Ranch  a  wing  hit  a 
tree  and  the  plane  crashed.  Mr. 
Dewart’s  head  was  crushed  ap¬ 
parently  by  a  plane  strut  and 
he  died  in  Washoe  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Reno.  His  flying  instruc¬ 
tor,  Joseph  M.  Williams,  escaped 
the  crackup  without  serious  in¬ 
jury. 

Mr.  Dewart  entered  the  Army 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  April, 
1942,  and  served  as  a  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  with  the  Second 
Service  Command  in  New  York 
for  a  year  before  going  overseas 
with  the  OSS.  He  was  made  a 
captain  in  May,  1943,  and  major 
in  August,  1944,  serving  in  North 
Africa  and  Italy. 

Become  Publisher  in  1941 

Mr.  Dewart,  a  native  of  New 
York,  was  the  son  of  William  T. 
Dewart,  late  president  of  the 
Sun,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wheeler 
Dewart. 

He  became  publisher  of  the 
Sun  on  December  10,  1941,  prior 
to  which  he  had  been  secretary. 
Thomas  W.  Dewart,  his  brother, 
who  had  been  listed  as  treasurer, 
became  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer  at  that  time.  Both  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  by  their  father- 

Upon  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dewart  on  January  27,  1044,  at 
the  age  of  69,  Thomas  W.  Dewart 
assumed  his  present  position  as 
president  of  the  Sun  and  Wil¬ 
liam  continued  as  publisher  and 
secretary.  Both  sons  were  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  news¬ 
paper  during  their  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  William  in  the 
Army,  and  Thomas  in  the  Navy, 

In  Newspaper  Work  Early 

William  Dewart,  Jr.,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  at  Hun  School, 
Princeton.  He  abandoned  the 
academic  prospects  of  Princeton, 
however,  to  speed  up  his  news¬ 
paper  career,  in  which  he  always 
took  an  active  interest,  by  taking 
specialized  training  at  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  at 
Ithaca. 

Before  becoming  formally  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Sun  Mr.  De¬ 
wart  worked  in  the  press  room 
of  the  Ithaca  Journal-News,  pho¬ 
toengraving  department  of  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Watertown 


Times  and  as  legislative  reporter 
for  the  Albany  Evening  News. 
When  he  joined  the  Sun  both  he 
and  his  brother  worked  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in  the  plant 
before  assuming  their  executive 
positions.  The  two  boys  started 
out  as  helpers  on  the  delivery 
trucks.  This  was  back  in  1931, 
at  which  time  William  was  22 
years  old  and  Thomas  was  21. 

His  keen  interest  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  newspaper  making 
was  a  factor  in  William  Dewart’s 
appointment  as  publisher.  Short¬ 
ly  thereafter,  however,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Army. 

Service  Abroad 

Dewart  was  on  active  duty  in 
North  Africa  and  in  the  Italian 
theater  of  operations.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  discharge  certificate 
in  June,  1945,  and  resumed  his 
position  as  publisher  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sun. 

Something  of  his  Army  work 
was  related  several  months  ago 
by  Col.  Edward  J.  F.  Glavin, 
commander  of  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Theater. 

“One  of  my  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  was  during  July  4,  5 
and  6  in  1944  with  Major  Dew¬ 
art,’’  Col.  Glavin  told  inter¬ 
viewers.  At  that  time  Mr.  De¬ 
wart  was  on  Col.  Glavin’s  staff. 

“Bill  and  I  arrived  at  Siena  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  French  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  town.  We  moved  for¬ 
ward  for  reconnaissance  and 
learned,  rather  to  our  surprise, 
that  the  front  was  nearer  than 
we  thought.  We  found  that  the 
German  positions  in  front  were 
defended  heavily  and  that  we 
could  proceed  no  farther. 

“In  the  confusion,  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  we  were  leading  our 
own  Army’s  heavy  tanks  into 
the  line,  and  that  we  were  with¬ 
in  200  yards  of  a  strongly  de¬ 
fended  German  position.  Bill, 
who  was  driving  our  jeep,  saw  a 
fine  open  road  ahead  of  us  and 
wanted  to  go  that  way,  since  it 
was  the  only  decent  road  we 
had  seen  all  day.  But  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  tank  outfit  ad¬ 
vised  us  not  to,  because  there 
was  a  German  machine  gun  post 
at  the  end  of  the  road.  He  had 
lost  two  men  that  morning.  So 
we  went  back  through  the  field 
by  which  we  had  come.  Our 
reconnaissance  job  was  done. 
We  had  been  looking  for  the 
enemy  and  we  had  found  him.” 

One  of  Dewart’s  hobbies  was 
the  use  of  firearms,  and  his 
knowledge  of  them  was  consid¬ 
erable.  He  was  an  expert  shot. 

He  was  married  on  Sept.  2, 
1933,  to  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Smith 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  the  wedding 
taking  place  on  the  date  the 
Sun’s  100th  anniversary  issue 
was  Dublished.  They  have  one 
son,  William  T.  Dewart  3d,  and 
a  daughter,  Judy.  Their  home  is 
at  983  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 

Surviving  him  also  are  his 
mother,  his  brother,  Thomas, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Gleasan,  Jr. 


Reporter  in  Jail 
For  Christmas  Story 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Dec.  31 — 
Martha  Morris,  feature  writer 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  spent  Christmas  locked  up 
in  the  state  penitentiary.  Her 
identity  unknown  to  the  inmates, 
she  came  up  with  three  good 
yarns  on  what  the  holidays 
meant  to  them. 

Only  the  matron  at  the  Goree 
Farm  State  Penitentiary  for 
Women,  near  Huntsville,  and  her 
husband  knew  that  the  slim, 
blue-eyed  b  r  u  n  e  t  te  escorted 
through  the  gates  was  a  reporter 
and  not  an  inmate. 

Planes  Change 
World  Coverage 

Washington,  Jan.  3  —  Wash¬ 
ington  editors  recently  returned 
from  a  plane  trip  to  Lon¬ 
don  see  the  speedup  of  interna¬ 
tional  aviation  creating  “local 
beats”  all  over  the  w’orld,  no 
part  of  which  today  is  more  than 
60  hours  by  air  from  the  Capital. 

Fundamental  changes  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  coverage  are  predicted. 
Home-based  reportorial  special¬ 
ists  for  example  now  can  reach 
London  12  hours  after  leaving  a 
Washington  city  room,  making 
it  no  longer  essential  to  main¬ 
tain  large  staffs  permanently  in 
that  city  or  other  European 
capitals  of  like  distance  from 
flying  fields  here. 

Editorial  advantage  seen  is 
handling  of  copy  in  the  light  of 
the  newspaper’s  own  policies 
and  objectives,  with  persons  as¬ 
signed  directly  from  the  city 
room  displacing  long-time  resi¬ 
dents  of  foreign  countries  who 
have  had  little  or  no  personal 
contact  with  the  home  office, 
some  of  whom  by  reason  of  ex¬ 
tended  stays  abroad  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  foreign  writing  manner¬ 
isms  and  thinking. 

There  is  no  thought,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  that  foreign  bureaus  or 
correspondents  shall  be  elimi¬ 
nated  entirely.  The  idea  is  that 
topflight  correspondents  will  not 
be  confined  to  a  given  area  im¬ 
patiently  waiting  for  news  to 
come  to  them.  Instead,  they  will 
go  to  the  news,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  breaks. 

The  group  of  editors  who  took 
the  first  peacetime  scheduled 
commercial  flight  of  American 
Airlines  from  Washington  to 
London  and  return  included 
Frank  Waldrop,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Herald;  Lud- 
well  Denny,  editorialist  for 
Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  Newspapers; 
William  Hill,  city  editor  of  the 
Star;  and  Herbert  B.  Elliston, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Post. 

Daily  trips  now  are  being 
flown  to  London.  About  Jan. 
15,  weekly  trips  will  be  made 
to  Amsterdam,  Frankfort  and 
Berlin.  After  Feb.  1,  regularly 
scheduled  flights  will  be  made 
to  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark,  with  Paris  later. 

In  addition  to  transporting 
passengers,  the  airlines  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  add  a  copy-carrying  ser¬ 
vice,  permitting  writers  to  get 
manuscript  into  New  York  City 
offices  overnight. 


Drew  Outlines 
NAEA  Program 
At  Chicago 

Chicago,  Jan.  3 — With  an  ad¬ 
vance  registration  of  525  res¬ 
ervations  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Jan.  14-16  promises  to 
be  the  largest  attended  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Highlights  of  the  three-day 
session  were  announced  today  by 
President  Robert  K.  Drew.  Mil- 
wanukee  ( Wis. )  Journal.  At  the 
Monday  luncheon,  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  will  talk  on 
‘  The  Newspaper  of  the  Future.” 
Emil  Schramm,  president  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  will 
discuss  the  business  outlook  for 
1946  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 

Other  guest  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  Paul  Kel¬ 
logg,  general  manager.  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada;  and 
K.  B.  Elliott,  vicepresident, 
Studebaker  Corporation. 

Vernon  Brooks,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  chairman  of 
the  sales  committee,  and  Alfred 
Stanford,  sales  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  will 
present  the  bureau’s  expanded 
program  for  1946.  Don  Bernard, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  bureau’s  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  present  John  Giesen, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher,  Gordon 
Grant  and  Carl  Moore  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division,  covering  research, 
publicity  and  promotion. 

On  Monday  evening,  the 
American  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  Association  will  show  its 
new  slide  film  on  Newspapers 
and  Radio  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  will  present  its 
movie  “Seventeen  Days.” 

P.  H.  Rice,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  is  general  chairman 
of  the  popular  feature  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  in  which  10  two- 
minute  brass-tack  talks  will  be 
given  by  NAEA  members,  high¬ 
lighting  ideas  which  advertising 
managers  can  use. 

Group  meetings  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  general  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Jess  Fleck,  Detroit  Times, 
assisted  by  Will  Moore,  Detroit 
News;  Hall  Hiller,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle,  and  A.  Wallace 
Zimmerman,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  is  chairman 
of  exhibits.  Karl  Finn,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star,  is  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee. 

• 

N.E.  Sales  Meeting 

Boston,  Jan.  4 — Correspond¬ 
ents  of  29  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  as  well  as  more  than 
1.000  sales  executives  from  New 
England  and  neighboring  states 
have  accepted  invitations  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Seventh  New  England 
Sales  Management  Conference, 
Jan.  11  and  12  at  the  Hotel 
Statler.  Theme  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  “Turning  purchas¬ 
ing  power  into  sales  and  jobs.” 


Dewart 
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F.  B.  Ryan,  Ir., 
Succeeds  Father 
As  R&R  Head 

Frederick  B.  Ryan,  co-founder 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  and 
president  since  the  agency’s  in¬ 
corporation  in  1916,  has  been 
ele^ed  chairman  of  the  Board  of 


Ryan,  Ir.  Ryan,  Sr. 


Directors,  effective  Jan.  1,  it  is 
announced.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  presidency  by  his 
."son,  Frederick  B.  Ryan,  Jr. 

The  new  president  joined  the 
agency  in  1928,  after  graduation 
from  Yale  University.  His  first 
eight  years  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  research,  copy  and  radio 
work.  Early  in  1937  he  was 
made  director  and  vicepresident, 
and  in  1942,  he  became  treas¬ 
urer.  Most  recently  he  has  been 
on  Navy  duty,  serving  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  an  armed  guard  gun 
crew,  and  later  as  Gunnery 
Officer  on  a  Destroyer  Escort. 

While  co-head  of  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  Ryan,  Jr.  ( Barry ) ,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  then  new  tech¬ 
nique  of  one  and  five  minute 
radio  spots.  Today,  the  agency 
reports,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  main¬ 
tains  leadership  in  this  field, 
placing  more  spot  business  than 
any  other  agency. 

Mr.  Ryan  senior,  in  company 
with  the  late  Wilbur  B.  Ruth¬ 
rauff,  started  advertising  work 
in  1912. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  has 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Houston,  Hollywood,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Seattle  and  Toronto. 
Among  its  accounts  are  Amer¬ 
ican  Airlines,  Inc.;  American 
Cigarette  &  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.;  Ben- 
dlx  Home  Appliance.s.  Inc.; 
Campbell  Soup  Co.;  Chrysler 
Corp.;  Lever  Bros.;  Quaker  Oats 
Co.;  and  Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co. 

■ 

NRDGA  to  Discuss 
Today's  Challenges 

The  challenge  presented  by 
changing  conditions  to  every 
department  of  retailing  is  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  35th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
Jan.  7  to  11  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  New  York,  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  announced  this  week. 

The  challenge  theme  Ls  car¬ 
ried  through  the  five  general 
sessions  of  the  convention  in¬ 
cluding  "the  Challenge  to  Per- 
.sonnel,"  “the  Challenge  to  Mer¬ 
chandising,”  the  “Challenge  to 
Sales  Promotion”  and  “the  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Operation  and  Profits.” 


Boston  Presentation 

Boston,  Jan.  4  —  Agency 
men,  retail  store  advertisers 
and  all  Boston  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  will  view  next 
Wednesday  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  a  new  slide  film  presen¬ 
tation,  “Newspapers  and 
Chain  Radio  as  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Media.” 

Sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  the  film  will 
be  shown  the  following  day 
to  notional  advertisers,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  agencies,  and 
to  the  national  advertising 
staffs  of  local  newspapers. 

Jacobs  Company 
Is  New  Name  of 
Chicago  Ad  Firm 

Chicago,  Jan.  .3— The  Jacobs 
Comnany,  Inc.,  is  the  new  name 
of  the  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm  formerly  known  as 
Bozell  &  Jacobs.  Inc.  (Illinois), 
with  offices  in  Chicago  and  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Nathan  E.  Jacobs,  newlv-elected 
president  of  the  Jacobs  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc. 

This  change  of  name  does  not 
apply  to  the  offices  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs  located  in  Omaha,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Seattle.  Houston. 
Shreveport  and  Dallas.  These 
offices  will  remain  under  the 
same  ownership  as  in  the 
pa't. 

The  .Jacobs  Company  will  also 
have  offices  in  Hollywood  and 
Miami. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Jacobs, 
other  officers  of  the  Jacobs  Com¬ 
pany  will  include  Alvin  D.  Rei- 
witch,  vicepresident  and  .man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  office:  Tom 
Hastings,  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  office: 
Homer  Lambert,  viceoresident 
and  manager  of  the  Miami  office: 
Ben  J.  Taylor,  vicepresident  and 
art  director;  Robey  Parks,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public 
relations;  Sam  Kaufman,  and 
Frances  Fakete,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Before  being  elected  president 
of  the  Jacobs  Company,  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  Bozell  &  Jacobs 
Chicago  office  and  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Morris  E. 
Jacobs,  and  Leo  B.  Bozell  for 
20  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  worked  on  several 
newspapers. 

All  accounts  previously  serv¬ 
iced  by  the  Chicago  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  offices  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 
Inc.,  are  now  being  handled  by 
the  Jacobs  Company. 

Additional  space  has  been 
leased  on  the  10th  floor  of  the 
Hearst  Square  Building  to  dou¬ 
ble  the  present  quarters.  The 
Minneapolis  office  recently 
moved  to  larger  quarters  in  the 
Foshay  Tower. 


T.  S.  Repplier 
New  President 
Of  Ad  Council 

Theodore  S.  Repplier,  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  has 
been  elected 
president,  James 
W  .  Young, 
chairman,  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  3. 

Mr.  Repplier 
joined  the  War 
Ad  v  e  rtiffing 
Council  in  April, 

1943,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Washington  of¬ 
fice.  He  was 
subsequently  Repplier 
named  executive 
director,  and  in  this  capacity 
played  a  key  role  in  the  devolep- 
ment  of  the  Council’s  wartime 
service  and  in  the  projection  of 
the  peacetime  public  service  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  adopted  by 
all  branches  of  advertising. 

Before  coming  to  the  Council 
Mr.  Repplier  was  campaign 
manager  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Previously  he  was 
associate  copy  director  of  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

“The  question  as  to  whether 
advertising  and  business  would 
continue  to  devote  some  of  its 
thought  and  strength  to  public 
service  in  peacetime  has  already 
been  answered,”  Mr.  Repplier 
said. 

“There  is  general  agreement 
that  a  sense  of  social  respon¬ 
sibility  isn’t  something  you  pick 
up  at  the  start  of  a  war  like  a 
rifle,  and  drop  conveniently 
when  the  shooting  ends.  In  the 
brief  time  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  all  phases  of  advertising 
have  shown  that  they  propose 
to  continue  to  apply  the  adver¬ 
tising  method  to  the  solution  of 
national  problems — and  t  h  e  y 
have  shown  this  by  action  as 
well  as  words. 

“Advertisers,  both  large  and 
small,  now  subscribe  to  the  well- 
proved  doctrine  that  the  best 
public  relations  advertising  is 
public  service  advertising.  Some¬ 
thing  new  has  come  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  picture,  and  that  ‘some¬ 
thing  new’  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  old  forms  of  ‘institu¬ 
tional  advertising.’ 

“With  the  support  of  advertis¬ 
ers,  advertising  agencies,  and  all 
advertising  media,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  is  now  tackling  some 
of  our  knotty  peacetime  prob¬ 
lems.  The  enormous  problem  of 
housing  will  be  one  of  the  next, 
and  the  government,  the  various 
elements  of  the  industry,  and  the 
Council  are  already  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  advertising  can  help.  We 
are  confident  that  this  problem, 
along  with  many  others,  can  be 
solved  or  helped  through  the 
organized  power  of  advertising.” 
■ 

Joins  Agency  Group 

Bronson  West  advertising 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Affiliated  Advertising  Agencies 
Network. 


IBM  Uses  Every 
Daily  for  Ads 

To  announce  the  1946  Elec- 
tromatic  typewriter.  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration  scheduled  half-page  or 
full-page  space  in  every  daily  in 
the  United  States,  both  English 
and  foreign-language,  on  Dec.  27. 

The  advertisement,  which  was 
prepared  by  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
Inc.,  New  York,  pictures  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  emphasizes  its  ability 
to  produce  20  legible  carbons 
with  a  minimum  of  physical  ef¬ 
fort.  Copy  details  that  the  type¬ 
writer  is  now  on  display  at  IBM 
offices  in  all  principal  cities  and 
offers  further  information  upon 
request. 


I 


Robinson/  Tracy 
Form  PR  Agency 

Formation  of  the  Tracy- 
Robinson,  Inc.,  public  relations, 
has  been  announced  by  Lee 
Tracy  and  Irwin  Robinson.  ’The 
firm  will  serve  commercial,  in- 

I 


Tracy  Robinson 

dustrial  and  institutional  clients, 
with  offices  at  270  Park  Ave.. 
New  York.  , 

For  the  past  three  years  pro-  ' 
motion  director  of  the  New  ; 
York  Daily  Mirror,  Mr.  Tracy 
has  been  active  in  media  and 
agency  circles  since  shortly 
after  World  War  I. 

He  was  promotion  director  of 
Look  Magazine  for  two  years, 
and  served  previously  as  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  New  York  t 
World-Telegram  for  five  years.  ■ 
He  was  formerly  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  A1  Paul  Lefton  Com-  i 
pany,  sales  manager  of  Wonder 
Products  Company,  and  copy  ' 
chief  of  Cramer-Krasselt  adver-  ■ 
tising  agency. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  been  public 
relations  director  for  the  past 
three  years  of  The  Advertising 
Council,  formerly  the  War  Ad-  i 
vertising  Council.  In  this  ca¬ 
pacity  he  worked  closely  with  [ 
Washington  officials  and  with  j 
advertisers,  agencies  and  media  | 
throughout  the  country  in  the 
promotion  of  more  than  100  . 

wartime  information  campaigns. 

He  will  continue  to  direct  the 
Council’s  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Before  coming  to  the  Council 
he  was  executive  editor  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age,  having  joined  that 
publication  in  1937.  He  served 
as  managing  editor  until  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  ; 
he  took  a  leave  of  absence  to  ! 
handle  a  special  public  relations  i 
assignment  for  the  Office  of  In-  i 
ter-American  Affairs. 
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nliASion  to  (^liun^King^,,.^^n  Experiment  in  ^ournaliAm 

School  Lays  Groundwork 
For  Press  Freedom  in  China 

American  Faculty's  Job  Ended, 

But  Many  Newsmen  Are  Trained 
By  Robert  V.  Ackerman 


“TEACH  your  students  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,”  Generalis¬ 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek  told  us  in 
a  special  interview  given  Oct. 
11,  1944,  to  the  American  faculty 
of  the  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  Chungking,  China. 

That  was  our  job,  an  assign¬ 
ment  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Chinese  Government  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University  in  New  York.  We 
had  the  official  backing  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State  and 
approval  to  enter  the  China- 
Burma-India  Theater  from  Lt. 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell. 

Our  school  was  housed  in  a 
barn-like  structure  that  served 
as  the  scene  for  so  many  foreign 
press  conferences  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Department  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Ministry  of  Information. 
Several  thatched  huts  were  the 
austere  dormitories  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  students  who  came  from  all 
over  Free  and  Occupied  China, 
Hongkong,  Malaya,  and  Mon¬ 
golia. 

The  News  Beat 

Chungking  was  the  news  beat 
— the  city  in  which  some  60 
students  would  scurry  and 
trudge  collecting  news  items 
for  our  news  workshop  and 
the  official  publication  of  the 
school,  the  Chungking  Reporter. 

The  six  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  faculty  fortunately  escaped 
the  rigors  of  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  quarters  with  their  dirt 
floors,  paper-paned  windows, 
giant  rats  and  innumerable  bugs. 
We  six  lived  in  the  debatable 
“comforts”  of  the  Press  Hostel 
where  an  international  troupe 
of  foreign  correspondents  made 
their  entrances  and  exits. 

None  of  the  teachers  had 
taught  before.  We  were  all 
newspapermen  with  a  variety  of 
experience.  The  average  age  of 
the  faculty  was  thirty-five  while 
the  average  age  of  the  students 
was  thirty. 

We  teachers  felt  more  like  fel¬ 
low  craftsmen  of  a  particular 
discipline  working  with  other 
craftsmen  of  another  discipline. 
Perhaps  we  learned  as  much 
journalism — the  Chinese  variety 
— as  they  did  American  news¬ 
paper  ways  and  methods. 

So  in  the  capital  of  war-weary 
China,  rubbing  shoulders  con¬ 
stantly  with  an  earthy  swarm  of 
Chinese  workers  bearing  tre¬ 
mendous  burdens  up  and  down 
the  countless  stone  steps  of  hilly 
Chungking,  under  a  pall  of  ever 
rain-threatening  skies  or  a  pierc¬ 
ing  sun.  our  school  shivered  and 
sweated  and  struggled  to  master 
the  discipline  of  American  jour¬ 


nalism.  We  were  helping  pass 
on  to  China  the  craft  of  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  arrival  of  the 
first  printing  press  in  America. 

Our  task  included,  we  were 
told  by  liberal-mind^  Chinese, 
the  spreading  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 
We  hoped  that  in  some  way  we 
might  carry  to  China  a  practical 
cultural  embodiment  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  private  enterprise,  of 
news  freedom  and  public  serv- 
ic6. 

The  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  Chungking  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  minds  of  several 
men,  Chinese  and'  American. 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the 
idea  to  one  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  Chinese  officials.  Dr. 
Hollington  K.  Tong,  then  Vice- 
Minister  of  Information.  Tong 
was  an  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man,  got  along  fairly  well  with 
most  of  the  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  and  had  been  educated  at 
both  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
University  journalism  schools. 

Holly  Tong,  as  the  correspond¬ 
ents  know  him,  came  to  the 
United  States  secretly  with 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
1943,  and  approached  Rodney 
Gilbert,  an  ^itorial  writer  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs  with  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  as  well  as 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia.  A  plan  was  formu¬ 
lated  by  which  Columbia  would 


co-sponsor  the  project  of  train¬ 
ing  Chinese  college  graduates, 
men  and  women,  in  American 
reporting  and  editing  news. 
Special  courses  included  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  the  history  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  law  of 
libel,  feature  writing,  copy-edit¬ 
ing,  radio  newscasting  and  later 
newsphoto  editing. 

Columbia  scanned  its  list  of 
journalism  graduates  for  some 
young  men  who  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  wartime  assign¬ 
ment  in  Chungking  and  selected 
three.  The  University  also  inter¬ 
ested  Harold  L.  Cross,  legal  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  to  head  the  new  school 
as  dean. 

Anthony  Dralle,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.) 
Tribune,  Richard  T.  Baker, 
assistant  editor  of  the  World 
Outlook  magazine,  and  Floyd 
Rodgers,  former  radio  program 
director  in  Columbia,  S.  C..  and 
Esso  Reporter,  were  picked  to 
go  out  in  the  first  contingent  of 
Columbia  men  to  start  the 
school.  Three  other  teachers, 
including  myself,  went  to 
Chungking  in  1944. 

The  problems  were  numerous. 
Not  even  missionairies  were  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  enter  China  via 
the  Hump  unless  they  were  con¬ 
nected  with  some  essential  U.  S. 
government  war  work.  But  with 
letters  and  assistance  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  General  Stilwell,  the  four 
teachers  arrived  in  Chungking 
during  the  summer  of  1943,  car¬ 
rying  a  few  newspapers,  a  doz¬ 
en  textbooks,  and  a  font  of  print¬ 
ing  type  discovered  idle  in  India. 

In  the  meantime.  Holly  Tong's 
International  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Information  was  set 


up  under  the  strict  and  all-pow-* 
erful  Kuomintang  Party  making 
it  an  adjunct  of  the  Party  in¬ 
stead  of  a  bona-fide  board  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

It  was  necessary  to  convince 
many  Chinese  Kuomintang  Party 
members  in  the  value  of  a  school 
with  foreign  teachers  and  a  cur¬ 
riculum  emphasizing  a  free 
press  in  a  modern  society. 

Some  Party  members  were  en¬ 
thusiastic,  others  scornful.  The 
school  was  attached  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Political  Institute,  a  type  of 
civil  service  university  training 
loyal  Party  members  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
the  Three  Peoples  Principles, 
the  political  inspiration  for  the 
present  Chinese  Government. 

Not  a  few  correspondents  and 
foreign  officials  sneered  at  this 
tieup.  The  four  American  teach¬ 
ers  decided  they  could  surmount 
the  obstacles  and  criticism. 
British,  Russian,  French,  and 
even  some  American  organiza¬ 
tion  officials  looked  on  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  interest. 

A  program  was  set  up  where¬ 
by  three  Chinese  teachers  gave 
a  lecture  in  Chinese  once  a  week. 
They  taught  Chinese  journalism, 
Kuomintang  Party  Principles, 
and  Government  organization. 
Dr.  Tong  was  the  school’s  direc¬ 
tor.  The  school  was  housed  in 
the  International  Department 
compound  across  the  alley  from 
the  Press  Hostel. 

Free  Press  Explained 

The  main  task  of  teaching  was 
left  freely  to  the  four  American 
teachers.  No  pressure  was  ever 
put,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  what 
any  of  the  Americans  could  say 
in  class  about  the  evils  of  cen¬ 
sorship  in  peace  or  the  role  of  a 
crusading  newspaper  against 
corrupt  or  inefficient  govern¬ 
ment.  All  of  us  were  careful  to 
express  outside  of  class  any 
opinion  on  the  widening  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  Kuomintang  Party 
and  the  Chinese  Communists. 
All  of  us  were  able  to  explain 
the  role  of  a  free  press  and  how 
it  could  be  maintained  in  post¬ 
war  China  with  courageous 
newspapers  expressing  different 
points  of  view  to  the  eventual 
advantage  of  China’s  develop- 
i  Continued  on  page  76) 


.'teated  in  front  of  some  of  their  students  ore  the  members  of  the  foculty  at  Chungking  School  of 
Journalism:  Left  to  right,  Robert  V.  Ackerman,  son  of  Deon  Ackerman  of  Columbia  University:  Steffon 
Andrews,  Dean  Rodney  Gilbert,  Floyd  D.  Rogers.  Jr.,  Anthony  F.  J.  Dralle  and  Richard  T.  Baker. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

U.S.  Industry  Girds 
For  '46  Selling  Job 

By  Scanuel  Rovner 


WITH  1946  already  here,  Amer¬ 
ican  industry,  despite  harry¬ 
ing  production  problems,  is  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  attainment  of 
peak  volume  in  most  lines  be¬ 
fore  another  New  Year  rolls 
around. 

Advertising,  after  four  years 
of  honorable  service  to  business, 
to  the  population  generally,  and 
to  the  tJ.  S.  Government,  is 
ready  to  return  to  its  full-time 
selling  task. 

Most  advertising  men  are  con¬ 
fident.  Resumption  of  consumer 
goods  production  is  seriously  de¬ 
layed  in  many  industries  and 
the  introduction  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  has  not  reached  the  ex¬ 
pected  postwar  speed.  But  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  has  learned 
the  value  of  name  advertising 
and  is  keeping  the  agencies  and 
media  busy  while  getting  set 
for  intensive  selling  activity. 

What  may  be  anticipate  in 
the  way  of  future  selling  effort 
is  shown  by  developments  in  a 
number  of  fields: 

Drugs — Manufacturers  of  drug 
products  will  spend  more  for 
expansion  during  1946  than  they 
did  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
country  at  war.  The  larger  com¬ 
panies  have  already  introduced 
many  of  the  developments  of 
war  research  and  more  are  in 
the  offing.  Full-scale  advertisinjg 
promotion  will  be  '  needed  to 
bring  these  new  and  improved 
products  before  the  public. 

Plastics — Already  a  fast-grow¬ 
ing  field  before  the  war,  the 
plastics  industry  increased  its 
output  many  fold  during  the 
last  four  years.  Still  greater  ex¬ 
pansion  is  anticipate  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  Plastics  produc¬ 


tion  totalled  almost  a  billion 
pounds  in  1945,  with  more  than 
three-fourths  going  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  “Over  a  billion”  is  the 
figure  estimated  for  1946. 

Electrical  Goods  —  According 
to  a  year-end  statement  by  the 
National  Electrical  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  production  of 
electrical  goods  in  1946  may  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  1940  by  50%,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  industry’s  great 
reconversion  problems.  “T  h  e 
electrical  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  is  entering  an  era  of  unusual 
peacetime  demand,”  it  was 
stated.  “Members  of  the  indus¬ 
try  are  making  every  effort  to 
supply  the  pent-up  public  re¬ 
quirements.” 

One  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  the 
electrical  industry  is  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  its  distribution 
channels,  involving  almost  50,000 
dealers  throughout  the  country. 
Also,  the  Association  said,  a 
steady  flow  of  goods  will  re¬ 
quire  extensive  sales  promotion 
and  advertising. 

Food — Production  of  grocery 
products  in  1946  will  reach  or 
very  nearly  reach  the  wartime 
peak,  according  to  Paul  S.  Wil¬ 
lis,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America.  Re¬ 
tail  food  sales  in  1945  totaled 
about  18  billion  dollars.  Compe¬ 
tition  in  the  industry  will  be  at 
its  highest  point  in  1946,  Willis 
said,  and  advertising  budgets 
have  been  increased  throughout 
the  field.  Manufacturers,  he  de¬ 
clared,  are  giving  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  retail  end  of  their 
business. 

Retail — Several  spokesmen  for 
the  nation’s  retailers  predicted 
this  week  that,  although  mer¬ 


RIDING  HIGH  AT  START  OF  '46 

Six  men  from  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  admire  the  first  1946  Ford  delivered  to  a  member  of  the  agency's 
Los  Angeles  Ford  Group.  These  men  are  responsible  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Ford  Dealers  Advertising  Association  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Arizona  d'ord  Dealers  Advertising  Fund.  Left  to 
right;  Norton  W.  Mogge,  vicepresident  and  manager  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson's  Los  Angeles  office;  Earle  E.  Hildebrand,  Ford  Service 
representative;  John  A.  Privett,  Jr..  Ford  Service  representative; 
Dawson  Funk,  copy  ond  production  ChieL*  B.  W.  Lewis,  art  director; 
and  R.  M.  Milliken,  mechanical  superintendent. 


chandise  was  still  very  short, 
1946  would  see  total  volume  re¬ 
maining  firm  or  increasing. 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  president 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  saw 
justification  for  optimism.  ‘"The 
pent-up  demand  for  articles  out 
of  production  during  the  war 
remains  unsatisfied,”  he  said. 
“Once  the  flow  of  these  goods 
gets  under  way  this  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  maintaining  the 
satisfactory  level  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume.” 

Saul  Cohn,  chairman  of  the 
postwar  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said:  “Due  to  the  rise 
in  commodity  prices,  increased 
population,  new  products,  de¬ 
ferred  demand  and  available 
moneys  to  be  spent,  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  1946  should  be  highly 
satisfactory.” 

Jack  Straus,  president  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  concerned  about 
shortages,  said,  nevertheless,  that 
optimism  toward  1946  among 
retailers  is  fully  warranted. 

The  outlook  generally  in  re¬ 
tail  is  that  shortages  of  goods 
will  keep  volume  down  to  the 
wartime  level  during  the  first 
half  of  1946,  but  that  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  six  months  business  should 
gain  substantially. 

By  1947,  when  production  Is 
expected  to ,  be  in  full  swing, 
total  volume  of  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  will  amount  to 
about  80  billion  dollars,  41.6% 
above  the  1939  level,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  (E  & 
P,  Aug.  25.  ’45,  p.  10). 

A  widely-held  belief  is  that 
consumers  will  keep  a  tight  hold 
on  their  backlog  of  purchasing 
power.  If  that  is  so,  sellers  of 
merchandise  have  a  promotion 
job  ahead  of  them. 

■ 

Hits  Rayon  Tire  Ads 

The  Pace  Cotton  Committee 
has  told  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  Memphis  that  recent 
government  tire  tests  do  not  sub¬ 
stantiate  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements  claiming  that 
rayon  cord  is  superior  to  cotton 
cord  in  all  types  of  tires. 


Ford  Dealers 
Line  Up  Ad 
Plans  for  1946 

Local  advertising  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.  products  in  1946, 
through  33  incorporated  dealer 
committees,  will  total  somewhere 
between  10  and  15  million  dol- 
lards.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week. 

Estimates  made  before  the 
first  of  the  year  looked  for  the 
production  of  passenger  cars, 
trucks,  and  other  units  totalling 
two  million.  At  an  approximate 
appropriation  of  $8  per  unit  ( the 
figure  has  not  yet  been  settled 
upon  definitely)  the  total  would 
have  been  about  $16  million. 
Production  difficulties,  however, 
have  necessitated  a  downward 
revision  of  estimated  total  out¬ 
put. 

Local  campaigns  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  in  the  past,  with  the 
dealer  committees,  comprising 
3,500  dealers  throughout  the 
country,  placing  the  advertising 
over  their  members’  signatures. 
The  money  is  appropriated  by 
the  dealers.  The  committees  are 
appointed  by  Ford  branch  man¬ 
agers. 

Advertising  for  ten  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  33  committees  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  J.  Walter  'Thompson  Co. 
The  other  are  served  by  Maxon, 
Inc. 

Little  Ford  dealer  advertising 
on  the  1946  models  has  been 
placed  as  yet,  since  only  a  tric¬ 
kle  of  cars  has  come  through. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Ne'wrs  Raises 
Sunday  Ad  Rates 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
has  announced  changes  in  its 
advertising  rates,  effective  Dec. 
27.  The  new  rate  card  raises 
Sunday  rates  for  full  run  from 
$1.54  minimum  and  $2.75  maxi¬ 
mum  to  $3.17  and  $3.50,  respec¬ 
tively.  Sunday  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tion  rates  are  raised  from  $1.81 
and  $2.03  to  $2.03  and  $2.25. 

Rates  for  the  daily  editions 
remain  at  $1.81  minimum  and 
S2.03  maximum. 


ampai^nd  an 

"  By  Betty  Feezel 


d  .^^ccountd 


Sloan  Schedule 
WI’TH  a  list  of  2,754  daily  and 
weeklies,  a  new  campaign  for 
Sloan’s  Liniment  ( Standard 
Laboratories,  Inc.),  got  off  to  a 
start  Jan  .  1.  The  campaign  will 
feature  two  campaign  themes, 
one  directed  to  the  laborer  and 
one  directed  to  the  farmer.  The 
campaign  also  calls  for  31  maga¬ 
zines  and  farm  journals,  and  spot 
radio  messages  on  selected  sta¬ 
tions.  The  agency  is  Wesley  As¬ 
sociates. 

Way  Out  West 
THE  WHEATENA  CORPORA¬ 
TION  is  introducing  its  Wheat- 
ena-coffee  sales  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  which  was  conducted  last 
year  in  the  East  and  Mid-west, 
on  the  West  Coast,  starting  Jan. 
1.  A  campaign  detailing  the  offer 


is  scheduled  in  70  newspapers  in 
48  cities  and  in  several  trade 
publications.  A  follow-up  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  counter  display 
material  will  be  distributed  in 
test  areas.  The  promotion  al¬ 
lows  housewives  a  10  cent  sav¬ 
ing  on  a  pound  of  any  brand  of 
coffee  with  each  large  package 
of  Wheatena  purchased.  The 
Wheatena  boxtop  is  the  only  cou¬ 
pon  required. 

Vitalis  Is  Back 
RETURNING  to  the  civilian 
market  after  a  year  and  a  half 
absence,  Vitalis  hair  tonic  will 
get  a  heavy  promotional  boost 
in  newspapers,  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines,  Bristol-Myers  Company 
states.  'The  initial  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  product  is  again 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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HOW  CABTOONISTS  REACT  AS  LA  GUARDIA  ENTERS  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


OFF  TO  CONQUER  NEW  WORLDS 

Svoboda,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


.  .  .  AFTER  12  YEARS 

Packer,  Netv  York  Daily  Mirror. 


THE  HAT  STEPS  OUT 

Pierotti,  P^f. 


LaGuardia  Does  Second  Column; 
'Sponsored'  by  Furniture  Store 

By  William  Reed 


WHEN  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia, 

mayor  of  New  York  for  12 
years,  finally  left  office  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  he  went  with  a  journal¬ 
istic  flurry  which  was  sensational 
even  for  such  an  experienced 
headline-grabber . 

Besides  his  Sunday  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  he  already  had  an¬ 
nounced  two  new  writing  proj¬ 
ects — a  weekly  column  for  PM 
and  another  “sponsored  column” 
in  the  ads  of  Sachs  Quality  Fur¬ 
niture  Stores. 

Thirty  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York,  which 
is  considering  him  for  member¬ 
ship,  signed  a  petition  asking 
that  La  Guardia  apologize  pub¬ 
licly  to  the  press  as  a  whole  and 
“to  the  individual  members  of 
the  press,  whom  he  has  attacked 
and  insulted.” 

'Under  the  Hat'  in  an  Ad 

In  City  Hall,  the  ex-mayor’s 
departure  was  greeted  generally 
with  sighs  of  relief  by  the  “boys 
in  Room  9,”  the  harried  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  who  fre¬ 
quently  found  it  difficult  to  cope 
with  “The  Hat’s”  unpredictable 
behavior. 

A  trail-blazer  in  both  the  fields 
of  advertising  and  journalism. 
La  Guardia’s  first  column  ( called 
“Under  the  Hat”)  in  the  Sachs 
advertisements  was  set  to  ap¬ 
pear  Jan.  3  in  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  the  Daily 
Mirror,  the  Post  and  the  Bronx 
Home  News.  However,  it  did 
not  run  in  the  two  Hearst  papers 
and  no  explanation  was  given. 
The  Times  and  Herald  Tribune 
scheduled  the  ad  for  Jan.  4.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  plan  was  “to 
try,  when  a  paper  is  wrong,  to 
correct  them  in  their  own  pa¬ 
per,”  La  Guardia’s  first  piece 
merely  gave  his  definition  of 


“Freedom  of  the  Press”  and 
spoke  of  misleading  headlines, 
errors  in  reporting  and  other  in¬ 
accuracies  without  naming  any 
specific  offender. 

La  Guardia’s  deal  with  Sachs 
was  negotiated  several  months 
ago  by  Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  an 
old  friend  of  the  ex-mayor  and  a 
consultant  of  Sachs.  However, 
the  person  immediately  respon¬ 
sible  for  Sachs’  advertising  is 
Seymour  Fogelson,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  According  to  him. 
La  Guardia’s  contract,  which  will 
run  for  two  years,  will  give  him 
complete  freedom  of  expression 
and  choice  of  subjects. 

Confident  New  York  readers 
will  appreciate  “Under  the  Hat” 
as  a  “good-will  gesture,”  Fogel¬ 
son  plugged  the  new  column  on 
two  different  radio  programs 
during  the  week  and  on  all 
Sachs’  spot  announcements  on 
New  Year’s  .  Day. 

When  asked  what  repercus¬ 
sions  he  expected  from  La  Guar¬ 
dia’s  column,  Fogelson  said, 
“Frankly  we  don’t  know  what 
to  expect,”  and  smiled  firmly. 

How  Copy  Is  Handled 

La  Guardia’s  copy  for  the  col¬ 
umn  is  supposed  to  be  submitted 
not  later  than  4  PM  Tuesday  be¬ 
fore  the  Thursday  of  publication. 
The  first  time  the  copy  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  vicepresident  of 
Sachs,  but  the  future  plan  is  to 
have  it  sent  to  Fogelson,  who 
will  do  the  makeup  work  im¬ 
mediately  and  send  it  to  the 
printer. 

Fogelson  declined  to  comment 
on  whether  any  libel  insurance 
had  been  sought.  He  said  that 
under  the  contract,  Sachs  could 
not  alter  the  copy. 

Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  said  they  stood  on  the 
usual  contract  provision  which 


covers  their  right  to  reject  any 
copy. 

Subject  matter  of  the  ex¬ 
mayor’s  second  journalistic  ven- 
tiire,  his  column  for  PM,  has  not 
been  clearly  defined.  According 
to  John  P.  Lewis,  PM’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  even  PM  doesn’t 
know  what  La  Guardia  will 
write  about. 

“We  only  know  that  his  inter¬ 
ests  are  centered  in  political  and 
social  developments,  and  we 
think  he’ll  write  about  his  in¬ 
terests,”  Lewis  said.  “As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  wouldn’t  mind  if 
he’d  put  in  a  good  recipe  once 
in  a  while.” 

Like  his  arrangement  with 
Sachs,  La  Guardia’s  contract 
with  PM  allows  him  complete 
freedom  to  say  what  he  pleases. 
“He  can  write  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  pleases,  too,”  Lewis 
pointed  out,  “but  part  of  the 
agreement  is  that  he  won’t  write 
at  all  imless  he  has  something 
to  say.” 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  goes  to 
press,  reports  are  that  La  Guar¬ 
dia’s  first  column  for  PM,  which 
will  appear  Jan.  6,  is  an  an¬ 
swer  to  a  Daily  News  editorial 


Column  with  easy  chair. 


of  Dec.  26,  asserting  that  "once 
again  we  went  forth  to  war  (in 
1941)  to  keep  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  from  being  taken  apart.” 

PM  promoted  its  new  column¬ 
ist  in  street  posters  and  planned 
ads  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Herald  Tribune,  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

Guild  to  Act  Jon.  9 

When  La  Guardia  anounced 
early  last  month  that  he  planned 
to  write  for  PM,  John  Ryan, 
general  organizer  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York,  sent 
the  mayor  an  application  blank 
for  Guild  membership.  This 
caused  30  of  the  Guild’s  members 
to  file  a  petition  to  John  T. 
McManus,  president,  asking  that 
La  Guardia  make  a  public 
apology  to  the  press  before  he  is 
admitted  to  the  Guild.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grounds: 

“During  his  tenure  as  Mayor 
Mr.  La  Guardia  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  answer  questions  of 
the  working  press  on  matters  of 
legitimate  public  interest. 

“He  has  complained  to  pub¬ 
lishers  against  working  newspa¬ 
per  men  who,  in  carrying  out 
assignments,  have  incurred  his 
dispieasure. 

“He  has  abused  working  news¬ 
paper  men  in  vile  and  intem¬ 
perate  language  and  by  such 
personal  abuse  has  endeavored 
to  intimidate  them  and,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  to  exercise  censorship  over 
them.”  . 

The  petition,  which  originated 
in  the  New  York  Post  editorial 
room  and  was  later  signed  by 
political  reporters  of  other  pa¬ 
pers,  is  now  on  the  agenda 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Guild’s  executive  committee, 
Jan.  9,  but  according  to  Tom 
Murphy,  secretary-treasurer, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  prevent  La  Guardia  from 
becoming  a  member  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  alleged  insults. 

“If  such  a  stand  were  carried 
to  its  iogicai  conclusion,”  Mur* 

( Continued  on  page  71) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 


BANK  NIGHT  .  .  .  and  days  too,  1946  will  find  most  of  your 
banks  hot  on  the  trail  of  time  payment  money!  They  are 
•lert  .  .  .  many  Jittery  .  .  ,  over  the  business  being  pulled  in  by 
the  finance  companies.  In  1941  banks  handled  only  24%  o/  such 
paper  .  .  .  today  with  the  National  Sales  Finance  Plan,  nearly  a 
thousand  banks  are  banded  to  furnish  the  money  for  retail  install¬ 
ment  purchases!  Better  look  around  .  .  .  they’ll  have  to  adver¬ 
tise  .  .  .  and  plenty! 

•  *  * 

HEADQUARTERS  .  .  .  speaking!  Says  the  United  States  Investor 
.  .  .  “certainly  no  other  topic  is  being  given  so  much  promi¬ 
nence.  .  .  .  But  If  interest  in  consumer  credit  cannot  be  described 
as  a  consuming  fire,  it  can  at  least  be  correctly  characterized  as 
a  warning  blaze  for  almost  every  banker  who  is  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  his  state  association.’’ 

•  •  * 

WHERE  WE  COME  IN!  .  .  .  Keep  pace  with  your  banks  .  .  .  gradu¬ 
ally  they’ve  come  out  of  their  shells  .  .  .  started  to  advertise  .  .  . 
use  showmanship.  One  national  radio  hookup  recently  featured 
a  vicepresident  who  told  of  his  bank  giving  thousands  of  lollipops 
to  the  children.  TTiey’re  using  lobby  displays  of  furniture  .  .  . 
household  appliances  .  .  .  cooperating  with  retailers  .  .  .  staging 
shows  for  the  youngsters  .  .  .  slapping  the  borrower  on  the  back! 
Banks  feel  they  can  give  better  service  for  less  than  the  finance 
companies  .  .  .  but  they’ll  have  to  prove  it!  Says  the  above  maga¬ 
zine:  “For  people  to  deliberately  keep  on  paying  higher  rates  for 
the  same  service  and  even  to  climb  to  second  and  third  floor 
offices  to  do  it,  just  does  not  make  sense!” 

*  «  * 

THERE'S  THE  CLUE!  .  .  .  Suggest  your  account  tell  his  prospects, 
rather  than  be  content  admonishing  fellow  bankers!  Suggest 
advertising  that  will  make  the  “little  man’’  feel  at  home  .  .  .  per¬ 
sonalized  by  playing  up  the  name  of  the  man  who  will  make  the 
loans  .  .  .  stressing  a  separate  department  away  from  the  big 
borrowers  .  .  .  privacy! 

*  *  * 

THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY!  ,  .  .  If  the  banks  are  now  after  the 
“little  man”  .  .  .  with  the  “little  problems”  (but  BIG  ones  to 
him)  .  .  .  why  not  also  advertise  where  the  “little  man”  adver¬ 
tises  .  .  .  among  the  advertisements  he  reads  every  issue  .  .  , 
CLASSIFIED! 

•  •  • 

THEY  CAN  BE  DIFFERENT!  .  .  .  Example:  The  Community  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  (Superior,  Wis,)  .  .  .  reported  in  Advertising  Trends 
(National  Research)  .  .  .  runs  a  weekly  series  headed  “THIS 

WEEK  WE  GIVE  THE  ORCHID  TO  . ”  Each  week  some 

local  person  or  organization  is  selected  for  having  given  some 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  community  and  awarded  the  verbal 
"orchid!”  Some  recent  ones:  work  being  done  by  the  Girls  Scouts 
...  a  woman  who  was  an  outstanding  social  and  civic  leader  .  ,  . 
winners  in  the  4-H  Club  contest! 

t  0  t 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU?  .  .  .  Your  banker  is  after  the  business  of  the 
new  business  man!  Have  you  looked  around  your  back  as  well 
as  front  yard?  It’s  a  MUST  this  year  for  you  .  .  .  excellent  "eye¬ 
tooth”  cutting  for  that  new  or  the  returned  solicitor!  For  the  first 
time  since  1942  .  .  ,  during  the  past  year,  new  businesses  have 
exceeded  bankruptcies  and  suspensions!  The  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  a  net  increase  of  300,000  new  businesses  .  .  .  about 
56%  of  them  in  retail  trade!  That  means  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  new 
advertisers!  But  .  .  .  they’ve  got  to  be  told  what  newspaper 
advertising  Is  .  .  .  shown  how  to  use  it  intelligently  .  .  .  and 
remember — don’t  try  to  get  all  of  their  appropriation  on  the  same 
day! 

•  •  * 

FARMER  IN  THE  DELL  .  .  .  and  a  pocketful  of  money!  Don’t 
overlook  the  rural  communities  in  your  bank  advertising!  Your 
banker  knows  there’s  gold  out  in  the  hills!  Farm  income  for  the 
past  year  is  estimated  at  $25.2  billion  .  .  .  prediction  for  this  year 
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.  .  .  $22.4  billion.  C]k>od  income  for  the  farm  will  continue.  The 
government  guarantees  them  prices  at  no  lower  than  90%  of 
parity,  on  everything  the  farmer  was  asked  to  produce  more  of 
during  the  war  years  .  .  .  and  will  continue  until  January,  1948! 

«  »  « 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  ...  as  shown  by  the  Rumford  Falls  (Me.) 

Trust  Company,  going  after  this  money  with  a  bank  on  wheels! 
Has  a  cashier,  teller,  offices,  safes.  On  the  road,  they’ll  take 
deposits  .  .  .  make  loans,  handle  the  same  kind  of  business  the 
main  bank  handles.  Says  their  president:  “We  expect  to  get  300 
new  accounts  with  this  service.”  This  means  more  advertising! 

*  *  • 

.  .  AND  MORE  WAYS  ...  to  get  the  farmer’s  business!  The 
State  Savings  Bank  (Addison,  Wis.)  went  into  farming!  Headed 
by  its  president  who  bought  a  farm  .  .  .  required  other  bank  offi¬ 
cials  to  have  an  interest  in  a  farm  .  .  .  they  naturally  became 
familiar  with  farm  life  and  business  .  .  .  making  hundreds  of 
customers.  Your  own  bank  may  be  doing  many  things  you  know 
nothing  about!  Don’t  plug  for  only  the  regular  bank  statements! 
Learn  what  your  banker  is  doing  .  .  .  give  him  ideas  of  what  other 
bankers  are  doing! 

*00 

DANGER  AHEAD  .  .  .  warn  some,  regarding  anticipated  increase 
in  installment  buying.  There  are  $100  million  in  savings  banks, 
ready  to  buy  goods,  if  and  when!  Say  many,  among  them  the 
National  Life  Insurance  (Minneapolis)  .  .  .  the  situation  is  full 
of  atomic  energy!  Think  they,  many  will  make  a  down  payment 
.  .  .  rest  in  installments  .  .  .  getting  more  and  better  goods.  Con- 
sunoer  credit  was  at  an  all-time  high  of  $9.5  billion  in  1941  .  .  . 
regulations,  lack  of  goods,  pulled  it  down  to  about  half  at  end 
of  1943.  This  company  suggests  that  when  regulations  removed 
.  .  .  retailers  should  continue  them  voluntarily!  These  are  just  a 
few  of  many  subjects  you  can  talk  over  with  your  bank  and  retail 
accounts  .  .  .  they  thinking  you’re  smart  if  you’ll  intelligently  use! 

*  •  • 

MORE  AND  MORE  .  .  .  your  retail  accounts  are  out  to  win  back 
good  will  lost  through  ineflScient  service  .  .  .inexperienced  sales 
help!  Lost  to  them  during  the  war  years.  The  war’s  over  .  .  .  but 
many  a  customer  doesn’t  know  it,  {/  depending  upon  many  outlets 
for  merchandise  to  bring  it  to  mind.  Some  stores  still  have  the 
old  chip  on  the  shoulder,  because  merchandise  is  still  scarce.  Now 
is  the  time,  if  ever,  for  that  store  to  start  saying  “So  sorry,  please!” 
•  •  * 

THIS  ONE  DOES  .  .  .  something  about  it!  The  White  House  (San 
Francisco) — and  orchids  to  their  many  promotions — sends  out 
a  booklet  to  customers  called  “The  Guest  Guide.”  Booklet,  and  of 
course  advertising  in  newspapers,  tells  of  33  services  of  the  store 
.  .  .  free  telephones  .  .  .  money  order  service  .  .  .  free  check  cash¬ 
ing  .  .  .  daily  knitting  classes  .  .  .  filling  prescriptions  .  .  .  party 
rental  service  .  .  .  baby  advice  .  .  .  appointment  book  to  meet 
friends! 

Naturally  a  store  can  overdo  extra  services.  But  your  account 
doing  any  of  it  NOW  ...  is  losing  a  bet  if  he  doesn’t  start  "tooting 
his  own  horn!” 

0  0  0 

REMODELLING  .  .  .  building  .  .  .  putting  in  new  departments? 

If  your  account  is  just  painting  up  the  old  front,  he  still  has  a 
story  to  tell!  See  that  he  tells  it! 

Freimuth’s  (Duluth)  starting  to  remodel,  featured  a  series  of 
advertisements  headed  .  .  .  "THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO 
COME!”  Following  advertisements  captioned:  “The  First  Ruffle 
Has  Been  Added”  (new  neckwear  department).  .  .  .  “Another 
Ruffle  Has  Been  Added!”  (new  glove  department).  .  .  .  “The 
Third  Ruffle  Has  Been  Added!”  (new  costume  jewelry  depart¬ 
ment)  .  .  .  and  so  far,  far  into  the  night!  It's  better  than  one 
advertisement  saying  “We’re  Remodelling!”  ...  or  are  we  wrong 
again? 

*  •  • 

FEW  DAYS  LATE  ...  but  to  you  and  your  gang  a  Happy  New 
Year!  More  and  better  advertising.  But  get  ideas  .  .  .  give 
suggestions  .  .  .  then  HAPPY  SELLING! 

TroriViv  tft  Dailv  annual  dinner  of 

iropny  lO  LFauy  Canadian  University  Press 

London,  Ont,  Jan.  2 — ^The  Me-  conference.  Gillis  Purcell,  gen- 
Gill  Daily  was  awarded  the  eral  manager  of  Canadian  Press 
Bracken  Trophy  for  the  best  and  honorary  president  of  CUP, 
university  newspaper  issue  of  announced  the  results. 
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beCOUSe  you  get  Ohio’s  largest  retail  market  (Greater  Cleveland) 
and  Ohio’s  second  largest  retail  market  (the  26  adjacent 
*  counties)  all  tied  together  in  one  package 


because  jobbers  and  wholesalers  will  tell  you  the  entire  sales 
and  distribution  system  of  these  26  adjacent  counties 
radiates  from  Cleveland,  therefore  it  is  logical  to  treat 
them  as  one  in  your  advertising 


because  you  can  focus  on  the  entire  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  with 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  at  ONE  low  cost.  It  is  the 
only  metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches  every  single 
one  of  the  *141  cities  and  towns  in  this  compact  area. 

*  .iknm,  Caninn  rind  Youngstoicn  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


lllTOa  A  for  JM««ry  I.  tf4« 
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‘Peace,  I’ts  Wonderful’, 
Say  ’46  Advertisers 

By  Betty  Feezel 


WITH  a  peacetime  market 

ahead,  shortages  on  their  way 
out,  and  a  public  ready  and  able 
to  buy,  it  looks  like  a  Happy 
New  Year  for  the  nation’s  ad¬ 
vertisers,  most  of  whom — media 
space  conditions  permitting — 
plan  “bigger  and  better”  cam¬ 
paigns  for  1946. 

Back  in  the  running  will  be 
such  prewar  linage  makers  as 
the  automobile  manufacturers, 
the  gasoline  and  oil  companies, 
the  tire  makers  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  new  linage  takers  for  the 
“postwar”  products  and  develop¬ 
ments  and  for  the  “war  babies” 
bringing  copy  on  detergents, 
DDT,  instant  coffees,  men’s  per¬ 
fumeries,  airplanes,  air-condi¬ 
tioning  and  aviation  schools.  .  .  . 

Indicative  of  the  copy  to  come 
from  some  of  the  appliance 
manufacturers  is  the  campaign 
mapped  out  by  Bendix  Home 
Appliance  Corp.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.  for  its  automatic  washing 
machine.  With  first  newspaper 
copy  appearing  in  October 
when  sample  washers  went  out 
to  dealers,  the  company  will 
spend  approximately  $2,000,000 
in  daily  newspapers  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  mostly  for  cooperative 
ads.  Also,  the  company  whose 
major  market  is  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas,  will  place 
some  national  newspaper  ads  in 
key  cities.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

To  advertise  its  postwar  ra¬ 
dio  models,  Scott  Radio  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  will  spend 
approximately  $350,000  national¬ 
ly  in  ’46.  With  Scott,  too,  local 
advertising  placement  in  news¬ 
papers  will  be  set  up  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  with  regular 
Scott  franchised  dealers.  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Chicago,  handles 
the  account. 

Other  appliance  companies 
readying  campaigns  for  release 
as  soon  as  product  availability 
permits,  include  Featherline 
Corp.,  who  through  Patjens  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  will  use  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  radio  to 
promote  its  Featherline  irons; 
Tepfer  Appliance  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  who  through  W.  W.  Garri¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  sched¬ 
ule  newspaper  and  magazine 
copy  on  Taylor  Junior  Washing 
machines;  Eureka  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Corp.,  Detroit,  who 
through  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc.,  will  publicize  the 
Eureka  cordless  iron  and  wastq 
disposal  unit  as  well  as  vacuum 
cleaner;  Traubee  Products,  Inc., 
who  has  decided  to  use  news¬ 
papers  on  behalf  of  its  Time- 
Saver  Pressure  Cooker  (J.  R. 
Kupsick  Advertising  Agency ) , 
and  the  F.  L.  Jacobs  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  who  via  MacManus,  John 
&  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit,  will  in¬ 
troduce  its  new  automatic  wash¬ 
ing  machine.  “Launderall.” 

Regarding  the  outlook  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  R.  L.  White,  president, 
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National  Electric  Manufacturers 
Association,  {Minted  out  in  his 
year-end  statement  that  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  biggest  Job  in  ’46  was 
reconversion.  To  achieve  this, 
he  said,  “Normal  channels  of 
distribution  for  consumer  goods 
such  as  appliances.  Involving 
from  30,000  to  50,000  dealers 
throughout  the  country,  must  be 
reestablished,  and  supplied  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Ex¬ 
tensive  programs  of.  retraining, 
sales  promotions  and  advertis¬ 
ing  must  also  be  carried  out  be¬ 
fore  the  steady  flow  of  goods 
can  be  resumed  on  a  scale  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  pent-up  de¬ 
mand.” 

Along  other  lines  American 
Viscose  Corp.  in  ’46  will  extend 
its  current  magazine  campaign 
explaining  the  advantages  of 
rayon  cord  in  tires  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  educational  ads  are 
the  work  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

Continental  Oil  Company 
plans  to  keep  the  public  mind¬ 
ful  of  its  new  high  octane  gas¬ 
oline,  Conoco  N-Tane,  with 
weekly  insertions  in  1,060  news¬ 
papers  this  winter  and  on  into 
spring.  Featured  in  the  ads  is 
the  comic  strip  hero.  Super¬ 
man. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  In¬ 
diana,  according  to  Wesley  I. 
Nunn,  advertising  manager,  will 
carry  on  a  campaign  which  will 
be  “the  largest  for  a  number 
of  years,  if  not  in  the  company’s 
history,” 

Putting  in  an  appearance 
among  the  postwar  advertisers 
are  many  associations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Trailer  Coach  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  whose 
members  produce  the  majority 
of  such  coaches  in  the  country, 
will  carry  on  through  1946  its 
three-year  campaign  which  it 
launched  this  fall  to  promote 
trailer  coaches.  Included  will 
be  dealer  a^  in  their  local 
newspapers,  supplied  by  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Extensive  campaigns  calling 
for  local  newspaper  advertising 
have  also  been  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Preserve  Industry 


We,  of  Norristown, 
are  (crateful  that  the 
New  Tear  will  brlnr 
continuous  eamins  power, 
busy  industries,  optimistic 
merchants  and  business  men. 

Thanks  to  ron  national 
adTertlsera  who  see  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  83,429  ABO 
City  Zone  population  and  our 
"cinohed"  $15,000,000  post¬ 
war  bayins  pocketbook. 
Selling  Norristown  is  an 
inside  Job,  at  ooorae. 


Norrisfonm  |h 
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Council  ($200,000  budget  for 
promotional  purposes  in  ’46); 
National  Ice  Public  Relations, 
and  similar  groups. 

Along  the  same  line,  Califor¬ 
nia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
has  established  an  advertising 
schedule  40%  higher  than  last 
year’s  program  for  its  winter 
and  spring  campaign.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  the  drive  will  be  420 
newspapers  in  310  cities 
throughout  the  country.  'The 
agency  is  Foote,  Cone  and 
Belding. 

Similarly,  Southern  Fruit  Dis¬ 
tributors,  Inc.,  is  preparing  to 
release  an  extensive  campaign 
in  newspapers  and  other  media 
via  S.  Duime  Lyon^  Inc.  Most 
of  the  emphasis,  it  is  explained, 
will  go  on  Southern  Fruit’s  Blue 
Bird  brand  of  citrus  fruit  Juices. 

Two  razor  blade  manufactur¬ 
ers  starting  off  the  new  year 
with  heavy  campaigns  are  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor  Company  and 
in  the  west  the  Purple  Blade, 
Inc.  Gillette  returns  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  and 
plans  its  bigges^romotion  since 
prewar  days.  The  schedule  in¬ 


cludes  weekly  ads  in  246  dailies 
in  195  cities  and  a  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  series  in  154  news¬ 
papers  in  129  cities.  ‘ 

Promoting  four  products — Dr. 
Lyon’s  Tooth  Powder,  Mulsi- 
fied  Coconut  Oil  Shampoo, 
Ayer’s  Pectorial,  a  cou^  rem¬ 
edy,  and  Double  Danderine — the 
R.  L.  Watkins  Company  Di¬ 
vision  of  Sterling  Drug,  Inc., 
announces  a  1946  advertising 
sch^ule  “more  extensive  than 
for  any  other  time  during  the 
past  15  years.”  Publication  ad¬ 
vertising  is  handled  through 
'Thompson-O’Koch.  Inc.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  comic  strip  tech¬ 
nique  for  Dr.  Lyon’s  tooth  pow¬ 
der  for  the  first  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  use  weekly  insertions  | 
in  a  list  of  15  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Radio  will  get  the  bulk 
of  the  advertising  of  the  other 
products. 

With  liquor  linage  in  general 
to  be  up,  Fleischmann  Distil^g 
Corp.  will  carry  on  its  heaviest 
sch^ule  in  years  for  Fleisch¬ 
mann  Distilled  Dry  Gin.  ’The 
list  includes  112  newspapers  in 
91  major  cities.  The  agency 
is  Ted  Bates,  Inc. 


from  one  600  line  adl 


Close  to  500,000  lines 
of  retail  food  odver- 
tising  appears  in  the 
Daily  Press  annually 
and  clase  support  is 
given  notional  sched¬ 
ules. 


In  the  first  major  test  of  advertising  in 
the  Daily  Press,  Jim  McGuire,  manager 
of  the  Oakland  Dairy,  placed  this  600 
line  ad  in  the  food  section  of  the  Daily 
Press  Thursday,  December  13.  Initial 
estimate  of  sales  was  set  at  4(X).  By 
Saturday  night  1040  were  sold  with 
many  unfilled  orders.  Jim's  happy;  so 
are  we.  Demonstrating  again  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  GOOD  in  Pontiac  for  those  who 
go  after  it! 
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CUT  YOURSELF  A  'TIECE  OF  CAKE'^ 

IN  THIS  RICH  MARKET! 

ABC  NET  PAID  39,257  DAILY 

POnTinc  Daily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 
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with  many  harn-to-fret  ileiiis  slill  »>n  lu*r  daily  chop¬ 
ping  list,  there  is  no  lel-do^\n  on  legwork,  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Hut  if  she  lives  in  one  of  the  33  counties  eompricing  (he  Indian¬ 
apolis  Radius,  the  odds  are  that  she  is  caving  nianv  a  ctep  with 
that  most  prized  of  all  shoppers"  chortCMits — 77/e  Iii(lian<tpi>lis  Aenvs. 

Since  "69,  through  ]>anic  and  hoom.  ^^ar  and  peace,  Hoosier 
women  have  made  it  a  daily  practice — and  a  profitable  practice — 
to  study  the  advertising  columns  of  The  \ens. 

All  of,  which  explains  whv  this  great  evening  «lailv — 96% 
home  deli I'ered — is  consistently  the  first  choi«-e  <»f  national  a<l\  er- 
tisers  selling  in  the  Central  Indiana  market. 


FIRST  in  doily  circulation  •  FIRST  in  daily  advertising  •  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
OWNING  AND  OFiRATINO  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 
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DAN  A.  CARROll,  no  E.  42N0  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17  .  J.  E.  lUTZ,  TRIRUNE  TO WER,  CHICAGO  1 1  •  J.  F.  BR EEZE,  £ U SINE'S  MANAGER 
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Deibler  Reviews  Work 
Of  WLB  Commission 


CHICAGO,  Jan.  2 — During  the 
32  months  of  operation  under 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  ( and 
Panel)  received  6,865  voluntary 
and  243  dispute  cases,  according 
to  the  final  report  prepared  by 
Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  submitted 
this  week  to  WLB  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  Commission  com¬ 
pleted  its  wartime  work,  Dec.  31. 

The  Commission  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  Panel  in  Feb..  1943 
by  a  directive  of  the  NWLB.  It 
was  set  up  In  response  to  a  joint 
request  made  by  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee;  Claude  M. 
Baker,  then  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union; 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of  In¬ 
ternationa’  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union;  Edward  J. 
Volz,  president.  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union;  and  Leo 
J.  Buckley,  president.  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union. 
The  original  request  was  later 
endorsed  by  Milton  Murray, 
president,  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Shows  Volume  of  Work 
The  Panel  continued  to  act  un¬ 
til  Feb.  8,  1944,  when  the  na¬ 
tional  board  reconstituted  the 
Panel  as  a  Commission,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  pass  on  all  newspaper 
cases,  subject  to  review  of  the 
national  board.  Dr.  Deibler 
pointed  out.  The  volume  of  Com¬ 
mission  action  is  refiected  in  the 
following  report  on  cases  han¬ 
dled; 


Union 

Dispntet. 

yolunlary 

Guild  . 

..  129 

507 

Mailers  . 

8 

239 

Photo- Engraven 

5 

151 

Pressmen  . 

7 

711 

Stereotypers  . . . . 

S 

493 

Typographical 

..  66 

1,.109 

Consolidated  . . . . 

0 

•  131 

Other  Unions  . . . 

23 

439 

No  Union . 

0 

2,885 

Total  . 

..  243 

6,865 

“It  will  be  observed  that  the 
guild  accounted  for  53%  of  the 
disputes  and  7.38%  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  cases,”  stated  Dr.  Deibler. 
“The  Typographical  Union  ac¬ 
counted  for  27%  of  the  disputes 
and  19%  of  the  voluntary  cases. 
These  two  unions  accounted  for 
80*^)  of  the  disputes  and  26.38% 
of  the  voluntary  cases.” 

During  the  life  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  65  strikes  occurred  with¬ 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  which 
listed  them  as  follows:  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  49;  Drivers  and 
Mail  Deliverers’  Union,  5;  Stereo¬ 
typers,  3;  Pressmen,  4;  Paper 
Handlers,  Drivers,  Truckers  ( In¬ 
dependent)  and  Pittsburgh 
Truck  Drivers,  1  each.  The  guild 
had  none. 

Dr.  Deibler  pointed  out  that 
of  the  49  typographical  union 
strikes,  28  occurred  during  the 
past  year,  after  the  1945  General 
Laws  of  the  union  became  effec¬ 
tive. 

“In  dispute  cases,  aside  from 
the  personal  efforts  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission,  little 


was  attempted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  an  agency  of  the  board,” 
Deibler  stated.  “The  acceptance 
of  decisions  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  rested  primarily  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  labor  and  man¬ 
agements  affected.  At  best  only 
sanctions  could  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  because  it  was  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  President  would 
have  used  his  power  to  seize  the 
property  of  a  publisher.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
degree  of  compliance  was  excel¬ 
lent.” 

He  cited  a  single  instance 
where  management  refused  to 
abide  by  an  order  directing 
maintenance  of  membership,  in 
which  the  Commission  held  a 
show  cause  hearing  and  made  a 
special  report  to  the  National 
Board. 

Cites  Advantages 

“As  far  as  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned,  it  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  of  both  la¬ 
bor  and  industry  renresenta^ives 
as  well  as  the  public  members 
that  the  decision  to  establish  a 
separate  industry  commission 
was  amply  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sults,”  commented  Dr.  Deibler. 

Dr.  Deibler’s  report  detailed 
the  many  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Commission  under 
Wage  Stabilization,  including 
maladiustments,  gross  inequities, 
and  such  fringe  issues  as  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  merit  and  length  of 
service  plans. 

Among  the  non-wage  issues 
was  maintenance  of  membership 
in  editorial  departments,  he 
added,  stating; 

“At  the  outset  the  Commission 
was  faced  with  a  hotly  contested 
issue  involving  the  granting  of 
a  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  mechanical 
unions,  managements  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  few  exceptions  were 
vigorously  opposed  to  any  form 
of  union  security  as  applied  to 
the  editorial  departments.  The 
opposition  was  based  upon  the 
belief  that  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  was,  in  fact,  an  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  freedom  of  the  press.” 

He  cited  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Patriot  case  which  was  referred 
to  the  National  Board  in  which 
the  board  held  in  1944  that  the 
granting  of  a  maintenance  clause 
was  not  an  encroachment  upon 
freedom  of  the  press.  “There¬ 
after,  the  Commission  granted 
maintenance  when  requested,  ex¬ 
cept  in  two  cases.”  said  Dr. 
Deibler,  “in  one  of  which  the 
Commission  was  reversed  by  the 
National  Board.” 

He  also  gave  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  1945  laws  of  ITU, 
dealing  with  the  abolishment  of 
local  arbitration  of  disputes 
through  release  by  the  ITU  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  and  time  and 
one-half  on  the  sixth  shift  in  the 
operation  of  the  five-day  week. 
Between  20  and  30  dispute  cases 
were  certified  to  the  Commission 
as  a  result  of  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  ITU  and  publishers,  he 


pointed  out.  “Before  these  cases 
could  be  processed  and  cleared, 
the  ITU  attempted  to  withdraw 
the  cases  and  engaged  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes,”  he  said.  “Twenty- 
one  cases  were  sent  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  for  adjustment.” 

Commenting  upon  the  tri-par- 
tite  procedure  m  disposing  of 
both  voluntary  and  dispute 
cases,  in  which  labor  and  indus¬ 
try  members  served  along  with 
a  public  member.  Dr.  Deibler 
stated  in  part: 

“The  advantages  of  the  tri¬ 
partite  procedure  as  practiced  by 
the  Newspaper  Commission 
greatly  outweighed  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Generally,  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  was  accepted  by 
both  labor  and  industry  repre¬ 
sentatives,  however,  as  the  mal¬ 
adjustment  allowances  became 
exhausted  by  wage  increases, 
there  was  increasing  resistance 
to  the  stabilization  program. 
This  resistance  was  most  vigor¬ 
ously  voiced  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 

“The  chief  objection  to  the 
tri-partite  procedure  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  lay  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  members,  both  labor  and 
industry,  were  drawn  from  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  at  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  location 
of  the  Commission.  This  fact 
precluded  frequent  policy  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  result  that  only 
the  few  active  members  of  the 
Commission  became  familiar 
with  its  problems  and  with  the 
wage  stabilization  principles  of 
the  Board. 

“A  result  of  this  general  sit¬ 
uation  was  to  add  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Public  members 
and  to  the  staff  to  make  sure  that 
the  Board’s  policy  was  properly 
applied.  This  responsibility  had 
to  be  assumed,  often  in  the  face 
of  hostile  criticism  from  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  interested 
parties.  However,  on  the  whole, 
the  personal  relations  were  re¬ 
markably  free  from  bitterness 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  tri¬ 
partite  procedure  was  to 
strengthen  the  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  among  the  Com¬ 
mission  members.” 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  un¬ 
til  Sept.,  1945,  when  Dr.  Deibler, 
Northwestern  University,  who 
had  served  as  vice-chairman 
from  the  start,  became  chairman. 


^  Yes,  you  get  EXTRA 

value,  EXTRA  coverage, 
EXTRA  readership  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley’s 
best-read  newspat)ers. 
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Both  world  wars 
were  won  by  the’ 
side  with  the  big¬ 
gest  circulation, 
and  the  triumphs 
of  industry  are  won 
the  same  way  .  .  . 
In  Washington,  the 
first  newspaper  for 
both  quality  and 
numbers  is  the 
Times-Herald. 
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*  Gannisoii  Homes,  Inc. 

Gunnison  homes. 


I,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  war  pre-fabricated  homes  for  the  atomic  bomb  project  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  hospitals  and  barracks  for  overseas  shipment.  Gunnison  Homes  now  looks 
forward  to  early  resumption  of  mass-production  of  homes  on  an  even  greater  scale  than  its 
prewar  experience. 


Millions  of  Americans  enter  the  peacetime  era  with  plans  to  own  homes  of  their  own,  or 
a  desire  for  home  ownership  which  may  well  be  realized  in  the  near  future.  The  pre¬ 
fabricated  home  industry  has  now  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  housing  field,  and 
may  be  expected  to  supply  a  substantial  part  of  this  demand.  Gunnison  Homes,  as  a 
pioneer  and  leader  of  this  industry,  is  optimistic  over  the  role  it  will  play  in  this  postwar 
production  job. 


As  evidence  of  its  confidence  in  the  future,  Gunnison  Homes  has  announced  plans  to  build 
immediately  in  the  Louisville  area,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  one  of  the  largest  and  first 
completely  mechanized  plants  in  America  for  the  mass  production  of  homes.  VVe  are  looking 
forward  with  pleasure  to  our  relationship  as  a  member  of  Louisville’s  postwar  industrial 
family,  and  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  housing  requirements  of  its  citizens  as  well  as 
adding  greatly  to  employment  opportunities. 

FOSTER  GUNNISt).\’,  President 


^  Consider  H.  Willett,  Inc.  fUeeu 


We  BELIEVE  that  the  woodworking  business  is  coming  into  its  own.  The  outlook 
is  better  by  far  than  it  has  ever  been  in  its  entire  history.  Because  of  this  we  immediately 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  war  contracts  to  increase  our  machine  capacity  25%  and  to 
completely  conveyorize  our  two  factories.  This  will  give  us  one  of  the  few  straight-line 
furniture  production  plants  in  the  United  States. 

We  manufacture  cherry  and  hard  maple  furniture.  At  the  start  of  the  war  we  were  forced 
to  curtail  production  and  only  employed  250  people  during  this  period.  We  have  no 
reconversion  problems  and  are  getting  into  full  production  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When 
we  have  completed  our  expansion  program  we  will  employ  from  600  to  700  people. 

We  have  complete  confidence  in  Louisville!  With  its  ideal  labor  situation,  materials  and 
shipping  facilities,  it  is  entitled  to  a  splendid  industrial  future. 

HENRY  W.  WALES,  President 


No.  1 2  in  a  scries  of  messases  about  plans  for  Louisville 
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Louisville  Times^ 

Radio  Station  WHAS 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Drive  by  Times 
Breaks  Rail  Jam 
In  Indianapolis 


Pupils  Report 
School  Stories 
For  Detroit  Page 


the  regular  report  oI  scnooi  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  29—  homer  h^avinV  them  takVn  oTto 
activities.  It  is  our  object  to  More  than  4  000  war  vptoranc 

present  the  school  news  in  an  caught  in  this’ city’s  biggest  holi-  ^  VFW*^  members  from^hew 

lSi?inl’’  °  day^raffic  Jam  got  fhome  for  “^uTi^r  S^Sight.  Govern^^^^ 

loriBiizing.  Christmas”  this  week  because  Ralph  Gates  ordered  the  Indiana 

of  swift  action  by  state  and  city  state  Guard  into  action  with  100 
Meat  Returns  to  Air  government,  veterans’  organi^-  trucks,  which  worked  continu- 
1  leai  neiums  to  and  private  citizens  in-  ously  until  Christmas  night. 

Chicago,  Jan.  2— Meat  returns  augurated  by  the  Indianapolis  Local  radio  stations  came  to  the 

to  the  air  Jan.  15,  when  the  Times.  support  of  the  program  Satur- 

American  Meat  Institute  be-  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  nfght.  and  the  Indianapolis 
comes  first  sponsor  of  the  Fred  holiday,  the  Times  found  In-  followed  through  on  Sun- 

Waring  variety  show  on  149  dianapolis  station  jammed  with  day. 
coast-to-coast  stations  of  the  Na-  an  estimated  40,000  persons.  a 

tional  Broadcasting  Company.  Airplanes  were  largely  out  of  Rnniia 

The  show  expands  the  Institute’s  service  because  of  bad  weather  isiuuiie  uoxiua 

meat  educational  and  advertls-  and  bus  travel  was  sharply  re-  The  Chicago  Tribune  paid  its 

ing  program  which  now  employs  duced  by  a  strike.  30th  Christmas  bonus  to  the 

newspapers  and  a  wide  variety  The  Times  played  the  story  as  3,500  employes  of  the  Tribune 
1  _  ■ •  ,  an  exclusive  in  its  first  edition,  company  and  of  radio  station 

leading  monthly  women’s  publi-  then  followed  with  a  front  page  WGN.  A  bonus  also  was  paid  to 
cations,  home  economics  period-  editorial  in  subsequent  editions  employes  of  the  Tribune’*  Cana- 
.  ••  calling  for  action  to  "Get  the  dian  subsidiaries. 


Detroit,  Jan.  3 — A  new  accent 
is  being  stressed  on  the  School 
Page  of  the  Detroit  News,  which 
has  been  re¬ 
sumed  after  the 
wartime  layoff. 

According  to  the 
the 

new  page,  Wilda 
it 

stresses  the  pre- 
sentation  real 
news  from  the 
schools  and  Sfr  ■ 

shies  away  from  V  sir  H 

any  attempts  to  ^  |v  ■ 

sell  education  it-  . .  -  — « 

Where  in  the  Allured 

past,  papers  which  ran  school  of  national  weekly  magazines, 
pages  devoted  the  space  to  es-  ■  *•-’  • 

says,  honor  rolls  and  announce-  _  --- 

ments  of  meetings.  Miss  Allured  icals  and  other  media, 
devotes  the  full  eight  column* 
to  telling  of  the  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  aspects  of  school  life. 

The  News  School  Page  run'- 
every  Monday.  It  is  well-lllus- 
trat^  with  interesting  art  an( 
has  no  advertising.  It  reache 
out  into  five  counties  outsid'. 

Wayne  County  itself  to  touch  the 
rural  area  schools.  In  all,  it 
covers  the  activities  of  roughl> 

1,000  schools,  with  an  approxi¬ 
mate  total  enrollment  of  200,000. 

The  difference  between  the 
News  School  Page  and  others 
around  the  country  lies  in  stress¬ 
ing  the  children’s  viewpoint. 

Whereas  most  school  pages  rely 
on  reports  from  teachers  or 
from  Board  of  Education  hand¬ 
outs,  the  News  page  is  prepared 
from  material  submitted  directly 
by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Teachers  Cooperate 

Teachers  coo^rate  willingly 
in  the  project.  Miss  Allured  said 
assigning  the  reporting  assign¬ 
ment  as  an  honor  to  top  stu¬ 
dents.  The  reports  are  rewritten 
by  Miss  Allured  and  her  assis¬ 
tant.  Betty  StoU. 

Explaining  why  the  News  is 
willing  to  devote  eight  columns 
of  space  to  school  activities, 

Miss  Allured  said: 

"The  Detroit  News  feels  thai 
the  reading  public  is  not  aware 
of  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  city  and  rural  schools 
of  today.  The  News  is  sure,  also, 
that  all  persons  are  interested  in 
reading  of  every-day  activities 
in  the  schools.  Parents  always 
enjoy  reading  of  their  children’s 
exploits,  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  interested  in  any  chil¬ 
dren’s  activities.” 

But  the  News  School  Page, 
with  its  attractive  make-up, 
proves  interesting  reading,  be¬ 
cause  it  goes  beyond  the  “every¬ 
day”  activities.  For  instance,  a 
child  recently  a  refugee  from 
war-tom  Europe,  told  his  story 
and  provided  interesting  reading 
for  adults  as  well  as  the  other 
school  children. 

The  School  Page  helps  pro¬ 
mote  the  various  national  drives, 
such  as  those  for  paper,  tin,  and 
the  War  Bond  sales.  It  promotes 
the  Americanization  program  by 
its  stories  of  various  nationality 


HEADLINING  the  UitorkJ  Page 


Helping  Oklahoma  make  up  her  mind  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  constructive  services  rendered 
to  their  readers  by  The  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
Luther  Harrison,  veteran  Oklahoman  editorial 
■writer,  has  ployed  an  important  part  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  His  regular  Friday  editorial,  based  on  a 
biblical  quotation,  is  an  inspiration  to  thousands. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUEUSHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN'  ★  WKY.  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
KVPR,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  -^r  KLZ,  DENVER  (A«il.  Mgmt.)  if  BEPBESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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Repretented  Nationally  by  0*MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Ine. 


the  Hl-spotin  oHIO 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  JoMory  S.  194« 


You  ranH  cover  oHIo  without  Hitting  this  Hl-spot  .  .  .  and 
you  have  to  include  the  Columhus  Dispatch  to  Hit  it  hard. 

In  its  home  county,  the  daily  Dispatch  reaches  97%  of  all 
occupied  dwellings.  In  the  Columhus  Retail  Trading  Zone  (A.B.G 
figures)  the  Sunday  Dispatch  reaches  32%  of  all  homes. 

While  lineage  figures  are  not  necessarily  a  true  gauge  in 
these  8pace>rationed  times,  the  fact  remains  that  leading  adver* 
tisers  gave  the  Dispatch  leadersHIp  in  lineage  among  all  Ohio's 
newspapers  in  1944. 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


TEXHS  QUHlITV  NEIUSPHPER 


p  Otfj^r  sections  require  pub- 

1  JTQpGrS  lishing  companies  to  issue  regis- 
__  y  tered  abares  of  stock  only  and 

I  to  furniaii  complete  data  on  cap- 

^**'*'^*  italization,  ownersbip,  and  loans 

CC  T.^TUir  mortages  outstanding. 

XAiW  Before  its  modification,  the 

o  controversial  Article  One  read 

“  follows:  “All  poTSons  shall 
to  publish  any 
organ,  always  providing  that  it 
ably  from  the  attack  the  individual 

rights  of  man.  Popular  denun* 

1  the  original  ciation  of  any  newspaper  violat- 
invoked  stoi>-  ing  this  principle  shall  hereby  be 
ewspapers  and  authorized.  TTie  Supreme  Court 
'ations  would  is  the  only  authority  which  may 


Halifax  Editoi 
Wins  His  Point 

Jan  3- 


—  —  _  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Jan  3 — Parlia- 

hlovr  mentary  correspondents  have 

*  *^****iFS?*o  credited  C.  Fred  Fraser,  manag- 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Growth  of  ing  editor  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  memberships  Halifax  Chron- 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  tele  and  Star,  . 
tions  was  cited  here  this  week  with  an  editor-  i 

with  the  report  that  342  U.  S.  ial  victory  in  f  g  ^ 

and  72  Canadian  country  week-  forcing  a 
lies  are  now  members  of  the  jn  the 
bureau.  ion  G  o ' 

The  total  of  414  ABC  mem-  ment's 
berships  among  weeklies  was  policy, 
contrasted  with  49  such  mem-  Fri 

bers  in  1941.  At  that  time  there  gan  in  I 
were  22  U.  S.  and  27  Canadian  ber  to 
weeklies  belonging  to  the  bu-  the  pro 
eau.  Two  years  previous — in  tariffs  or 
1939— the  ABC  introduced  the  tubing, 
special  once  -  a  -  year-audit  for  "  ’ 

country  weeklies. 

150  Applications  Ponding 

In  1942  the  weekly  member¬ 
ships  stood  at  63,  U.  S.,  33,  Can¬ 
adian;  in  1943  there  were  106, 

U.  S.  and  35,  Canadian;  and  in 
1944,  178,  U.  S.  and  45,  Can¬ 
adian.  At  the  close  of  1945, 
with  a  total  of  414  weekly  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Bureau,  there  were 
more  than  150  applications  on 
hand  from  weeklies,  waiting 
their  first  audit. 

Success  of  this  program  to  en¬ 
courage  weekly  publishers  to 
have  their  circulations  audited 
is  largely  due  to  the  continual 
promotional  efforts  of  various 
state  press  association  managers, 
together  with  the  help  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  and  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  Inc. 

“We  have  written  thousands 
of  letters  in  an  effort  to  explain 
the  necessary  records  needed  to 
get  the  circulation  data  in  order 
for  the  first  of  the  auditor.” 
said  Don  Eck,  NEA  general 
manager.  “In  this  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  splendid  cooperation 
from  the  Chicago  headquarters. 

“We  have  learned  from  pub¬ 
lishers  of  their  experiences  in 
setting  their  record  in  order 
for  an  auditor  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  statements  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  records  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  than  in  the  hit-and- 
miss  fashion  that  was  used  by  a 
great  many  of  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  prior  to  their  audit.’’ 

■ 

Campbell  to  Direct 
Promotion  in  Johnstown 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  2 — Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Krebs,  publisher  of  the 
Johnstoivn  Tribune  and  Johns¬ 
town  Democrat,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Robert  V.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  the  position  of  promotion 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  This  is  a  new  position  and 
will  not  affect  the  duties  of  any 
present  members  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  Mr.  Campbell  will 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  work  and  na¬ 
tion  advertising. 

Mr.  Campbell  comes  to  Johns¬ 
town  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where 
he  wa3  advertising  manager  of 
the  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and  the 
Pueblo  Chieftain.  Prior  to  his 
services  in  Pueblo  he  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 


The  Newspaper 


Network  in  Texas! 

ir  ONE  ORDER.^ 

★  ONE  CONTRACT.^ 

★  DISCOUNTS  TO 


Here  is  one  way  you  can  buy  newspapers 
easily!  Save  hours  in  nraking  out  orders, 
contracts,  and  handling  bills!  Earn  discounts 
for  your  client!  Save  up  to  8.7C  per  line! 
Complete  your  Texas  Market  Cover¬ 
age!  The  Network  offers  real  economy  plus 
genuine,  effective  merchandising 
service! 


for  Complete  Information,  See  Our 
Listing  In  This  Issuo  of  Standard  Rato 
A  Data  Service. 
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f  lirery  i/cnsfh/lfer  owes  its  cidiertisers 
L  uti  exiUt  ciefi)iitlou  of  its  yeiuiershij) 


What  she  spends  to  feed  her  family  is  a  house¬ 
wife’s  own  business  .  .  .  but  wouldn’t  you  like  to 
know?  The  advertiser  who  shares  her  secret  has 
knowledge  instead  of  impression  to  go  on  when 
estimating  his  advertising  effect. 

Regularly  since  1938,  the  Herald  Tribune  Con¬ 
tinuing  Home  Study  has  asked  readers  personal 
questions  .  .  .  and  gotten  frank  answers.  They 
have  enabled  us  to  define  our  audience  exactly: 
their  earnings,  their  yearnings,  their  spending  for 
needs  and  niceties  .  .  .  and  much  more.  .-Ml  with 
accuracy  approaching  the  absolute. 


Thus  we  can  tell  you  just  how  much  Herald 
Tribune  families’  food  budgets  have  soared.  Pre¬ 
war,  half  spent  §13  or  more  weekly  for  food  used 
at  home.  Today  4/5  are  in  this  bracket.  44.1%  of 
Herald  Tribune  families  spend  §20  or  more 
weekly.  Facts  like  these,  telling  you  how  you  can 
use  Herald  Tribune  space  profitably,  are  packed 
into  every  page  of  the 


What  are  yuur  weekly  expenses  for  food  used  at  home? 

1940 

1944 

$20.00  and  over  .... 

.  123%. 

.  .  44.1% 

•  $20.00  TO  $24.99  .  . 

.  10.2  . 

.  .  21.6 

•  $25.00  TO  $29.99  .  . 

5.7  . 

.  .  11.7 

•  $30.00  AND  OVER  .  . 

.  6.3  . 

.  .  10.8 

$13.00  to  $19.99  .  .  .  . 

.  28.2  . 

.  .  35.9 

•  $13.00  TO  $15.99  .  . 

.  20.7  . 

.  .  24.7 

•  $16.00  TO  $19.99  .  . 

7.5  . 

.  .  11.2 

Under  $13.00  .  ;  .  .  . 

.  49.6  . 

.  .  20.0 

•  $9.99  OR  LESS  .  .  . 

.  22.6  . 

.  .  5.0 

•  $10.00  TO  $12.99  .  . 

.  27.0  . 

.  .  15.0 

Average  Weekly  Expenditure 

.  $14.89  . 

.  .  $iai4 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

IDITOR  A  PURLISHER  for  Jaiiyary  5.  1946 


CONTI 


HOME  STUDY 
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Reporter  Sow 
Pulpwood  Used 
As  Fuel  Abroad 


Canadians  Eye 
Their  Shortage 
Of  Book  Paper 


More  food  is  sold  in  Wcstclicstcr 
county  than  in  Syracuse,  Utica,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  Albany  and  Binghamton  put 
together.  Any  drug  or  cosmetic  line 
will  have  to  do  a  bang-up  job  on 
those  five  cities  to  equal  the  West¬ 
chester  volume  which  is  waiting  for 
it.  The  building  material  business  in 
this  one  county  nms  about  $4,000,00o 
higher  than  the  total  of  those  five- 
cities. 

Just  keep  these  facts  in  mind  wlien 
you’re  putting  your  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  together.  If  you  want  one  of  thc 
finest  markets  in  America  served  up 
to  you  on  a  silver  platter,  use  the 
Westchester  Newspapers. 


Some  of  America'i  fineit  products 
ore  cashing  in  on  this  rich 
market  by  advertising  in: 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Ploini,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torryfown,N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (Affil.),  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


c^yvestchester 

^^^wspapers 

Covering 

THE  T4th  MARKET 
IN  AMERICA 

R»pr»*»nt»d  Nationally  by  the 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
New  York 


Distributed  with  the 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHER  f«r  JaMory  8.  im 


NEW  RECOGNITION 

for  ITEM’S  Civic  Achievements 


LARRY  GUERIN  receives 


HEVWOOD  BROUN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

item  etati  irriter  given  one  ot 
nation’e  highest  honors  tor  journalists 

Mr.  Guerin’s  award-winning  investiga¬ 
tions  dealt  with  prison  parole  practices, 


REPORTS 


Home , 
Facilities 
Inadequate 

tr  tsm  Catfto 

iMdil 

DumpsTIireaten 
City  Health 


RESULTS 

Milne  Board 
Admits  Meed 
For  Changes 

>•■  ««•  > 
I  sW  tear***  *  C 


fW  %aar4  «f  «f  Ow 

IMm  Mm 

lAlMI  th«l  ClUattB 
NIlB  tf*  MrttMOr 


MataHy  tmnm 
TW  **••■*»*>•  •••♦<  * 

4^tms  ••II  fV  i-'N  ' 


Milton  Street 
Dump  Will  Be 
Closed  Down 


3  Governors  Ignore 
Statens  Forgotten  Men 

•?  CMiHM 

a  Oim  turn  tns 
(0*1  IftAfWMfMa  MM  M  M  m  UM* 

u  prwnmiwn  *1  AiMMia. 


Gov.  Davis  Frees  Two 
After  Angola  Expose 

yia»MU*r  mtmw  a  imtmw  *  sUw  > 


State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Juvenile 
Court  and  Detention  Home,  and  local 
agencies  for  poor  and  helpless  children. 


Ill  Mother  And  Qiildren 
Found  Living  In  Hovel  Her 


I  N*«  OrViM.  d  iMfusO  I 


C 


Second  Taylor  Child 
Placed  In  Asylum 
After  Item’s  Expose 


Your  New 
Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 


NEW  ORLEANS 

ITEM 


Ralph  Nicholson,  Owner  and  Publisher 

READER  ACCEPTANCE)  Lorgast  Evaning  Circulation  in  Louisiana 
(92%  concentrated  In  the  New  Orleans  market— growing  steadily) 
ADVERTISING  ACCEPTANCE)  Nsariy  10,000,000  linos  carriod  in  194S 

SAWYER  -  FERGUSON  .  WALKE  R  CO.,  NATION  AL  REPRESENTATIVES 

lOITOR  A  PUILISHIR  fer  JesMory  8,  1944 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


4  Themes  for  Selling 
Health  Shoes  to  Men 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


SHOE  ration  stamps  are  gone. 

Shoe  manufacturers  —  up  to 
now — have  had  few  interrup¬ 
tions  in  their  production  pro¬ 
grams.  Leather  of  all  kinds  is 
still  scarce,  but  millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes,  including  corrective 
health  shoes,  are  being  pro¬ 
duced.  Because  of  the  long 
hours  worked  during  the  war 
period  and  the  indifference  of 
the  average  man  over  35  regard¬ 
ing  his  feet,  there  is  now  a  tre¬ 
mendous  market  for  the  sale  of 
health  shoes  for  men. 

In  an  average  market  with 
10,000  or  100,000  males  may  be 
found  14.1%  men  ages  35  to  45 
years.  In  the  age  group  45  to 
75  years,  we  find  21.8%.  The 
total  number  of  men  aged  35  to 
75  years  in  a  market  of  10,000 
males  is  3,590;  in  a  market  with 
100,000  men,  the  number  is 
35,900. 

In  the  smaller  market,  with 
3,590  men  over  35,  you  may  find 
five  shoe  stores  that  sell  90%  of 
all  men’s  shoes.  In  the  larger 
market,  about  15  stores  will  sell 
90%  of  all  men’s  shoes.  ’The 
larger  the  market — usually — the 
larger  the  sales  per  store. 

Ads  on  Sports  Pagos 

In  one  market,  with  Just  over 
100,000  males,  there  is  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of 
58,(^.  The  local  rate  is  12  cents 
a  line.  From  the  publisher  we 
learn  that  his  paper  —  it’s  the 
only  paper  in  tne  market — 
reaches  Just  about  every  male 
prospect  from  35  to  75  years  of 
age.  We  also  know,  from  a  study 
of  the  paper,  that  it  places  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  sports 
of  all  kinds— local,  state  and 
national.  From  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  Continuing  Studies 
we  know  that  a  good  sports  page 
has  heavy  reader  traffic.  There¬ 
fore,  we  suggest  running  all  ads 
on  the  sports  pages. 

Recently  we  asked  a  nerve 
specialist  about  so-called  health 
^oes.  Here  is  what  he  said: 
"Ttn  /ears  ago,  several  of  our 
doctors  at  the  So  &  So  hospital 
decided  to  make  a  study  of 
men’s  shoes.  Each  doctor  visited 
a  different  shoe  store  and  was 
fitted  to  a  pair  of  good  shoes. 
Each  doctor  then  haa  X-ray  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  his  feet  with  the 
new  shoes.  Not  one  pair  bought 
by  any  of  the  doctors  was  cor¬ 
rect  in  terms  of  the  position  of 
the  bones  of  the  feet. 

“’The  photographs  were  then 
shown  to  the  manufacturers 
who  made  the  shoes.  Here  is 
what  they  said:  ‘Yes,  we  know 
that  our  shoes  are  not  correct 
from  a  foot-health  standpoint, 
but  we  have  learned,  over  the 
years,  that  the  average  man 
doesn’t  want  to  wear  a  pair  of 
shoes  with  a  straight  line  from 
the  inside  of  the  heel  to  the  big 
toe.  He  doesn’t  want  a  rounded 
toe.  So  we  make  what  they 


want  to  wear,  and  that’s  that.'  ” 

Out  of  the  35,900  men  in  the 
larger  market,  you  might  find  at 
least  10,000  who  occasionally,  or 
frequently,  are  conscious  of  the 
pains  and  aches  Just  mentioned. 
This  is  the  market  to  sell;  don  t 
talk  health  shoes  to  the  man 
who  hasn’t  yet  had  foot  trouble. 

Four  Copy  Themes 

Assume  that  all  of  your  copy 
is  going  to  be  directed  at  those 
who  are  now  suffering  from  one 
or  more  foot  ailments,  nieme 
No.  1  should  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  immediate  relief. 
Thousands  of  good  “stand-up" 
Jobs  are  sacrificed  for  “sit- 
down"  Jobs  that  pay  less.  Head¬ 
lines  like  these  will  get  action: 
“Lose  Job  because  of  aching 
feet?”  “Are  your  feet  ‘gone’  at 
3  p.m.?’’ 

Theme  No.  2.  During  the 
war — and  now,  too — we  daily 
see  dozens  of  soldiers  correctly 
fitted  to  shoes  that  give  their 
feet  support  and  comfort.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
are  returning  to  civilian  life 
with  an  entirely  new  idea  of 
what  looks  good  on  their  feet. 
It's  all  a  matter  of  custom.  Tell 
your  prospects  that  they  may 
have  corrective  health  shoes 
that  look  good  at  all  times.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  men  in  this  country  now 
wear  corrective  shoes.  They 
don’t  give  a  hang  what  you 
think  about  the  appearance  of 
their  feet.  They  have  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  aches  and  pains.  They 
grow  to  like  the  lines  of  their 
shoes,  so  don’t  trade  down  on 
the  style  idea  of  health  shoes. 
Rather,  emphasize  their  fine 
appearance. 

Theme  No.  3.  Scientific  fit¬ 
tings.  Run  headlines  like  these: 
“Here  we  fit  your  feet  scien¬ 
tifically.”  “Every  pair  of  health 
shoes  fitted  to  YOUR  feet.”  “No 
obligation  to  examine  and  fit 
health  shoes.”  Make  it  easy  for 
the  prospect  to  drop  in  and  hear 
your  story  of  health,  via  shoes. 

Theme  No.  4.  Price  is  often  a 
handicap  in  selling  men  a  pair 
of  well-built  health  shoes.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  prospect  has  been  limit¬ 
ing  himself  to  $5  shoes.  He  is 
fitted  with  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
will  give  him  all-day  comfort. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  he 
asks,  in  a  hesitant  voice,  “How 
much  are  these  shoes?"  The 
salesman  says  $11.50  or  $14.  de¬ 
pending  on  the  model,  style  and 
lifts  that  may  be  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  his  arches.  To  soften  the 
blow,  always  insert  prices  in  all 
ads  run.  Let  them  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  health  shoes  cost 
more.  Ads  as  small  as  4  inches, 
single  column,  run  four  times 
each  week,  will,  in  a  year’s  time, 
give  you  health  shoe  store  a  vol¬ 
ume  that  will  surprise  both  you 
and  the  merchant. 

tNo.  168  in  a  series) 


Carrier  Scholarship 

Jackson.  Miss..  Jon.  3 — Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Johnson.  Jr.,  ossistant 
general  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  Daily  News,  bos  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  a 
four-year  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  carrier 
boy.  The  winner  may  select 
any  college  in  Mississippi. 
Carriers  will  not  be  asked  to 
enter  any  selling  contest  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
aword. 


Chi.  Times  to  Have 
Own  Ad  Offices 

Chicago,  Jan.  3 — Effective 
June  1,  the  Chicago  Times  will 
expand  its  national  advertising 
department  to  include  its  own 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  under  direction  of  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Binder,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

The  Times,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  returning  servicemen, 
is  discontinuing  use  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walk- 
er  Company,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  the  East  and  Mid¬ 
west,  but  will  continue  to  be 
represented  by  that  firm  in  the 
South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

“The  change  is  being  made 
especially  to  take  care  of  return¬ 
ing  servicemen,”  said  Leo  Ab¬ 
rams,  Times  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  announced  that  A.  D. 
Van  Allen  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  and  David 
Preston  will  work  under  Mr. 
Binder  in  Chicago. 

■ 

Brand  Names  Dinner 
For  N.Y.  Area  Arranged 

William  B.  Warner,  president 
of  the  McCall  Corporation,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  Host  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  dinner  of  the  Brand 
Names  Research  Foundation  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  Feb.  5,  honor¬ 
ing  brand  names  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  area  that  have 
served  the  public  50  years  or 
more,  it  was  announced  by 
George  L.  Russell,  Jr.,  the 
Foundation’s  chairman  and 
president  of  the  John  B.  Stetson 
Company. 

More  than  1,000  business  and 
industrial  leaders  from  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  are  expected  to 
attend  the  dinner  when  some 
175  brand  names  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  with  certificates  and  ci¬ 
tations  for  outstanding  service. 
■ 

Adman,  Son  Attacked 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  2 — After  an 
assault  upon  William  Fox,  an 
advertising  solicitor,  and  his  son, 
William  E.  Fox,  just  discharged 
from  army  service,  in  a  parking 
lot  near  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
at  night,  the  Journal  Co.  has  of¬ 
fered  a  reward  of  $500  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  assailants. 
Father  and  son  were  slugged 
about  11  p.m.,  after  attending 
boxing  matches,  by  the  driver 
of  another  car  who  became 
abusive  because  the  Fox  car 
couldn’t  be  moved  to  facilitate 
his  exit  from  the  parking  lot. 


First  Verne  Joy 
Awards  Made 
In  Centralia 

Centralia,  Ill.,  Jan.  3 — The 
first  annual  Verne  Joy  Founda¬ 
tion  awards  for  distinguished 
newspaper  talent  exhibited  in 
the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Evening 
Sentinel  were  made  Dec.  27  at 
a  Sentinel  Christmas  dinner. 

Joy,  editor  of  the  Sentinel, 
presented  the  following  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  ( by  classes ) : 

Straight  news  reporting — Miss 
Opal  Melton,  society  editor,  first; 
'Tom  W.  Maddox,  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  and  H.  C. 
Norcross,  Carlyle  reporter,  both 
honorable  mention. 

Local  feature  story — Jack  Dan¬ 
iel,  managing  editor,  first;  Ernest 
Dolan,  reporter,  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Display  advertisement — Robert 
Mapes. 

Photography — No  award  this 
year. 

Judgment  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  copy  appearing  in  the 
Sentinel,  and  originating  in  its 
basic  circulation  area,  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1945.  First 
place  winners  received  cash 
awards  of  $20  in  addition  to  cer¬ 
tificates. 

■ 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Valley  City  (N.  Dak.) 
Times-Record. 
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Daily  Double 
in  Baltimore 

The  beer  that  slakes  the  thirst  of 
more  Baltimoreans  than  any  other 
and  Baltimore’s  biggest  newspaper 
ride  down  the  home  stretch  to¬ 
gether  .  .  .  both  of  them  out  in 
front.  To  put  your  product  in  the 
big  money  in  the  nation’s  6th  city, 
take  a  fip  from  the  brewers  of 
Baltimore’s  top-selling  beer.  Put 
your  ad  dollars  on  the  .  .  . 


fDITOR  &  PUILISHERfor  JoMary  S.  1«4« 


Restriction  of  Prewi 
To  Press  Advocated 


WASHINGTON.  Jan.  3— The  is¬ 
sue  of  merged  intternational 
communications  has  been  re¬ 
vived  by  FCC  Commissioner 
Ray  C.  Wakefield  with  the 
proposition  that  cables  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  part  of  national  de¬ 
fense  and  subsidized,  and  that 
Press  Wireless  retain  its  inde¬ 
pendent  status  but  be  restricted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized,  namely,  service  to 
the  press. 

United  States  radiotelegraph 
carriers  have  established  direct 
circuits  with  70  foreign  points 
as  compared  with  28  served  by 
direct  cable  connections,  yet  the 
investment,  after  depreciation, 
in  radiotelegraph  is  only  $10.- 
000.000  as  compared  with  $39,- 
000,000  for  cables,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  points  out. 

“It  is  essential,"  he  said,  “that 
a  merged  company  not  be 
saddled  with  an  investment  in 
cables  higher  than  their  worth 
in  a  technically  advancing  in¬ 
dustry  and  that  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  amortization 
following  the  merger. 

“1  have  long  felt  that  if  cables 
are  to  be  maintained  solely  for 
security  purposes,  the  cost  of 
this  operation  should  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayer  rather  than  the 
rate  payer. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  issue 
of  high  cable  investments  vs. 
low  radiotelegraph  costs,  and 
the  need  for  cheap  worldwide 
telecommunications  must  be 
faced  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  any  sensible 
United  States  postwar  com¬ 
munications  program  must 
recognize  the  increasing  obso- 
lesence  of  existing  cable  fa¬ 
cilities  and  that  the  merged 
company  should  take  over  ex¬ 
isting  cables  at  a  price  which 
would  be  commensurate  with 
their  value  in  a  merged  world¬ 
wide  communications  system.” 

C  o  m  m  i  s  s  loner  Wakefield’s 
views  on  Press  Wireless  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  potential  merged 
i  n  t  emational  communications 
setup  were  expressed  in  this 
language: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  there 
Is  considerable  merit  to  the  ar- 
giiments  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  as 
an  independent  carrier  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  handling  of 
press  messages,  provided  that 
adequate  frequencies  can  be 
found  to  permit  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  independent  press 
communications  agency.  This 
would  involve  the  return  of 
Press  Wireless  to  its  prewar 
status  of  being  strictly  a  press 
carrier  and  an  abandonment  of 
its  emergency  wartime  commer¬ 
cial  and  governmental  traffic 
services. 

“It  is  not  contemplated  that 
the  merged  carriers  shall  be 
prohibited  from  transmitting 
press  messages,  but  that  the  ex¬ 
clusive  press  carrier  should  con¬ 
centrate  its  operations  upon  the 
special  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  press  for  high  priority  in 


transmission  of  press  material 
at  low  rates  throughout  the 
world.  One  of  the  prime  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  organization  of 
Press  Wireless  in  1929  was  the 
fact  that  the  less  profitable 
press  business  was  neglected  by 
the  commercial  carriers  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  high  priority  gov¬ 
ernment  business. 

“It  is  possible  that  eventually 
the  merged  carrier  will  supply 
the  press  with  service  so  good 
at  rates  so  low  that  a  separate 
press  carrier  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  But  until  then,  I  believe 
that  the  public  and  the  news 
agencies  of  this  country  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  continued  inde¬ 
pendent  operation  of  Press 
Wirele.ss  as  a  carrier  of  press 
messages  exclusively.” 

■ 

Sykes  to  Rejoin  Agency 
Aiter  a  Stormy  Trip 

Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29 — As 
he  rested  and  awaited  discharge 
from  the  Army  here,  Sgt.  Henry 
W.  Sykes,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
today  told  of  a  perilous  12-day 
trip  from  England  aboard  a  Brit¬ 
ish  “baby  flat-top”  buffeted  by 
80-miIes-per-hour  gales. 

Sykes,  who  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  July,  1942,  spent  31  months 
overseas  with  the  U.S.  Eighth 
Air  Force,  to  which  he  was  as¬ 
signed  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Daily  Express  of  London, 
Eng.  During  his  stav  in  England 
he  edited  a  souvenir  history  of 
the  Eighth  Air  Force. 

The  38-year-old  war  reporter, 
who  married  while  overseas, 
plans  to  rejoin  the  staff  of  the 
Kerr,  McCarthy  &  Roberts  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  New  York, 
where  he  was  employed  for  10 
years  previous  to  entering  the 
•ervlce.  He  formerly  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

WilUom  AUen  White 
Award  Is  Announced 

Students  of  the  William  Allen 
White  school  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
will  have  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  a  $2,500  literary 
award  annually  for  five  years, 
it  was  announced  by  the  W.  A. 
White  Foundation. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York  publishers,  is  establishing 
the  award  fund,  with  provision 
that  the  firm  could  publish  each 
year’s  prize  winning  manu¬ 
script.  Judges  of  the  award  are 
to  be  Kenneth  L.  Rawson,  editor 
of  Putnam’s:  Frederic  Babcock, 
Chicago  Tribune  book  editor, 
and  Chancellor  Dean  W.  Malott 
of  the  university. 

a 

155  Gift  Boxes  Sent 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  3 — Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
employes  sent  155  Christmas 
boxes  to  former  members  of 
the  paper  now  in  military  serv¬ 
ice.  80  still  being  overseas. 
Money  for  the  boxes  was  raised 
through  a  bazaar,  which  now 
has  become  an  annual  event. 


^liort  ^oLed 

JOHN  NYBERG  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star-Journal 
news  staff  got  a  phone  call  from 
a  woman  who  complained  she 
hadn’t  received  a  copy  of  the 
Morning  Tribune. 

“I  just  have  to  know  what  my 
‘Wishing  Well’  has  to  say  for 
me  today,”  she  pleaded.  “Is 
there  any  way  I  can  find  out?” 

Nyberg  said  he  would  work  it 
out  if  she  would  give  him  her 
first  name.  When  decoded  in 
the  ’‘Wishing  Well,”  the  mes¬ 
sage  said:  “Forget  it.” 


CONVERSATION  at  a  bar  be¬ 
tween  Ray  Lyle,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times,  and  Pfc.  Ladner  Norton, 
a  member  of  the  staff  on  leave, 
went  as  follows: 

Norton:  “Been  getting  many 
these  days?” 

Lyle:  "About  the  same." 
Norton:  "Just  like  when  I 
left,  huh?” 

Lyle:  "Yeah.  About  the  same." 
Norton  voas  the  "obit"  re¬ 
porter. 

m 

TWO  MEN  with  “heavy”  ac¬ 
cents  appeared  in  the  War 
Time  Prices  Board  offices  in 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  asked  for 
the  “ration  office.”  After  they 
were  directed  to  the  ration  office 
and  then  to  the  ration  officer,  a 
reporter  (according  to  A1  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Vancouver  News-Her¬ 
ald  columnist)  suggested  trying 
the  “Russian  Office”  in  the  same 
building.  ‘That  was  it. 

m 

UNDER  a  standing  head.  “Par¬ 
ties,”  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Observer  recently  listed 
the  birth  notes  .  .  .  and  then 
followed  a  filler:  "Never  before 
do  so  many  owe  so  much  to 
those  little  City  and  Vicinity 
ads.” 

m 

EDI‘rOR  Judson  W.  Conger  of 
the  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily 
Chronicle  thinks  the  compositors 
lie  awake  nights  figuring  out 
amusing  composition  errors, 
such  as  this  headline  on  the 
Society  Page: 

EVERE‘rT  CURDY  AND 
FRANCES  ACKERMAN 
ARE  FED  RECENTLY 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1S)45  The  Sun  s 
Total  Advertising  volume 
was  almost  one  and  a  half 
million  lines  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper.  The  Sun 
is  now  in  its  21st  oonscai- 
tive  year  of  advertising 
leader^ip  in  the  New  York 
evening  held. 


Changes  Made 
In  Milwaukee 
Journal  Staff 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  3 — Several 
malor  transfers  and  changes,  as 
well  as  returns  and  additions  to 
the  personnel  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  have  been  announced  this 
week. 

Robert  Doyle,  until  recently 
war  correspondent  with  service 
in  both  the  Pacific  and  European 
theaters  and  back  at  his  desk  in 
the  city  room,  becomes  head  of 
the  Journal’s  New  York  news 
bureau  as  of  Jan.  2.  'The  position 
was  last  filled  by  Paul  McMahon 
who  has  returned  and  is  now 
foreign  editor, 

Oliver  Kuechle,  veteran  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  track  writer, 
has  been  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  duties  of  assistant  sports 
editor. 

Paul  Ringler  joins  the  editorial 
writer  staff  on  Jan.  7  and  will 
be  succeeded  as  assistant  city 
editor  by  Harvey  Schwandner 
of  the  reportorial  staff. 

Returned  veterans  back  on  the 
staff  Include  Louis  OIczyk,  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  thv  Marine  Corps,  pic¬ 
ture  desk;  Harry  Sonnebom, 
Navy  lieutenant,  copy  desk;  Don 
‘Trenary,  Navy  lieutenant  and 
radar  specialist,  rewrite;  Sam 
Sherman,  Navy  lieutenant  who 
was  in  charge  of  a  gun  crew  on 
an  Army  transport,  labor  run; 
and  Cleon  Walfort  has  separated 
firom  the  Army  and  is  back  on 
sports. 

New  staff  members,  all  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  include  erst¬ 
while  Capt.  Eugene  Phillips,  Lt. 
Bill  Crittenden  who  went  into 
service  from  college  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Lt.  Robert  Fleming, 
last  with  the  Madison,  Wis., 
Capital  Times,  all  with  European 
service. 

- Extra!  Extra! - 
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EDITOR^PRIEST  TELLS 
ABOUT  DOUBLE  UFE 

In 

Out  of  the 
Hell-Box 

In  this  EXcniNC  iook, 
Irwin  St.  John  Tucker  (better 
known  as  Friar  Tuck)  reveal* 
what  it*8  like  to  work  behind  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  six  days  a  week  and  to 
conduct  regular  services  in  his 
“Little  Church  at  the  End  of  the 
Road”  on  the  seventh  day.  In 
describing  his  two-sided  existence, 
the  Friar  develops  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  is  both  unusual  and  re¬ 
freshing  and  adds  real  news  value 
to  every  page  of  this  book.  $2.00 

Postage  Additional 

Frost  Your  Booktoltor  or 

MOREHOUSE-GORHAM  CO. 
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. . .  and  a  newspaper,  too 


.  .  and  we're  not  referring  to  the  writers,  the 
photographers  and  editors,  and  all  the  other  people 
who  produce  the  Sxm-Telegraph.  We're  talking  about 
the  families  who  spend  six  million  dollars  a  yeeur 
to  have  their  favorite  newspaper  .  . .  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  ...  in  their  homes. 

We've  watched  them  buy  their  newspaper  at 
newsstands  and  in  neighborhood  stores,  we've 
covered  home  delivery  routes  with  carrier  boys  . . 
we've  literally  seen  a  "cross-section"  of  Sun- 
Telegraph  families.  Yes,  we've  watched  circulation 
circtdate,  and  we're  genuinely  happy 
to  report  that  we're  not  different  from 
the  world  itself.  Sun-Telegraph  fami- 
lies  are  simply  made  up  of  the  Jones' 
and  the  Smiths,  the  Van  Houtens  and  - ‘/V  I 


the  Regans .  . .  they  live  in  apartments  and  row 
houses— one  family  detached  homes  in  the  subvubs, 
and  palatial  places  in  the  "country." 

These  families  buy  the  Sun-Telegraph  .  .  .  spend 
$6,000,000  a  year  on  it  because  it's  the  kind  of  a 
newspaper  they  want  and  enjoy.  These  are  the  same 
families  that  spend  tens  of  millions  on  everything 
that  merchant  or  manufacturer  offers  for  sale.  And 
merchant  or  manufacturer  can  best  reach — tell  and 
sell  them  through  the  advertising  columns  of  their 
favorite  newspaper... the  Pittsbmgh  Sun-Telegraph. 


Sun-Telegraph 
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Allen  Resumes 
Writing  With 
Patton  Series 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  31  —  Re¬ 
turning  to  newspaper  work  after 
Army  service.  Col.  Robert  S. 
(Bob)  Allen  got 
back  into  har¬ 
ness  this  week 
with  a  series  of 
six  articles  on 
the  life  of  the 
late  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton,  Jr., 
appearing  in 
the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  dis- 
tributed  by 
United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Allen 

Colonel  Allen  is 
due  to  take  hold  actively  as 
head  of  the  Record's  Waking- 
ton  Bureau,  having  for  mont^ 
been  a  patient  in  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington.  His 
right  arm  gone  as  the  result  of 
an  amputation,  following  severe 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  neglect  in  the  hands 
of  Nazi  surgeons,  the  Colonel 
has  now  managed  to  manipulate 
an  artificial  arm  and  hand. 

Death  of  General  Patton  d  ur¬ 
ine  the  holidays  gave  Colonel 
Auen  his  cue  for  stepping  back 
into  the  Journalistic  picture  with 
a  subject  dear  to  his  heart.  As 
C5-2  executive  officer  on  the  staff 
of  General  Patton’s  famous 
Third  Army,  the  noted  corre¬ 
spondent,  author  and  longtime 
Washington  columnist  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Drew  Pearson, 
was  ill  charge  of  intelligence 
operations  of  Patton’s  forces. 

Under  the  title  of  "Brains  and 
Guts’’  —  declaring  this  suited 
General  Patton  much  better 
than  the  “Blood  and  Guts"  he 
has  been  popularly  called — 
Colonel  Allen  has  written  in 
picturesque  biographical  style 
little  or  entirely  unknown 
stories  about  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  leader,  intimate  anecdotes 
and  character  phases  not  hither¬ 
to  exploited. 

It  was  in  June,  1942,  when 
Colonel  Allen  left  the  Record’s 
Washington  Bureau  to  Join  the 
Army.  While  on  a  mission  for 
General  Patton  in  enemy  terrain 
the  noted  correspondent  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Nazis.  He  was  recaptured 
by  American  troops  in  the  final 
big  thrust  toward  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

■ 

Mrs.  White  Sends 
Redmond  Greetings 

Burlington,  Kan.,  Jan.  2 — 
Mrs.  William  Allen  White,  who 
with  her  late  husband,  gave 
John  Redmond,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  Republican,  his  first 
newspaper  Job  on  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  sent  Redmond 
a  special  congratulatory  letter 
of  his  recent  50th  anniversary 
as  publisher  of  the  Republican. 

Elecause  of  illness,  Mrs. 
White’s  letter  did  not  arrive 
in  time  for  publication  in  the 
50th  anniversary  edition,  but 
was  printed  in  the  Christmas 
edition  o.  the  Republican. 


WLB  Says  Thanks' 

Chicago,  Ian.  2  —  A  note 
from  William  G.  Brown,  chair- 
mon  of  the  Regional  War  La¬ 
bor  Board,  said  “thanks’’  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  "hon¬ 
est  reporting  of  our  work  in 
Chicago.*' 

Wrote  Brown:  “I  have  found 
your  news  stories  of  our  activ¬ 
ities  to  be  fair,  comprehensive 
ond  accurate,  and  your  edi- 
toriol  criticism  not  unreason¬ 
able.’’ 

London  'Blitz' 
Provides  Items 
For  U.  S.  Stores 

The  old  American  custom  of 
“turning  your  liabilities  into 
assete"  has  been  adopted  by  the 
British — or  at  least  one  Briton, 
who  is  now  in  the  United  States 
preparing  to  merchandise  her 
latest  idea. 

She  is  Mrs.  R.  Reecie-Rock- 
felt,  proprietress  of  Reeecie  Es¬ 
tates,  86  Piccadilly,  London, 
popularly  referred  to  in  London 
as  “Blitzie  Estates.’’ 

Reecie  Estates  was  established 
about  three  years  ago  to  re¬ 
claim  ’’blitzed"  properties  and 
turn  shattered  mansions  into 
livable  quarters  for  eight  or  ten 
families. 

Out  of  her  interest  in  “blitzed  " 
buildings  grew  Mrs.  Rock  felt's 
present  venture,  the  sale  of 
relics  carved  from  the  stones  of 
the  bombed-out  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

T^e  relics  will  have  a  large 
sale  here,  she  believes,  for  each 
piece  carries  a  certificate  guar¬ 
anteeing  its  authenticity,  plus  a 
medallion  bearing  a  portrait  of 
Winston  Clhurchill,  President 
Roosevelt,  or  Joseph  Stalin,  or 
Big  Ben,  King  John’s  Crest,  the 
British  bulldog,  the  Lion's  Head, 
etc. 

Mrs.  Rockfelt  is  now  develop¬ 
ing  outlets  in  department  stores. 

The  sales  promotion  will  be 
launched  soon  with  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  trade  in  Home 
Furnishings  magazine,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  cities  where  dealer  con¬ 
tacts  are  established.  The  agency. 
Sells,  Ltd.,  of  London,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  art  work  and  copy  for  the 
use  of  participating  dealers.  Ar¬ 
rangements  with  Sells  were 
were  made  through  Col.  William 
H.  Rankin,  New  York  ad  man. 

Winston  Churchill’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  visit  to  the  U.  S.  will  be  the 
springboard  for  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  on  ash  trays,  book  ends 
and  plaques  bearing  his  like¬ 
ness,  oversize  cigar  and  all. 
A  large  shipment  of  the  item.s 
is  en  route  here. 

■ 

Honor  Cir.  Veteran 

Members  of  the  Newton  ( la. ) 
Daily  News  staff  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  attended  the  second  annual 
Christmas  party  this  week  at 
which  Charles  P.  Starrett,  retir¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  after 
22  years  of  service,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gift. 


E.  F.  Burpee 
Leaves  ANPA 
Labor  Group 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — E.  F.  Burpee 
has  resigned  as  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Committee,  e  f  - 
fective  Jan.  1. 

He  plans  to  open 
an  office  here  to 
provide  labor 
negotiation,  ar¬ 
bitration  and 
statistical  s  e  r  - 
vices  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Burpee 
has  been  asso- 
ciated  with 
ANPA  in  the 
Standing  Com-  Burpee 
mittee  office  for 

more  than  12  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Boards  and  as  an  indus¬ 
try  member  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

“The  committee  has  expressed 
its  sincere  regrets  over  Mr.  Bur¬ 
pee’s  resignation  which  he  has 
postponed  several  times  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,"  stated 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman. 

Clark  Succeeds  Burpee 

Mr.  Dale  announced  that 
Chester  E.  Clark,  who  has  been 
with  Standing  Committee  office 
staff  for  the  past  2Vfe  years,  has 
been  named  as  successor  to  Bur¬ 
pee  as  assistant  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Clark  was  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  prior  to  joining  the 
ANPA  organization.  He  was 
previously  editor  and  manager 
of  several  small  dailies  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Colorado.  He  has  also  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  advertising  agency. 

Donald  R.  MeVay,  who  has 
been  with  the  Special  Standing 
Committee  since  last  Oct.,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  with  the 
F^eral  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
has  been  named  to  succeed 
Clark  in  the  headquarters  office. 
MeVay  was  formerly  associated 
with  newspapers  in  Oklahoma. 

■ 

Pearson's  Daughter 
To  Wed  Arnold's  Son 

Engagement  of  Miss  Ellen 
Pearson,  daughter  of  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  of  Washington  and  Countess 
Felicia  Gizyeka  of  New  York,  to 
George  Arnold,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thurman  Arnold  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  was  announced  this 
wepk. 

The  bride-to-be  is  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Times-Herald;  a 
grandniece  of  Joseph  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  a 
descendant  of  Joseph  Med  ill, 
founder  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  bridegroom-elect,  now  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Law  School,  served  in  the 
Marines.  His  father,  when  he 
was  assistant  attorney  general, 
prosecuted  the  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Associated  Press. 


A  Penny  Well  Spent 

Jackson.  Mich..  Jan.  2 — A 
penny  postcard  that  left  here 
last  Sept.  6  and  followed  Sgt. 
Don  Cunningham.  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  staff  photographer 
recently  discharged  after  three 
years  service,  from  Paris  to 
London,  then  to  Denmark, 
back  to  Paris,  then  to  Le  Havre, 
finally  caught  up  with  him  in 
Jackson  a  few  days  ago.  The 
card  was  mailed  by  Charles 
Teachout,  Citizen  Patriot  main- 
tenonce  engineer,  who  corres¬ 
ponded  throughout  the  war 
with  Citizen  Patriot  employes 
in  military  service. 

Commission  Issues 
Final  Rulings 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  com¬ 
pleted  its  wartime  work  here 
last  week  in  issuing  decisions  on 
the  final  five  cases: 

Establishment  of  contract 
minima  for  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  workers  on  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal  in  a 
dispute  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York;  settlement 
of  13  issues  in  dispute  in  a  con¬ 
tract  between  Hempstead  (L.  I.) 
Newsday  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York;  ordering  of 
maintenance  of  membership  for 
Cincinnati  Post  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  $1.10  per  hour 
days  and  $1.15  an  hour  nights 
for  Journeymen  pressmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
Daily  Eagle,  tOsether  with  the 
granting  of  two  weeks’  vacation 
for  ail  members  of  one  year’s 
service  and  a  work  week  of  five 
days  or  nights  of  eight  hours: 
the  incorporation  of  a  national 
emergency  clause  in  a  contract 
between  the  Denver  Post  and 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Denver. 

■ 

Gets  City  Post 

Alvin  E.  Rose,  former  Navy 
lieutenant  commander  and  pre¬ 
viously  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  has  been  named 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  of 
Chicago. 
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newspaperman  know's  the  town  in  which  he 
works  and  lives. 

And  that’s  where  the  specialized,  localized 
knowledge  of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
can  be  useful  to  you. 

In  the  ten  key  markets  of  the 
country  listed  below,  H-A-S  men — 
“reporters  with  a  nose  for  sales” — 
are  constantly  consulting  with  sales 
and  advertising  executives,  collect¬ 
ing  vital  facts,  keeping  pace  with 
current  conditions  in  a  score  of 
different  lines  —  equipping  them¬ 
selves  to  work  with  you  in  an 
intelligent,  helpful  way. 

Why  not  call  the  H-A-S  man  today.^ 


IN  this  country,  the  quality  of  sales  direction 
and  sales  planning  has  been  going  ever  higher 
— a  happy  thing  in  an  economy  where  distribu¬ 
tion  is  such  a  vital  factor. 

Now,  however,  comes  an  even  greater  need  for 
completeness  in  the  reconnaissance 
of  a  territory  and  the  briefing  for 
action  —  the  scanning  of  possible 
points  of  resistance  and  points  of 
strength. 

In  1946,  as  never  before,  we  shall 
need  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
selling  terrain.  We  shall  need  to 
know  our  giant  markets  and  vital 
sales  objectives  in  an  informed  and 
intimate  way — in  the  way  that  the 


CALL  THE  H-A-S  MAN 


Just  drop  us  a  iiolt 
suyitiK,  “I'm  iuttr- 
tsttd  in  your  markrt 
information  on  (name 
your  type  of  product). " 


Hearst  Advertising  Service 

HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Manager 


Representing: 

New  York  Journal-American  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Chicago  Herald-American 
Baltimore  News-Post-American  •  Boston  Record-American- Advertiser  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-Union 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  *  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Two  New  Devices 
Aid  Camera  Work 


By  Jack  Price 

IT  IS  evident  that  the  baby 

stroboscope  lamp  is  causing 
no  concern  to  the  engineers  and 
manufacturers  of  speed  ■  flash 
synchronizers,  testers  and  other 
devices.  Perhaps  they  consider 
the  stroboscope  light  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  will  take  much  time 
for  reflnement  for  practical  uses 
by  newspaper  photographers 
and  for  the  present  and  imme¬ 
diate  future  flash-bulbs  will  be 
the  light  source  generally  de¬ 
manded. 

Assuming  this  premise  to  be 
true,  several  manufacturers  have 
produced  two  items  which  may 
provide  greater  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  present  tyi^  flash¬ 
bulbs.  One  device  consists  of  a 
new  type  power  supply  for  br¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  and  the  other  an 
electronic  mechanism  for  the 
accurate  testing  of  speed-flash 
synchronizers. 

Regardless  of  the  various 
homemade  devices  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  test  synchronizers 
there  have  not  been  any  stand¬ 
ard  methods  adopted  by  newspa¬ 
per  and  picture  syndicate  photo¬ 
graph  departments. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  the 
Link  Radio  Corp.  of  New  York, 
has  perfected  a  photoflash  syn¬ 
chronizer  teeter  that  operates 
upon  modern  electronic  basis.  It 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  an 
offshoot  of  some  part  of  Radar 
because  its  construction  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  a  delicate  radio 
device.  Whereas  most  mechan¬ 
isms  now  employed  for  testing 
synchronizers  give  an  approxi¬ 
mate  recording,  this  electronic 
apparatus  scientiflcally  measures 
the  timing. 

A  Description 

The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  mechanism.  The  light 
source  is  connected  to  the  syn¬ 
chronizer  tester  and  operated  by 
a  switch  which  is  arranged  to 
throw  its  beam  on  the  photocell 
tube  through  the  camera  shut¬ 
ter.  When  the  synchronizer  but¬ 
ton  is  pressed  and  the  shutter 
opens,  the  light  falling  on  the 
photocell  causes  a  current  to 
flow  through  a  resistor. 

The  voltage  set  up  across  this 
resistor  is  impressed  on  the  grid 
of  the  second  thyratron,  causing 
It  to  become  conductive.  With 
the  conduction  through  this  sec¬ 
ond  thyratron,  the  first  thyra¬ 
tron  Is  extinguished,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  condenser  to  charge 
only  for  the  interval  between 
switch  closure  on  the  synchron¬ 
izer  and  shutter  opening  time. 
This  charge  is  held  fixed  at  the 
value  reached  during  the  time 
Interval  and  is  read  on  the  me¬ 
ter. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  operate  the 
device.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  the  installation  of 
the  device  in  a  photo  depart¬ 
ment  where  there  are  several 
cameramen.  It  Is  well  known 


that  no  two  synchronizers  ope¬ 
rate  the  same.  Also  there  are 
various  types  of  synchronizers  in 
use  on  the  many  staffs. 

The  important  point  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  photographers  with 
the  most  accurate  mechanisms  if 
they  are  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Because  this  machine 
takes  all  the  guessing  and  waste 
time  out  of  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ments  of  speed-flash  synchron¬ 
izers,  it  should  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  piece  of  equipment  in  all 
photo  departments. 

And.  if  the  new  baby  strobo¬ 
scope  is  still  something  for  fu¬ 
ture  adoption,  it  would  be 
wise  policy  to  provide  the  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  insuring  against 
possible  failure  by  photogra¬ 
phers  who  miss  a  good  picture 
because  of  mechanical  trouble. 

Another  New  Device 

The  other  item  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  use  by  newscameramen 
is  the  DynaFlash.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  equipment  claim 
that  this  type  of  speed-gun  may 
be  used  on  any  camera  and  even 
be  interchanged  without  read¬ 
justment.  This  first  postwar 
model  of  synchronizers  is  con¬ 
structed  to  operate  without  em¬ 
ploying  batteries. 

The  DvnaFlash  is  a  comolete 
unit  containing  all  mechanisms. 
It  obtains  its  power  from  a  six- 
volt  alternating  generator  which 
works  without  brushes  or  a 
commutator  and  has  no  switches 
or  contacts.  It  is  claimed  that 
It  will  operate  under  water 
which  makes  it  ideal  for  use  in 
wet  weather, 

TTie  device  is  spring  driven 
and  light  in  weight.  The  unit  is 
hooked  up  to  the  camera  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  cable  release  connected 
directly  to  the  shutter  instead  of 
tripping  lever.  This  plunger 
type  shutter  release  has  been 
built  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
endanger  the  delicate  mechan¬ 
isms  within  the  shutter  or  be¬ 
come  jammed. 

One  winding  of  the  power 
spring  will  enable  the  generator 
to  supply  enough  power  for 
three  successive  flashes  and  per¬ 
mit  extensions  to  be  used  up  to 
30  feet.  Although  we  have  not 
personally  operated  this  device 
we  have  received  information 
from  several  photographers  who 
have  used  it  and  it  was  loudly 
praised.  The  DynaFlash  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  a  company  of  the 
same  name  and  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Out  of  the  Box 
F.  I.  THOMPSON,  INP  ace  cam¬ 
eraman,  who  has  been  ill  for 
a  few  months,  was  elected  new 
president  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Alfred  J.  O’Eth,  Para¬ 
mount  News  Reel  photographer, 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 


Service  Editor 
Regains  Rating 

Lt.  Gen.  W.  D.  Styer,  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  has  restored  Pvt.  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Young  to  T/5  rating  but 
Young  has  been  banned  from 
further  editorial  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  AP  report  from 
Manila. 

Young,  a  former  California 
weekly  editor,  lost  his  rating 
and  his  job  as  editor  of  the 
Homeward  Herald,  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  newspaper  on  Leyte, 
because  he  wrote  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  refitting  of  ships  for 
Japanese  prisoners. 


George  Skadding,  Life  magazine 
and  former  AP  photographer, 
was  reelected  secretary  and 
treasurer  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  new  sergeant-at-arms  is  John 
Tondra  of  Fox  Movietonews. 
The  executive  board  now  lists 
James  E.  Lyons,  Universal:  Jo¬ 
seph  D.  Jamieson,  AP;  George 
Gavlin,  Acme,  and  Chas.  J.  Mack, 
MGM,  and  former  president  of 
the  WHNPA.  .  .  .  Bert  Brandt, 
the  Acme  cameraman  who  did 
such  an  excellent  job  overseas 
as  war  photographer,  recently 
laid  aside  his  Sneed  Graphic,  be¬ 
cause  he  preferred  the  sales 
work  to  that  of  making  expo¬ 
sures.  He  is  now  in  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  NEA,  at  Cleveland. 
.  .  .  Ollie  Atkins,  former  staff 
photographer  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News  and  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post  and  more  re¬ 
cently  out  of  Red  Cross  photo¬ 
graph  service  where  he  served 
overseas,  was  signed  up  by  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  gen¬ 
eral  picture  coverage  in  this 
country.  Atkins  was  widely 
known  for  his  outstanding  pho¬ 
tos  of  news  events  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Harry  K.  Moses, 
who  was  with  the  Seabees  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  who  has  been 
staff  photographer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  for  the  past  12 
years,  has  taken  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  and  is  in  Florida.  .  .  . 
Mike  Ackerman,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Acme 
Bureau  in  Miami,  Fla.,  is  doing 
the  type  work  he  was  wanted  to 
do  for  many  years;  Mike  loves 
the  warm  climate.  .  .  .  John 
(Tommy)  Burns,  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  past 
15  years,  has  been  given  an  as¬ 
signment  in  France.  .  .  .  Smart 
Xmas  and  New  Year’s  card  from 
the  Detroit  News  with  photos  of 
all  the  members  of  the  photo 
staff,  26  in  all  and  they  are  not 
superstitious  because  the  pictures 
were  divided  into  two  sections 
with  13  photos  in  each  group. 
.  ,  .  Tom  Pitts,  just  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  after  three  years  overseas 
with  the  Air  Forces,  is  back  as 
staff  photographer  on  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
.  .  .  The  contest  being  held  by 
the  N.  Y,  Press  Photographers 
Association  for  the  selection  of 
a  Queen  to  reign  at  the  annual 
Dance  and  Entertainment,  Feb. 
1,  Waldorf-Astoria,  has  set  Jan.  7 
as  closing  date  for  entries  of 
pictures  of  contestants.  Leonard 
Morgan  is  publicity  chairman 
and  Joseph  Heppner,  just  out  of 
the  Air  Force,  is  back  arrang¬ 
ing  the  program. 


Somo  to  Direct  . 
Course  at  Kent 
With  Scherschel 

Kent,  O.,  Jan.  3 — Dick  Sarno, 
director  of  photography  for 
Hearst  newspapers,  and  Frank 
Scherschel,  Life  magazine  pho¬ 
tographer,  will  direct  the  fifth 
annual  short  course  in  news  pho¬ 
tography  April  3-6  at  Kent  State 
University. 

Sarno  will  serve  as  chairman 
and  Scherschel  as  director,  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Crowell,  acting  head  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  an¬ 
nounced  in  listing  the  advisory 
council  which  has  been  laying 
plans  for  the  short  course. 

Sarno,  a  staff  photographer  for 
the  New  York  Mirror  since  1924, 
recently  was  appointed  director 
of  photography  for  all  Hearst 
newspapers.  He  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  duty  as  a  captain  in 
the  signal  corps  where  he  and 
his  unit  photographed  the  Yalta 
trip  and  the  Quebec  conference 

At  the  short  course,  Sarno  will 
display  his  still  shots  of  both 
meetings  and  a  movie  in  color  of 
the  Yalta  trip. 

Scherschel,  formerly  head  of 
the  photographic  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  for  U.  S.  assignments 
after  covering  the  war  in  the  , 
north  Atlantic,  the  D-day  inva-  k 
sion  and  the  Pacific.  i 

Life  will  make  a  special  dis¬ 
play  of  his  Inca  pictures  made 
in  South  America. 

The  advisory  council  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Jack  Bimbaum,  bureau 
manager.  Acme  Newspictures, 
Cleveland;  Perry  Cragg,  chief 
photographer,  Cleveland  News; 
Joseph  Craven,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Indianapolis  Star;  Alfred 
A.  Crowell,  acting  head,  school 
of  journalism,  KSU;  Robert  Dix, 
publisher,  Kent  Courier-Tri¬ 
bune;  Ernest  Grass,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor;  Julius  Greenfield,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Gordon  Kuster,  chief  of 
color  studio,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Also  Charles  Nichols,  bureau 
manager.  International  News  i 
Photos,  Cleveland;  Murray  Pow-  j 
ers,  news  editor,  Akron  Beacon  ^ 
Journal,  and  lecturer  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  KSU;  Jack  Price,  camera 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher,  New 
York  City;  Eck  Stanger,  chief 
photographer,  Ann  Arbor  News. 

Also  James  Thomas,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  Cleveland  Press; 
Dever  Timmons,  ARPS,  FRSA, 
pictorial  photographer,  Coshoc¬ 
ton,  Ohio;  John  Whiting,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Popular  Photogra¬ 
phy  magazine,  Chicago;  Charles 
Wilk,  bureau  manager.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Newspictures,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Sarno,  and  Scherschel. 


Photo  Exhibit  Opens 

The  sixth  annual  Chicago 
Tribune  photographers’  exhibit 
opened  this  week  at  the  25th 
annual  New  Year  reception 
given  to  Tribune  employes  by 
(iol.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  ’The  exhibit 
includes  280  of  the  best  news, 
sports  and  feature  pictures 
taken  in  1945.  Prize  pictures  of 
the  year  will  be  decided  by  pub¬ 
lic  vote. 
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GRAFLEX-made  photo  by  Torkel  KoRLUfc 


Be  Patient. ..And  Be  Natural 

says  Torkel  Korling,  ace 
oliotoifranlier  of  children... 


'^aturar'  Pictures  are  the  Best 

The  KORLING  picture  shown 
above— of  his  own  three  youngsters. 
Tyra,  Peter,  and  Jenny  —  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  appealing,  natural  pic¬ 
tures  for  which  KORLING  is  famous. 
“Remember,”  he  says,  “the  best  pic¬ 
tures  are  those  which  show  no  labored 
‘creative’  effect.”  GRAFLEX,  Inc., 
Rochester  8,  New  York.  (Formerly 
The  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation) 


“Just  follow  the  action  with  your 
equipment;  let  the  youngster  become 
interested  in  whatever  he  is  doing— 
then  wait  for  ‘peaks  of  expression.’  ” 

Pholofgraph  at  the  "Peak  of 
Expression” 

TORKEL  KORLING  has  long 
known  the  importance  of  catching  his 
pictures  at  the  “Peak  of  Expression” 
—  at  that  moment  when  each  gesture 
and  expression  has  been  built  up  to 
a  climax.  Speaking  of  this  important 
photographic  rule,  he  says,  “The 
GRAFLEX  camera  gives  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  follow  this  build-up  of 
action  on  the  camera’s  ground  glass 
right  up  to  the  instant  when  the 
shutter  is  released.” 


You’ll  never  find  TORKEL 
KORLING  making  any  of  his 
prize-winning  baby  shots  in  a  studio. 
Instead,  he  insists  on  photographing 
the  youngsters  in  the  friendly  sur¬ 
roundings  of  their  own  homes.  “At 
heme,  babies  have  active,  inquisitive 
personalities,”  he  adds.  “But  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  studio,  they  lose  the  happy, 
carefree  manner  that  I  want  to  catch 
with  my  camera.” 

I.«ts  Baby  Set  Pace 

KORLING  lets  his  little  subjects 
go  about  their  daily  routine  of  eating, 
bathing,  dressing,  and  playing,  with¬ 
out  interfering.  “Upsetting  the  rou- 
Rnc  may  upset  the  baby,”  he  says. 
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i  ffets  great  pictuxea! 

VISIT  GRAfLU  INFMIMTMM  CENTERS 
At  50  Rockefftllcr  Plaza,  New  York*  N.  Y. 
and  3045  Wilshirt  Blvd.,Los  AngeUt,  Calif. 
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Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith 
Dies  in  Wilkes-Barre 


WILKES-BARRE,  Pa..  Dec.  29— 

Col.  Ernest  Gray  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company 
which  controls 
the  Wilkes-Barre 
Record  and 
Times  -  Leader- 
Evening  News, 
died  Thursday 
at  his  home,  4 
Riverside  Drive 
in  this  city. 

Col.  Smith  had 
been  in  failing 
health  for  the 
last  several 
months  and  re-  CoL  Smith 
cently  he  had 

undergone  an  operation  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  critically  ill  for 
several  days  following  the  oper¬ 
ation  but  he  rallied  after  a  series 
of  blood  transfusions.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  returned  home. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  he  followed 
a  custom  of  the  last  40  years, 
during  his  association  with  the 
Times-Leader  Evening  News  of 
which  he  was  publisher,  and 
visited  the  plant  to  extend  his 
personal  greetings  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  trip  to  and  from  the 
plant  was  made  in  a  wheel 
chair. 

Career  As  Lawyer 

Col.  Smith  was  bom  72  years 
ago  at  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  the 
second  son  of  Cant.  Hiram  Wolfe 
and  Evangeline  Lash  Smith.  He 
received  his  early  training  inihe 
schools  of  Martin's  Ferry  and 
was  graduated  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1890  with  the  degree 
of  Ph.B. 

He  then  entered  Yale  Law 
School,  completing  his  course 
in  1896.  A  year  later  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  M.S.  from 
Lafayette  College.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  in 
1907  and  in  Pennsylvania  the 
following  year.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Lafay¬ 
ette  College  in  October,  194.3. 

Military  Record 

He  had  an  enivable  military 
record  which  began  with  his  en¬ 
listment  in  the  17th  U.S.  In¬ 
fantry  regiment  at  Pittsburgh  in 
1898.  He  served  with  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  campaigns  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Philippine  Lslands 
on  July  4,  1900.  He  was  on  spe¬ 
cial  duty  with  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Boxer  campaign  in  1900. 
Twice  he  was  cit^  for  gallantry 
in  action. 

He  returned  to  civil  life  in 
March,  1901,  and  resumed  his 
legal  practice  in  an  executive 
capacity  with  the  National  Glass 
Company  of  Pittsburgh.  Shortly 
afterward  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  beckoned  and  he  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1905  to  become 
associated  with  the  late  Fred  C. 
Kirkendall,  his  roommate  at 
Lafayette,  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Leader  which,  in  1908,  merged 


with  the  Evening  Times  as  the 
Times-Leader. 

For  the  next  10  years  he  de¬ 
voted  most  of  his  time  to  the 
newspaper  business  but  then 
came  World  War  I.  He  joined 
the  Wood  Civilian  Training 
Camp  at  Plattsburg,  from  which 
he  emerged  as  one  of  the  first 
majors  in  the  newly  created  re¬ 
serve  of  the  Regular  Army. 
When  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany  in  1917  he  be¬ 
came  an  instructor  at  officers’ 
training  camp  at  Madison  Bar¬ 
racks,  N.  Y.,  and  from  there  he 
was  assigned  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  309th 
Infantry  of  the  78th  Division  at 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Because  of  his  previous  mili¬ 
tary  experience  he  was  sent 
overseas  in  April  of  1918  ahead 
of  his  Division.  He  served  with 
the  British  Army  before  rejoin¬ 
ing  his  command  and  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1919  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
In  March  of  the  same  year  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Later  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Military 
Records  Department,  Central 
Records  Office  and  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  July  of 
1919  with  all  records  of  the  AEF 
collected  from  Russia,  England, 
Germany  and  France.  In  1920 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  infantry. 

Numerous  Affiliations 

Too  old  for  active  duty,  he 
participated  in  many  activities 
of  a  semi-military  nature  on  the 
home  front  during  the  recent 
war.  But  he  still  found  time  to 
direct  the  Publishing  Company 
of  which  he  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  when  the  two  daily  papers 
were  merged  back  in  1939  as 
well  as  his  duties  as  publLsher 
of  the  afternoon  paper  of  the 
combination. 

His  professional,  business  and 
fraternal  affiliations  were  nu¬ 
merous.  To  recite  some  of  them, 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Fhiblishers  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  past  president  of  Lafayette 
Press,  Inc.,  and  the  Times-Leader 
Printery,  member  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  Law  and  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  chairman  of  Luzerne 
County  Council  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense.  director  of  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
past  president  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
also  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
and  scores  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  including  the  American 
Legion. 

In  addition  to  his  reputation 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
militapr  man,  Col.  Smith  was  a 
historian  of  note,  an  extensive 
traveler  and  an  enthusiastic 
hiker  and  lover  of  the  outdoors. 

In  1913  he  married  the  for¬ 
mer  Marjorie  Harvey  Smith, 
member  of  one  of  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley’s  oldest  families.  She  sur¬ 
vives  him  as  do  two  sons.  Sgt. 


Harrison  Harvey  Smith,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  now 
stationed  in  Korea,  and  Capt. 
Andries  DeWitt  Smith,  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  who  only 
recently  was  discharged;  and  a 
daughter,  Lois  Gray  Smith, 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Times-Leader  Evening  News. 
Other  members  of  his  family 
include  Mrs.  J,  F.  Miller,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Will  H. 
Stutsman,  Mandan,  N.  D.,  sisters; 
Louis  M.  Smith,  Seattle;  Charles 
S.  Smith,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  and 
Howard  F.  Smith,  Washington, 
brothers. 

Start  As  Publisher 

In  a  note  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  a  few  years  ago.  Col. 
Smith  described  his  entry  into 
newspaper  business  as  “the  part¬ 
ner  of  the  late  Hon.  F.  C.  Kirk¬ 
endall,  who  had  purchased  at 
sheriff’s  sale  an  old  run-down 
property  which  had  formerly 
published  the  Wilkes  -  Barre 
Leader.” 

He  added: 

“We  put  new  life  and  some 
new  money  into  the  enterprise 
but  built  it  up  largely  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  by  the  personal  and  ag¬ 
gressive  efforts  of  the  two  of  us. 

“We  purchased  our  afternoon 
competitor,  the  Wilkes  -  Barre 
Times,  in  1908,  consolidating 
same  with  the  then  more  ag¬ 
gressive  Leader  under  the  name 
of  the  Wilkes  -  Barre  Times- 
Leader. 

“In  1926  we  completed  the 
building  of  our  fourth  plant,  the 
enlargement  made  necessary  by 
a  constantly  growing  business, 
in  which  new  plant  we  installed 
entirely  new  equipment  from  a 
Hoe  Octuple  Superspeed  down 
to  the  latest  model  typecasting 
machinery. 

Council  Seta  Policioa 

“Mr.  Kirkendall  died  suddenly 
in  1926.  I  purchased  his  interests 
from  his  heirs  in  1927  and  have 
since  conducted  the  business  on 
my  own  responsibility. 

“Perhaps  worthy  of  mention 
is  the  fact  that  our  business  is 
managed  by  a  council  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  all  of  whom  to¬ 
gether  with  members  of  their 
departments  who  do  not  receive 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime — 
the  distinction  not  being  based 
on  union  and  non-union  mem¬ 
bership — share  in  profits  of  the 
organization,  although  they  are 
not  actual  stockholders. 

“As  I  make  it  a  point  to  take 
at  least  one  rather  lengthy  and 
unusual  trip  each  year,  the  coun¬ 
cil  is  of  particular  importance 
in  our  affairs.  There  can  be  no 
change  of  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  made  in  my  absence  but 
any  other  decision  made  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  council  in  my 
absence  has  my  full  support 
upon  returning.” 

■ 

Hartford  Sing  Revived 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  2 — After 
an  absence  of  four  years,  the 
Hartford  Times  carol  sing  was 
conducted  on  the  portico  of  the 
newspaper  building.  Thousands 
of  persons,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Herbert  A.  France,  head 
of  the  music  department  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  sang 
Yuletide  hymns. 


Vie  FLINT 


the  new  detective  comic 
stepping  into  America’s 
leading  Sunday  papers. 
Among  them: 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Atlanta  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Phoenix  Republic 
&  Gazette 
Canton  Repository 
IVliami  News 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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‘'LEN  SHAW 
Dramatic  Critic 


PROBABLY  you’ll  not  recall,  but  in  the  days  when 
Julia  Marlowe  was  playing  "When  Knighthood 
Was  In  Flower”,  and  such  names  as  Maxine  Elliott, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  Maude  Adams,  John  Drew  and 
Ellen  Terry  were  as  current  as  today’s  Frank  Sinatra 
or  Bing  Crosby,  Len  Shaw  began  to  wear  out  theater 
seats  in  Detroit  as  dramatic  critic  for  The  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


picious  beginning  of  the  huge  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try.  He  has  noted  the  changing  tastes  in  entertainment, 
in  characterization,  in  performances  and  presenta¬ 
tions  that  four  decades  of  criticism  ushered  in. 


Time,  therefore,  has  lent  to  the  criticism  of  Len 
Shaw  a  mellowing  and  a  seasoning  and  a  coloring 
that  marks  the  touch  of  the  master  craftsmen.  There¬ 
fore,  what  he  writes  carries  conviction  and  commands 
respect  in  400,000  Free  Press  homes. 

Len  Shaw  is  one  of  those  writers  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  this  newspaper  whose  honesty  and  brilliance 
of  work  has  aided  immensely  in  making  The  Free 
Press  best-read,  best-liked  and  most-wanted  in  Detroit. 


During  these  forty  four  years,  Len  has  witnessed 
a  literal  revolution  in  theatrical  vogues.  He  has 
noted  the  coming  and  the  passing  of  the  true  giants 
of  the  footlights,  as  well  as  some  of  its  "pygmies”. 
He  saw  the  first  faint  dickers  that  marked  the  inaus¬ 
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We  must  beware  of  imitating 


**Ob  this  queation  of  reconvenion  in  marketinc*  and  I,  of  course,  include 
advertising  as  one  phase  of  marketing,  we  most  beware  of  imitating  the 
crab.  He,  unfortunately,  backs  into  his  future,  looking  at  his  past. 
Normally,  changes  in  markets,  distribution  channels,  and  advertising  are 
relatively  slow.  Under  the  great  pressures  of  war,  they  were  extremely 
fast  and  great.  In  the  reconversion  and  reconstruction  period,  more 
fJianges  are  apt  to  be  made  in  distribution  than  would  normally  be  made 
in  a  decade.” 
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i^ewspapers  are  ready  to  meet  these  changes 
— better  than  any  other  advertising  medium. 
The  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  is  not  only  ready — its  mem* 
hers  have  foreseen  the  wide-spread  changes 
wrought  by  war,  the  needs  of  business  to  meet 
•them  and  have  been  putting  before  advertisers 
and  agencies  a  new  and  vital  interpretation  of 
the  newspaper  medium. 

4,623  advertising  ami  sales  people  bave  seen 
and  beard  one  or  more  of  the  new  dramatized 
presentations  of  the  newspaper  story  in  tlie 
past  three  years.  Only  organized  cooperation 
and  nianp<»wer  of  such  a  group  could  achieve 
this  tremendous  audience  in  so  short  a  time. 
And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  what’s  to 
come. 


- Dr,  Vergil  Reed — A$$oeiate  Director  of  Reteoreh, 

/.  W idler  Thompson  Co. — in  a  speech  to  the 
N.  Y.  Chapter,  AANR,  December  13,  1945. 

New  facts  .  .  .  new  bases  of  comparison  with 
competing  media  .  .  .  striking  computations  of 
actual  advertising  costs  confuting  glib  claims 
all  too  widely  spread  in  recent  years  .  .  .  new 
light  on  the  power  and  potentials  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  which  shadow  the  bickering 
trivia  of  critics — all  these  and  more  are  not 
promised  but  here,  now,  in  action.  And  these 
new  facts  are  backed  with — 

(treat  Selling  rower  in  Sales  Presentation: 

The  New  Business  (lomniittees  of  the  AANR 
have  given  the  newspaper  business  three  great 
sales  presentations  in  the  past  two  years  and 
three  more  are  in  planning. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  01  NEWSPAPER 


Allan-Klapp  Co.  •  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.  •  R.  J.  Bidwall  Co.  •  Paul  Block  and  Associates  • 
The  John  Budd  Company  •  Burka,  Kuipars  &  Mahoney,  Inc.  •  Dan  A.  Carroll  •  Chicago  Sun 
•  Cincinnati  Timas-Star  •  George  D.  Close,  Inc.  •  John  W.  Cullen  Co.  •  DeLisser,  Inc.  • 
Keane  Fitxpatrick  •  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  •  Haarst  Advertising  Service  •  Robert 
Hitchings  &  Company  •  Interstate  United  Newspapers,  Inc.  •  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  •  The 
Katz  Agency  •  Kelly-Smith  Company  •  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.  •  John  E.  Lutx  •  George 
A.  McDavitt  Co.  •  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  •  Wm.  Neville  Associates,  Inc.  •  New  York  News 
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the  crab  ” 

Great  Selling  Power  in  Men; 

A  sales  force  of  more  than  534  men  ...  a 
power  rapidly  growing  in  effectiveness  because 
of  this  cooperative  effort  .  .  .  with  new  sales 
material,  new  ways  of  using  it,  new  coordin¬ 
ation,  meetings  and  discussions  akin  to  sales 
training  of  high  order  with  not  only  outside 
speakers  but  with  the  most  capable  men  among 
the  representatives  giving  freely  of  their  great 
experience. 

The  newspaper  business  is  indeed  ready  to 
meet  the  shifts  and  advances  in  postwar  adver¬ 
tising — and  no  part  of  it  is  better  prepared, 
more  actively  engaged  right  now  in  meeting 
them  than  are  the  representatives.  These  are 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  whole 
heartedly  to  the  newspaper. 

The  representatives  are  doing  their  part. 

They  already  have  real  proof  that  their  efforts 
are  interestedly  welcomed  hy  the  marketing 
and  advertising  profession.  You  will  find 
this  effort  worthy  of  your  complete  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support. 

RIPRISINUTIVIS 

•  New  York  Times  •  O'Mara  &  Ormsbea,  Inc.  •  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co.  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.  • 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Co.  •  Schaerer  &  Co.  •  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  •  Story,  Brooks 
&  Finley,  Inc.  •  Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc.  •  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

•  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  .  •  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co.  • 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Don’t  miss  this  feature 
of  the  NAEA  Chi  cago 
meeting  Monday  Night 
January  14. 


.This  is  the  latest  widely  discussed 
AANR  sales  presentation  —  the 
one  which  has  thrown  new  light  of 
truth  upon  advertising  costs  and  effec¬ 
tiveness — actual  sales  records  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertisers  compared 
with  those  of  leeKiing  radio  advertisers. 
Fair,  factual,  fearless,  it  gives  radio  its 
just  due  but  challenges  generalities. 
Here  is  the  sales  story  with  a  wallop. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THESE? 


■f 

aST  iMMfer»iAT,& 


PASSPORT  TO  / 

30  MILLION 
r>ANTRIIEi 


Ask  any  AANR  member  to  show 
them  to  you  at  your  convenience. 


PulpwoodGroup 
Formed  to  Spur 
Production 

Organization  of  the  U.  S.  Pulp- 
wood  Council  to  break  the  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  pulp  and  paper  aup* 
pliea  was  announced  this  week. 

“Operations  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  can  be  curtailed  or  even 
shut  down,”  it  was  pointed  out, 
“unless  continuing  shortages  are 
overcome  In  newsprint  ai^  book 
paper  for  publications,  paper  for 
communications  and  other  print¬ 
ing,  and  paper  packaging  ma¬ 
terial  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  industrial  items.” 

James  L.  Madden,  president 
of  Hollingsworth  &  Whitney,  is 
chairman  of  the  new  committee. 
During  the  war  he  was  chief  of 
the  Pulpwood  Production  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Forest  Products  Bu¬ 
reau,  War  Production  Board. 

“The  need  for  more  printing 
papers  and  other  pulpwood 
products  is  every  bit  es  great 
today  as  it  was  during  the  war,” 
Madden  continued.  “While  Army 
•end  Navy  demands  for  pulp¬ 
wood  prcklucts  have  slackened, 
these  cutbacks  are  being  more 
than  offset  by  the  requirements 
of  a  civilian  economy  that  has 
been  short  of  paper  for  more 
than  four  years." 

The  U.  S.  Pulpwood  Council 
has  two  immediate  objectives; 
t’irst,  it  will  give  active  support 
to  the  current  cooperative  labor 
recruitment  campaign  being 
conducted  by  the  Industry  and 
the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  seeks  to  place  a 
minimum  of  100,000  new  work¬ 
ers  in  woods  and  mill  jobs.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  will  encourage  increased 
pulpwood  production  by  farm¬ 
ers  on  their  own  and  neighbor- 
ing  wo<^lands. 

The  Council  will  continue 
many  of  the  functions  of  the 
War  Activities  Committee  of 
the  Pulpwood  Consuming  Indus¬ 
tries  which  conducted  the  Vic- 
torv  Pulpwood  Campaign  to 
maintain  peak  production  of 
pulpwood  for  war  and  essential 
civilian  uses.  Mr.  Madden  said 
the  new  group  will  continue  the 
war  committee’s  advertising  and 
publicity  program. 

Memters  of  the  Council,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Madden,  are: 
William  J.  Bailey,  vicepresident. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 


Co.;  H.  S.  Daniels,  vicepresident. 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.;  John 
H.  Hinman,  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.;  Amor  Hollings¬ 
worth,  president,  Penobscot 
Chemical  Fibre  Co.;  R.  W. 
Hovey,  vicepresident,  Oxford 
Paper  Co.;  H.  M.  Kieck- 
heier,  vicepresident.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Pulp  Co.;  Peter  S.  Paine, 
president.  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Co.;  Cola  G.  Parker, 
president,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp., 
and  Vertrees  Young,  executive 
vicepresident,  Gaylord  Container 
Corp. 

Frank  Block,  who  served  as 
director  of  the  War  Activities 
Committee,  will  have  the  same 
post  with  the  Council.  H.  E. 
Brinckerhoff,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  war¬ 
time  committee,  will  continue. 

■ 

Weekly  Boosts  Price 

CoBLESKnx,  Jan.  2 — ^The  week¬ 
ly  Cobleskill  Timet  will  increase 
its  sQbscription  price  from  $2 
to  $2.50  In  1946. _ 


Commission  Rules 
On  Union  Security 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Maintenance 
of  membership  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  in  two  dispute 
cases— one  involving  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Prett  and  the 
local  newspaper  guild,  the  other 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and 
the  Press  Circulation  Guild,  an 
unalhliated  labor  organization 
whicH  has  had  a  contract  with 
the  Press  since  1937. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  case, 
the  Circulation  Guild  had  sought 
a  union  shop  agreement  and  the 
Commission  sustained  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  imsition  of  agreeing  to 
grant  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  only.  In  the  Fort  Worth 
Preas  dispute,  the  Commission 
majority  pointed  out  that  the 
local  guild  has  proved  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  union,  despite  the  re¬ 
scinding  of  the  no-strike  pledge 
by  the  ANG. 

The  Commission  also  issued 


formal  recommendations  cover¬ 
ing  a  contract  dispute  between 
the  Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Portland,  in  which  union  secur¬ 
ity,  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions  were  set  forth.  On  the 
issues  of  imion  security  and 
preferential  hiring,  the  Commit- 
sion  recommend^  that  provi¬ 
sions  stand  as  they  were  in  the 
1943  contract 

The  Commission  recommended 
that  the  contract  be  operative 
from  Jan.  20,  1945  to  Jan.  20, 
1946. 

a 

Overseas  Edition  Plan 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  3 — The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  has  announced 
a  new  program  of  distributing 
its  Overseas  Edition  which  wiU 
now  be  handled  solely  by  the 
public  service  desk  at  the  news¬ 
paper  office.  Since  its  inception 
18  months  ago,  the  tabloid  edi¬ 
tion  was  distributed  by  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  operating  three 
local  department  stores. _ 
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The  matrices  you  now  have  are  the  ones  we  treat.  It’s  not  neceeeary 
lor  you  to  buy  new  matricee;  however,  U  you  do,  your  contract  wiU  cover 
these  additional  matrices.  There's  no  bettor  time  than  now  to  in- 
stall  Black  and  White.  You  will  benefit  just  as  greatly  from  Matrix 
Contrast  Service  as  do  other  printing  plants  all  over  America. 
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MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

SOlf  UCINSIU  of  the  PERCY  1.  HIU  MAYRIX  CONTRAST  PATENTS  NOS.  1,466,437  and  1,796,023 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y.  (<} 


(UKOPtAM  ACIMTS:  FUNDITOR,  LTD.,  3,  WOODBRIDGE  STREH,  ClERKENWEll  GREEN,  LONDON,  LC1  <  tt^^iL’  >1901^  I 
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B.  I.  GRAVES,  Executive  Vice  Pres.  Tide  Wafer  Associated  Oil  Company 


The  progress  and  safety  of  the  nation  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  petroleum  industry  to  furnish  necessary 
quality  petroleum  products  at  low  costs.  I  find  that  one  busi¬ 
ness  paper  gives  me  the  vital  information  I  require  to  keep 


abreast  of  developments  in  the  nation  and  particularly  the 
petroleum  industry.  My  thanks  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  accurate,  up-to-the-minute,  busmesslike  reporting.” 
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k  The  ONLY  National  Business  Daily 

Published  simultaneously  on  both  coasts 
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Sunpapers  in 
Staff  Shifts 
In  Baltimore 


Baltimore,  Dec.  31 — An¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  by 
Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun- 
papers  of  Balti¬ 
more,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appoint¬ 
ments  on  those 
papers,  repre¬ 
senting  the  first 
adapting  of  the 
staffs  to  post¬ 
war  conditions: 

Harold  S . 

Goodwin  to  be 
city  editor  of 
the  Sun,  the 
morning  dally. 

Frank  C.  On- 
ken  to  be  art  director  for  the 
Sunpapers.  the  Sun,  the  Evening 
Sun  and  the  Sunday  Sun. 

Robert  F.  Kniesche  to  be  pho¬ 
tographic  director  of  the  Sun- 


Goodwin 


Kniesche 


Onken 


papers,  the  Sun,  the  Evening 
Sun  and  the  Sunday  Sun. 

Each  of  the  men  appointed  has 
been  associated  with  the  Sun¬ 
papers  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  took  his  A.B.  in  1926. 
He  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  as  a  reporter  in  the 
following  year.  He  has  been 
successively  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Evening  Sun,  on  the  cooy 
desk  of  that  paper.  Behind  the 
News  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
and  day  city  editor  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  kniesche  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  photographer  in  com¬ 
mercial  work.  Joined  the  Sun¬ 
papers  in  the  early  1920s  as  a 
news  photographer.  He  did 
numbers  of  assignments  which 
Involved  flying  and  learned  to 
fly  his  own  plane.  In  1929  he 
went  te  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
a  photographer,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1931,.  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sunpapers. 

In  July,  1942,  he  entered  the 
Navy  and  trained  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Tex.  He  served  for  a  time,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  (s.g.)  in 
the  Naval  feriy  service  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Corpus  Christl  as  an  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  instrument  flying. 

He  was  made  executive  officer 
here  and  then  entered  the  Naval 
Air  Transport  Service.  In  this 
service  he  flew  in  this  coontry, 
in  the  Paclflc  and  in  South 
America.  When  he  went  on  in¬ 
active  duty  last  October,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sunpapers.  He 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-com- 
manaer.  but  has  never  taken  up 


Rosenthal  Quits  AP 

Son  Francsico,  Ian  3  —  loe 
Rosentbol.  who  made  the 
lamed  Mt.  Suribachi  flag-raia- 
ing  photo,  has  resigned  from 
the  Associated  Press  to  foin 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Ernest  King  has  now  re¬ 
covered  from  injuries  received 
when  serving  os  a  comora- 
mon  ottached  to  General 
MacArthur’s  Headquarters  and 
will  return  to  service  with 
AP  here. 


the  rank.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  Navy  as  of  the  end  of 
December,  1945. 

.  Mr.  Onken  studied  at  the 
Maryland  Institute  and  the 
Charcoal  Club,  both  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  worked  for  a  short 
time  as  an  artist  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  American  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Star.  He  Joined  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  in  1923  and  has  been 
that  paper  continuously 
since  that  time. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the 
photographic  director  and  the 
art  director  to  work  in  close 
cooperation. 


Arizona  Press  Group 
To  Hear  Adm.  Ramsey 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.  1 — Vice- 
Adm.  DeWitt  Clinton  Ramsey, 
successor  to  Vice-Adm.  Marc  A. 
Mltscher  as  commander  of  his 
world-famous  task  force,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  in  Hotel 
Adams  here  Jan.  12-13. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Ari¬ 
zona  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  will  be  held  Jan.  13.  in 
connection  with  the  publishers’ 
meeting,  Charles  A.  Stauffer, 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  chairman  of  the  state  AP 
group,  announced. 

AIm  slated  for  Phoenix  Jan. 
11-12  is  the  annual  mid-winter 
conference  of  the  Paclflc  Adver¬ 
tising  Association.  George  M. 
Reynolds,  assistant  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  commerce,  will  speak. 
B!1  Pursley,  of  the  Republic 
dLsplay  advertising  department, 
is  president  of  the  Phoenix  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  host  group. 

• 

Grotty  in  New  Post 

WoRcssTER,  Mass.,  Dec.  31 — 
Frank  P.  Crotty  todav  assumed 
the  position  of  state  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  the  publisher, 
George  F.  Booth,  last  week.  Mr. 
Crotty  succeeds  the  late  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Croak,  who  died  last  July. 
He  will  supervise  the  work  of 
four  copyreaders  and  more  than 
a  hundred  full  and  part  time  cor¬ 
respondents. 

■ 

Afro-American  Bonus 

Baltimore,  Jan.  3 — ^Bonuses 
totalling  $37,000  were  paid  to 
206  employes  of  the  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  Company  at  the  24th  annual 
Christmas  dinner  given  by  the 
directors.  The  firm  has  also  set 
up  a  profit-sharing  trust  fund. 


Journalism 
Teachers  Return 
From  England 

The  American  University 
operated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  at 
Shrivenham,  Eng.  for  enlisted 
men  and  officers  ( E.  &  P.,  Oct.  20, 
page  70)  closed  Dec.  5  after  two 
eight-week  terms.  Thirty-one  of 
the  professors  arrived  home  last 
week  on  the  Aircraft  Carrier  En¬ 
terprise  after  a  nine-day  voyage 
which  should  have  taken  five 
days. 

Among  those  returning  were 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  who  had  been 
chief  of  the  Shrivenham  Journal¬ 
ism  section;  William  A.  Sumner, 
Wisconsin;  and  John  H.  Casey, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Casey  told  Edbtor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  three  other  Journalism 
professors  from  that  school  had 
applied  for  permission  to  stay  on 
the  Continent.  Clifford  Weigle, 
Stanford,  and  Fred  Kildow,  Min¬ 
nesota,  had  requested  to  do  con¬ 
sultant  work  with  Army  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Richard  Eide,  Iowa, 
was  being  reassigned  to  the  other 
Army  school  at  Biarritz  for  one 
or  two  more  terms. 

Other  U.  S.  Journalism  profes¬ 
sors  at  Biarritz  who  are  remain¬ 
ing  there  are  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  Missouri,  dean;  Max  Gross- 
man,  Boston  University;  Bruce 
McCoy,  Louisiana  State;  C.  J. 
Medlin.  Kansas  State;  and  Frank 
E.  Burkhalter,  Baylor. 

All  those  named  had  gone 
abroad  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
July  4  this  year. 

Students  at  Shrievenham 
ranged  from  privates  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels  including  some 
small  town  newspaper  owners 
and  a  few  college  graduates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Casey.  All  stu¬ 
dents  were  called  “Mr.”  at  the 
school  to  avoid  distinction  of 
Army  rank.  Most  of  them  were 
of  the  freshman  or  sophomore 
level  of  college  education. 

The  Journalism  section  accom¬ 
modate  400  students  each  term 
and  was  one  of  eight  depart¬ 
ments  ranging  from  liberal  arts 
to  engineering.  The  university 
contained  4,000  students. 

According  to  Prof.  Casey,  the 
student  body  was  of  a  higher 
caliber  than  at  home  because 
each  Army  unit  was  assigned  a 
limited  number  of  places  and  the 
men  had  to  be  screened  because 
of  over-apnlicat!ons.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  school  received  the  best 
men  in  each  unit. 

He  expects  to  see  U.  S.  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  give  some 
credits  to  returning  servicemen 
for  the  work  they  did  in  the 
Army  schools. 

He  also  stated  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  psychological 
problems  on  the  part  of  veterans 
that  many  had  anticipated.  From 
his  observations  he  said  “these 
boys  are  pretty  normal.”  TTie 
second  term  students  were  more 
at  ease  than  the  first  because  the 
war  was  then  over.  The  first 
term  boys  had  come  right  out 
of  the  trenches  in  Europe  and 
were  keyed  up,  Casey  said,  but 
they  settled  down  after  a  few 
weeks  of  relaxed  Army  dis¬ 
cipline. 


Time  on  the  Air 

Time  magazine  went  on  the 
air  this  week  (Monday 
through  Fridoy  at  4:30  EST 
on  ABC  stations)  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  news  program  lor  women 
listeners.  Shelley  Mydans, 
who  has  covered  several  war 
ironts  with  her  husband.  Life 
Photographer  Carl  Mydans.  is 
the  commentator. 

Newhouse  Now 
A  Director  of 
Jersey  Journal 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1 — 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  who  re¬ 
cently  acquired  part  of  a  half¬ 
interest  in  the  Jersey  Journal, 
and  Norman  Newhouse  were 
named  as  directors  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  Association,  Inc., 
the  corporate  publisher,  at  a 
special  stockholders'  meeting,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

Former  Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear, 
editor  of  the  Journal,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  his  son,  J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr., 
executive  editor,  became  presi¬ 
dent  at  a  meeting  of  the  board. 

Samuel  Newhouse,  owner  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  j 
newspapers,  replaces  Walter  M.  ' 
Dear  from  whom  he  purchased 
the  interest  and  who  resigned  as 
director  and  general  manager. 
Norman  Newhouse  replaces  Miss 
Katharine  A.  Dear,  daughter  of 
Walter  Dear,  who  also  resigned 
her  directorate. 

Miss  Dear  and  her  father  were 
reelected  to  their  posts  of  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  respectively. 
Judge  Dear  and  his  son  were  re¬ 
elected  to  directorates. 

■ 

Publisher  Gets  Scroll 
From  Men  in  Hospital 

Fitchburg,  Ma.ss.,  Jan.  2 — The 
most  unusual  Christmas  gift  in 
the  107-year  history  of  the 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  was  received 
by  Publisher  George  H.  God- 
beer.  It  was  a  scroll  of  thanks 
from  1.600  war  veterans  who 
have  been  enjoying  up  to-the- 
minute  news  at  Lovell  General 
Hospital. 

Last  February,  Godbeer  ar¬ 
ranged  for  ins’allation  of  an 
Associated  Press  tele^vpe  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  hospital.  News  was 
read  over  a  public  address  sys¬ 
tem. 


Wanted 

Detlgaers  at  MaehlRery 
Per  PriRtiag  Press  Werk 

e 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  Irc. 

ses  Beetli  Avceee 
PUlafleM,  New  Jcfstv 
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EDITOR  A  PURLISNER  fer  Jeewery  I.  im 


On  a  bright  Jnfy  morning  in  AUxantitr  Mackenzie  and  hii  hardy  little  hand  mscrihed  nUon  a  iheer  rock  overlooking 

the  Pacific  the  record  of  their  historic  trek,  thmneh  nnehatted  u  ildemess,  to  the  B'estem  Sen, 

SS  t 

of  ' 


First  across  the  Continent!. . .  his  READING  blazed  the  way 


IN  the  autumn  of  1792  a  young  fur 
trader  from  Montreal  set  out  by 
canoe  to  find  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

He  had  little  to  guide  him — some 
vague  Indian  rumors,  a  crude  and 
fanciful  map  or  two . . .  and  his  reading. 

For  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  ever  a 
tireless  reader.  Wherever  he  went  in  the 
vast  Canadian  wilderness,  his  books  went 
with  him.  At  Fort  Chipewyan,  3000  miles 
from  civilization,  he  had  a  library  that 
was  famous  throughout  the  fur  country. 

And,  during  the  long  sub>arctic  winters, 
young  Mackenzie  read.  He  pored  over  the 
accounts  of  explorers  .  .  .  men  who  had 
sought  the  Northwest  Passage — the  way 
to  the  Western  Sea.  His  imagination  fired 
by  his  reading,  Mackenzie  determined  to 
do  what  no  man  before  him  had  ever 
succeeded  in  doing— to  go  across  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  the  Pacific. 

And  so,  on  a  chill  fall  morning  154 
years  ago,  he  left  his  fort  on  lonely  Lake 
Athabaska.  With  him  went  eight  other 
white  men,  three  Indians— and  a  case  of 
books. 

Mackenzie  followed  the  rivers  to  the 
Rockies.  He  scaled  the  mountains,  shot 
turbulent  streams  in  his  eggshell  canoes, 
fought  hostile  Indians,  braved  famine  and 
sickness. 

And,  at  long  last,  on  a  bright  July 


morning  in  1793,  he  climbed  a  sheer  ruck 
overlooking  the  Pacific,  and  scrawled  in 
red  paint:— 

ALEXANDER  ,MACKEN/.IF„ 

PROM  CANADA.  BY  L.SND  . .  . 

After  300  years  of  searching,  the  quest 
for  the  Western  Sea  was  ended.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  continent  had 
been  crossed. 

Reading  Opens  New  Vistas 

The  knowledge  and  inspiration  which  read¬ 
ing  brought  to.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  it  has 
brought  equally  to  hundreds  of  history’s  great. 
For  it  is  the  impression  value  of  what  one  sees 
that  registers  indelibly  and  is  never  forgotten. 

This  to  a  unique  degree  explains  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  and  influence  which  The 
American  Weekly  exerts  on  men,  women  and 
children  in  more  than  8,000,000  homes  from 


coast  to  coast. 

In  its  pages  is  gathered  the  whole  crowded 
panorama  of  life  as  w  e  live  it.  Love  . . .  sacrifice 
.  .  .  conflict  .  .  .  achievement  and  heartbreak 
.  .  .  laughter  .  .  .  tragedy  .  .  .  adventure  and 
romance.  And  with  them  go  the  beauties  of 
art,  literature  and  religion  .  .  .  the  wonders 
of  science  and  invention.  Two  recent  articles 
— "Misadventure.s  of  the  Boy  Bridegroom,’*  a 
case  history  of  child  marriage,  and  ”No  Fare¬ 
well  to  Teeth,”  a  report  on  an  amazing  new 
dental  technique — give  some  idea  of  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  contained  in  each  and  every 
issue  of  The  American  Weekly. 

Distributed  through  a  group  of  great  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  American  Weekly  brings  the 
entertainment  and  enlightenment  of  good  read¬ 
ing,  in  words  and  pictures,  regularly  before 
the  largest  single  family  group  in  the  world. 

The  moeufacfvrer  who  wsecrafet  hh  proJvek  or  Uo 
company's  name  with  such  on  inRoonto  It  tying  Im 
serilh  the  most  ponrotM  Irnesvn  force  m  mfverffiinL 


HE  American 

=/\^l^/EEKLY 

“The  National  Reading  Habit** 

Main  Opficr;  9S9  Fiuhth  avsnub,  Nbw  Yoat  19,  N.  Y. 
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INS. Code  of  Ethics 

1.  The  “Canons  of  Journalism”  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  that  dictate  responsibility, 
freedom  of  the>  press,  independence,  sincerity,  impar¬ 
tiality,  fair  play,  and  decency,  apply  in  their  entirety  to 
wire  news  as  well  as  to  the  publication  of  an  individual 
newspaper. 

2.  News  shall  never  be  colored,  distorted,  exaggerated, 
slanted,  misinterpreted  or  so  written  that  it  may  lead 
to  misinterpretation  by  editors,  headline-writers,  or 
readers.  This  applies  not  merely  to  direct  statements, 
but  equally  to  omissions  of  qualifying  circumstances 
and  pertinent  context. 

3.  Accurately  presented  news  in  itself  is  often  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  “sensationalism”  in  handling  the  news  is 
strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be  condoned. 

4.  The  spirit  of  lively  competition  among  the  news 
services  is  healthy,  sound,  and  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributions  to  American  journalism.  It  shall  be 
fostered  insofar  as  it  stimulates  enterprise,  individ¬ 
uality,  and  craftsmanship,  but  not  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  best  interests  of  public  service. 

5.  The  “beat”  is  recognized  as  a  measure  of  alert  jour¬ 
nalism  only  insofar  as  it  is  accurate  and  complete. 
Beats  that  are  inaccurate  menace  public  confidence  in 
the  press.  Accuracy  must  always  take  precedence  over 
speed.  “Get  it  first,  but— FIRST  get  it  RIGHT.” 

6.  INS  correspondents  are  chosen  for  their  profes¬ 
sional  competence,  their  maturity,  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  must  display  these  characteristics 
at  all  times  in  their  handling  of  the  news. 

7.  INS  correspondents  shall  be  chary  of  accepting  con¬ 
fidential,  “off  the  record”  information  when  there  are 
other  legitimate  sources  of  the  same  information  that 
are  not  confidential ;  but  a  confidence,  once  accepted, 
must  be  respected  absolutely. 

8.  Controversial  matters  cannot  be  considered  ade¬ 
quately  or  accurately  covered  unless  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  reported  with  utmost  fidelity  and  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  bias. 


9.  INS  must  observe  standards  of  good  taste  as  high 
as  the  highest  standards  of  the  newspapers  we  serve. 

10.  INS  recognizes  the  obligations  which  “Freedom 
of  the  Press”  implies.  It  dedicates  itself  to  a  passionate 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  and  to  the  senti¬ 
nels  of  American  liberty— the  newspaper  editors  of  the 
United  States. 


INTERNATIONA 


'  ^  ' 


The  Bomb’s  Great 
Question  Mark 


Tlic  atomic  bomb  brought  with  it  a  host  of  questions  on  which  the  public  craved 
immediate  and  authoritative  enlightenment.  Is  the  secret  safe?  Can  other  nations  de¬ 
velop  the  bomb?  Can  it  be  used  against  us  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  used  it  against 
japan?  Is  there  anv  defense  against  it^ 


The  answers  to  those  questions  were  necessarily  preliminary  to  the  final  question; 
What  shall  we  do  about  it?  To  supply  that  essential  basic  information  was  at  once  the 
duty  of  the  press  and  its  supreme  opportunity  for  public  service.  INS  went  right  to  the 
scientists  who  developed  the  bomb.  The  Association  of  Oak  Ridge  Scientists  at  Clinton 
Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  appointed  an  editorial  committee  to  explain  in 
simple  layman’s  language  the  meaning  and  the  implications  of  the  atomic  bomb  discov¬ 
ery.  This  committee  prepared  for  INS  a  special  series  of  five  news  features— factual, 
authoritative,  thoughtful,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  job  of  explanation  and  education. 


In  the  flood  of  commendation  which  these  articles  evoked,  the  most  gratifying  praise 
was  the  official  recognition  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  public  service  thus  ren¬ 
dered.  In  its  meeting  of  October  29,  1945,  upon  motion  of  Senator  Hickenlooper,  the 
Senate  unanimously  voted  to  print  these  articles  in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  hey  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  loth.  In  introducing  his  motion.  Senator 
Hickenlooper  said  of  these  articles:  “I  think  that  they  are  especially  illuminating  and 
that  the  International  News  Service  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  making  this  discussion 
available  to  the  American  people  on  this  very  vital  question.” 

It  is  not  often  that  such  official  recognition  is  given  to  the  public 
service  of  the  press.  But  though  the  recognition  is  rare,  the  service 
that  merits  it  is  common  enough.  At  INS,  public  service  is  a  mat¬ 
ter,  not  of  occasional  moment,  but  of  constant  practice.  The  INS 
Code  of  Ethics  stresses  this  concept  in  nearly  every  paragraph. 
It  never  lets  us  lose  sight  of  our  primary  taisk. 


\ 
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NEWS  SERVICE 


GOODBYE  L.240— 
HELLO  "REG.  32" 

LIMITATION  Order  240,  under  which 
newspaper  consumption  of  newsprint 
has  been  controlled  for  the  last  three  years, 
has  gone  out  one  door.  In  the  back  door 
comes  .“Priorities  Regulation  32.” 

Government  control  of  newsprint  now 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  side  show  artist 
with  the  Old  Army  Game:  "Now  you  have 
it  now  you  don't — whoops,  here  it  is.” 

There  no  longer  is  any  direct  control 
over  ordering  or  consumption.  We  have 
continued  control  over  inventories  which, 
without  the  other  regulations,  will  tend  to 
promote  excessive  newsprint  consumption 
instead  of  curtailing  it.  We  also  have  con* 
tinned  control  over  anyone  wishing  to  start 
a  newspaper. 

A  25  days’  supply  is  not  too  much  for 
any  newspaper  during  the  difficult  winter 
transportation  season.  Any  publisher  who 
plays  it  safe  retaining  his  inventory  near 
the  maximum  level  who  may  receive  a 
large  shipment  near  the  end  of  the  month 
is  either  forced  to  falsify  his  report,  take 
the  consequences  for  over  supply,  or  con¬ 
sume  his  excess  tonnage.  Any  publisher 
who  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  mill  con¬ 
nection  supplying  hinr  with  slightly  over 
his  rate  of  consumption  for  the  last  half 
of  1945  will  not  be  able  to  build  up  his 
inventory  or  lay  aside  any  for  a  special 
issue — he  is  forced  to  use  it.  Or  if  a  pub¬ 
lisher  cuts  his  orders  to  keep  within  in¬ 
ventory  limitations,  that's  more  newsprint 
liable  to  be  siphoned  into  non-rewspaper 
vse.  , 

Also,  "Reg.  32”  provides  that  any  pros¬ 
pective  new  user  of  newsprint  must  apply 
to  the  CPA  for  permission  to  get  an  initial 
inventory  of  60  tons. 

So,  we  still  have  government  control. 
It  is  a  bad  stop  gap  effort  by  government 
to  help  newspapers  through  a  shortage 
period.  Newspapers  would  be  better  off 
without  the  interference. 

N.  Y.'S  NEW  MAYOR 

AFTER  more  than  seven  years  of  petty 
sniping  at  newspapers  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  nation’s  largest  citv  it  is  re^re^h'ng  to 
h«ve  newly  elected  William  O’Dwyer  take 
office  and  courteously  treat  newspaper  men 
as  human  beings  who  perform  a  valuable 
function  for  the  people. 

For  too  long,  the  Mayor’s  office  of  New 
York  was  comple*ely  Lsolated  from  the 
people.  Except  for  his  weekly  report  over 
the  citv-owned  rad’o  .«t»»*on.  former  Mavor 
LaGuardia  had  practically  no  contact  with 
his  constituents.  His  press  conferences 
were  almo.st  nil. 

Mayor  O’Dwyer  opened  his  term  of  office 
with  a  press  conference.  ’That’s  a  usual 
procedure  but  quite  out  of  character  for  a 
New  York  Mayor  in  recent  years.  He 
treated  reporters  with  respect.  He  answered 
their  questioas  openlv  without  .sneering 
remarks,  without  bombast  and  completely 
free  of:  “It’s  a  damn  lle.“ 

Mayor  O’Dwyer  is  off  on  the  right  foot. 
He  has  a  good  executive  secretary  and 
press  representative  in  William  Donoghue. 
He  has  an  opportunity  to  bring  himself 
closer  to  the  people  by  being  frank  with 
them  through  their  newspapers. 
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By  this  I  know  that  Thou  favourest  me,  be¬ 
cause  mine  enemy  doth  not  triumph  over  me. 
—Psalm,  XLI;  1.  1 


WORLD  PRESS  FREEDOM 

THE  APPOINTMENT  of  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  on  world  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  an  important  step  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  ideal.  Wilbur  Forrest,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  ASNE's  original  com¬ 
mittee  which  performed  an  outstanding 
missionary  job  in  its  trip  around  the  world 
last  year,  is  chairman  of  the  permanent 
body. 

A  better  man  could  not  be  found  for  this 
position.  Mr.  Forrest  has  already  devoted 
considerable  time  and  energy  to  the  cause 
and  the  journalism  profession  owes  him  a 
vote  of  gratitude  for  his  unselfish  devotion 
in  accepting  further  responsibility  and 
work. 

Another  important  step  is  the  instruc¬ 
tions  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
American  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  meeting.  They  have  been  told 
to  push  for  a  prompt  international  study 
aimed  at  promoting  freedom  of  the  press 
and  exchange  of  information.  This  is  in 
line  with  previous  statements  of  the  State 
Department. 

We  were  afraid  the  ASNE  might  “rest 
on  its  oars”  after  performing  a  valuable 
service  for  world  Journalism  and  future 
world  peace  by  sending  its  three-man  com¬ 
mittee  on  a  tour  of  the  Allied  and  neutral 
capitals.  Now  it  is  apparent  the  Society 
intends  to  "follow  through”  to  obtain  the 
free  press  rights  to  which  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  entitled. 

We  believe  the  ASNE  and  its  Committee 
should  consider  sending  a  representative 
of  its  own  to  the  United  Nations  meeting 
to  promote  interest  in  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  ideal  outside  of  the  official 
organization  meetings.  Our  governmental 
delegates  can  be  expected  to  do  their  part 
in  the  conferences  and  they  will  project 
the  official  policy.  But  what  is  needed  is  a 
little  more  missionary  work  among  the 
delegates  from  other  countries. 

We  submit  it  would  be  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  this  cause  for  the  ASNE  to 
join  with  other  newspaper  organizations 
and  possibly  the  leading  press  associations 
and  newspapers  in  sponsoring  an  outstand¬ 
ing  American  newspaper  editor  to  go  to 
London  for  that  purpose.  There  will  be  no 
reward  for  this  difficult  task  except  to  see 
the  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
guaranteed  their  human  rights.  It  might 
well  be  that  this  extra  effort,  parallel  with 
the  State  Department’s,  will  do  the  trick. 


CIRCULATION  OF  WEEKLIES 

IN  1939  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  | 

introduced  a  special  yearly  audit  for  | 
weekly  newspapers,  realizing  the  impor-  Ti 
tance  of  obtaining  accurate  figures  on 
these  papers  for  many  advertisers  who  ^ 
have  been  interested  in  using  that  medium 
but  have  shied  away  from  it  because  ^ 
of  inaccurate  and  confusing  circulation 
statistics.  ;/ 

Many  weekly  publishers  saw  the  value 
of  this  service  and  began  flocking  to  the  i 
ABC.  They  were  encouraged  by  their  state  j 
press  associations  and  the  national  organl-  » 
zations  of  weeklies  that  have  been  carry-  • 
ing  an  aggressive  selling  campaign  to  ' 
national  advertisers. 

In  1942  weekly  ABC  memberships  were 
63  U.S.  and  33  Canadian.  At  the  end  of 
1945  there  were  342  U.S.  and  72  Canadian  ■' 
weekly  ABC  memberships,  totaling  414.  , 
There  are  150  weekly  applications  on  file. 

Now  before  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  Mur¬ 
ray  Bill,  already  passed  by  the  House, 
requiring  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri-  ; 
weekly  newspapers  to  file  sworn  state¬ 
ments  of  paid  circulations  once  a  year  i 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  just  as 
daily  newspapers  now  do.  The  only  work  ' 
Involved  to  the  weeklies  is  a  housecleaning 
in  their  circulation  departments  to  bring  , 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  exists  in  many 
of  them.  Already  they  have  to  file  state-  i 
ments  of  ownership  known  as  Form  3526, 
as  the  dailies  do.  Heretofore,  the  fifth 
question  on  the  Form  relating  to  paid  circu¬ 
lation  has  only  been  filled  out  by  dailies. 

It  will  require  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
weekly  publishers  to  do  the  same  if  their 
circulation  department  is  on  a  sound  basis. 

’The  Murray  Bill  has  already  had  the 
“green  light”  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  We  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

We  recommend  to  weeklies,  for  their 
own  self  interest,  that  they  set  their  circu¬ 
lation  houses  in  order,  join  the  ABC.  back 
the  Murray  Bill  and  make  it  possible  for 
national  advertisers  to  use  these  impor¬ 
tant  “grass  roots”  publications. 

THAT  MERGER  AGAIN  ; 

FOLLOWING  the  Bermuda  Conference,  i 
we  expressed  our  fear  that  the  tern-  I 
porarily-dead  merger  of  International  com-  j 
munication  might  be  revived.  We  were  i 
right — it  has  been.  < 

FCC  Commissioner  Ray  C.  Wakefield  |j 
comes  forth  with  a  new  proposal  for  such 
a  merger.  His  is  the  best  suggestion  so 
far  along  this  line  in  that  it  would  permit 
Press  Wireless  to  operate  independently  as 
a  carrier  for  press  messages  exclusively. 
Press  communications  would  then  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  a  monopoly  control.  ’That 
eliminates  one  of  our  objections  to  the 
merger  idea. 

Our  other  objection — and  it  still  stands — 
is  that  such  a  monopoly  in  international 
communications  might  be  directly  oper¬ 
ated  by  government  or  under  govern¬ 
mental  control  and  supervision.  Looking 
back  over  past  performance  of  most  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  it  is  obvious  that  such  an 
operation  would  not  be  the  most  efficient 
and  would  be  subject  to  many  abuses. 
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the  Telegraph.  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Harry  R.  Pore,  Jr.,  Eagle  because  of  ill  health, 

and  William  H.  Pore  have  as-  Joseph  E.  Cancilla  of  the  cir- 

active  management  of  culation  department  has  been 

the  Woncssen  ( Pa. )  Independent  named  acting  manager, 

with  the  title  of  co-jmblisher.  ■BK ,  Henry  Hawkins,  former  ad- 

Their  lather,  Harry  R.  Pore,  I  vertising  solicitor  of  the  Char- 

will  continue  as  editor  of  the  ^  lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has  been 

paper.  Hr'/ a  HHnHHH  di.scharg^  from  military  service 

Hugo  K  Freer  has  returned  and  expects  to  resume  his  posi- 

to  his  duties  as  m^aging  edi-  cpiJOT  AR'^l  PFAA/flPD  ^ion  with  the  paper  soon, 
tor  of  the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette  o  IltuvVAxilJ  Louis  White,  recently  re- 

after  serving  in  the  Navy  Free  tuition  lor  lour  yeora  to  the  leased  from  the'  Navy,  has  re- 

aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Bon  University  of  Miami  is  presented  ioined  the  advertising  staff  of 

Homme  Richard,  where  he  the  winner  of  the . . . 

edited  the  ship  s  daily  news-  Herald's  essay  cont 

^  Eugene  J.  Reilly,  recently  ap-  tha'^FiU^re*'*™lm( 

pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Herald  businesB 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  Col-  Herald  business  n 
lege.  Pa.,  has  joined  the  staff  “ents  Mary  Frances 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col-  ,  *°“  , 

lege  Department  of  Journalism.  Gobles,  with  a  lette 

Dudley  A.  White  has  returned  *o„„*“e  acholorship. 
to  Norwalk,  O.,  after  nearly 
four  years’  service  as  director 
of  recruiting  and  induction  for 
the  Navy  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  expects  to  resume  his  duties 
soon  as  publisher  of  the  Re¬ 
flector-Herald  and  the  Sundusky 
Register-Star-News. 

A.  M.  Brayton,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison.  Wis.,  is  recovering 
at  a  local  hospital  from  an  ill¬ 
ness  that  has  confined  him  to 
the  hospital  since  late  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Brajrtons  will  move  to 
California  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bray¬ 
ton  is  able  to  travel. 

J.  N.  Stricklin,  Sr.,  82,  editor 
of  the  Cheraw  (S.  C.)  Chron¬ 
icle  tor  the  last  60  years,  has 
retired  and  is  living  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Wright,  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  His  son,  Joe 
Stricklin,  Jr.,  has  taken  over 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  J\J 
Chronicle. 

E.  Lansing  Rav,  Jr.,  assistant 


WHO  ME? 


AR'THUR  F.  IRWIN,  former  New 
York  newspanerman  and  sec¬ 
retary  to  New  York  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Lewis  Valentine,  is  the 
courthouse  reporter  for  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
while  also  doing  research  work 

_  _  ,  _  _  _  _  in  connection  with  a  series  of  ar- 

York  Journal  -  American  where  tides  concerning  Pacific  North- 
he  served  as  advertising  director  west  crime  mysteries, 
before  entering  service,  has  been  Bhenton  Stark,  formerly  of 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  the  Lewiston  ( Ida. )  Tribune  and 
service  while  assigned  to  the  Colville  (Wash.)  Examiner,  is  a 
Purchases  Division  as  chief,  newly  employed  reporter  for 
Price  Regulation  Branch  and  the  Longview  News, 
later  as  chief.  Company  Pricing  John  A.  Stevenson,  for  the  last 
Branch.  five  years  an  editorial  writer 

George  E.  Kilpatrick,  adver-  with  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
tising  manager  of  the  Wilming-  and  Mail,  has  retired  from  active 
ton  ( Del. )  Sunday  Star,  also  has  newspaper  work.  For  many 
assumed  duties  as  Philadelphia  years  he  was  Ottawa  correspond- 
representative  for  the  newspa-  ent  for  the  London  Times  and 
For  many  years  he  was  a  (Continued  on  page  44) 


l^l'AYBE  not  an  angel  but 
— As  a  soldier  the  Wolf 
was  a  pretty  rough  baby  now 
back  home  in  civilian  clothes 
he  is  just  like  you  and  me 
or  the  girl  friend’s  brother,  a 
fairly  nice  guy  with  a  lot  of 
problems  to  solve.  And  all 
of  them  funny. 


Leonard  Sansone’s  Wolf  was 
syndicated  in  3,000  Service 
Publications  before  he  joined 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  recently  published  book, 
The  Wolf  has  sold  out  the 
first  edition. 

The  WolPs  popularity  has 
been  tested  and  proven. 

Pic  Magazine  has  said  of  The 
Wolf  “The  best  known  of  all 
cartoons  to  come  out  of 
World  War  II.” 

For  rates  and  samples  wire 
or  write— 


Don't  Try  to  Build  with  Discords! 

During  the  war  fhe  newsprint  shortage  saw  many 
features  go.  Now  that  things  are  easing  up,  build 
your  reader  prestige  with  features  that  will  sell  your 
paper. 

Look  to  New  Horizons! 

The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  has  features  NEW  to 
your  readers.  Build  with  the  NEW. 

Send  for  Proofs  That  Prove 


In  The  Business  Office 


ROBERT  D.  SEAL,  who  has 
beSn  associate  editor  of  the 
Ketchikan  Daily  Alaska  Fishing 
News  for  the  past  year,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Times  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  For  four  years  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Ketchi¬ 
kan  Chronicle,  and  he  formerly 
was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  Wichita  Beacon,  San 
Diego  Sun,  Denver  Post  and  the 
Kansas  City  Post. 

A.  Matt  Werner,  treasurer  of 
the  Sheboygan  ( Wis. )  Press,  has 
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other  British  and  American  pub¬ 
lications.  His  retirement  ends 
more  than  30  years  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Henri  R.  Poui.in,  former  Ot¬ 
tawa  press  gallery  correspondent 
for  Nicol  newspapers  of  Quebec 
City,  Three  Rivers  and  Sher¬ 
brooke,  has  been  named  head  of 
the  newly  opeiutd  Montreal  bu¬ 
reau  of  Time  magazine. 

George  McCadden,  former 
Fourth  Air  Force  officer  recently 
returned  to  the  U.P.  after  Army 
service  in  the  Pacific,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Lau- 
RANCE  Meier,  both  formerly  of 
the  New  York  INS  bureau  more 
recently  assigned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  been  assigned  to 
Shanghai  to  cover  China  events" 
for  INS. 

Charles  J.  Savage,  formerly 
of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  bureaus  of  the  AP  and 
prior  to  that  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  has  been 
named  confidential  secretary  to 
Mayor  Harley  E.  Knox  of  San 
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Diego.  Savage  is  on  terminal 
leave  from  the  Navy  after  two 
and  one-half  years  as  officier  in 
charge  of  the  press  section  of 
the  11th  Naval  District  public 
information  office. 

Al  (“Red  Doc”)  Dopkin,  for¬ 
mer  Pacific  war  corre.spondent 
for  the  AP.  has  reioined  the 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau. 

Jo.sEPH  R.  Snyder,  formerly  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
sports  desk  who  as  a  captain 
served  on  General  MacArthur’s 
public  relations  staff  in  New 
Guinea,  Borneo  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  has  returned  from  the  war 
to  purchase  two  Kansas  week¬ 
lies.  He  will  publish  the  Natoma 
Independent  in  Osborne  County 
and  the  Luray  Herald  in  Russell 
County. 

Jack  Balch,  movie  and  drama 
critic  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  is  author  of  a  three-act 
play,  “In  Chalk  on  the  Side¬ 
walks.”  signed  for  production 
on  Broadway  next  fall.  Music 
is  by  his  brother,  George  Balch, 
of  New  York. 

Leon  Thamer,  former  state 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot  and  recently  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  as  a  naval 
lieutenant  after  nearly  three 
years  in  service,  has  joined  the 
j.  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
agency  in  one  of  its  Pacific  coast 
offices. 

Donald  K.  Anderson,  former 
director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  News  Service,  Jan. 
2  assumed  the  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  public  in¬ 
formation  office  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

August  Peters,  former  federal 
building  reporter  is  back  on 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  after 
two  years  in  the  Army.  Like¬ 
wise,  Tom  Kennedy,  reporter, 
who  served  in  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  in  Europe.  A  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  staff,  Charles 
O'Neil,  now  on  general  assign¬ 
ments,  was  for  years  publicity 
director  of  the  local  Republican 
party. 

Robert  A.  Casey,  former  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  ATC  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  is  the  new  aviation  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  succeeding  Paul  B. 
Mason,  who  resigned  as  AP  cor¬ 
re.spondent  in  charge  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office,  to  go  with  the  AP 
in  India.  Casey  is  a  grandson 
of  Clifford  W.  Mackle,  En¬ 
quirer  head  proofreader. 

Fred  Merrill,  out  of  Army  and 
formerly  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  new  copy  reader  on 
the  Cincinnati  Post. 

Max  Stein,  Post  labor  editor, 
has  been  reelected  for  the  third 
term  as  secretary  of  Greater 
Cincinnati  Industrial  Union 
Council. 

George  Hewes,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter;  Cliff  Quinn,  police  re¬ 
porter;  Tommy  Reynolds,  night 
police,  and  Tom  O’Reilly,  pho¬ 
tographer,  have  returned  to  the 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade  after  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  armed  forces. 

Bainbridge  Crist,  formerly 
with  the  Washington  Star  as  Dis¬ 
trict  government  reporter,  has 
been  named  associate  editor  of 
National  Aeronautics. 

John  I.  Hudson,  formerly  with 


the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald  as  cartoonist. 

L.  R.  Lindgren,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Selective  Service  since  it 
began  operations  in  late  1940, 
has  resigned  to  become  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  correspondent  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Doris  Fleeson,  twice  winner 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  club  award  for  out¬ 
standing  reporting  and  first  war 
correspondent  in  World  War  II 
for  a  woman’s  magazine.  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Companion,  has 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
Commencing  Jan.  1,  her  articles 
dally  to  the  News  will  continue 
a  regular  feature  of  that  paper. 

James  Keeney,  better  known 
as  Cecil  Pennyfeather  while 
writing  a  daily  column  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  getting 
his  military  discharge  and  re¬ 
turning  to  newspaper  work  in 
his  home  town.  Keeney  was  one 
of  the  detachment  in  Japan  that 
captured  Tokyo  Rose. 

J.  Robert  Conroy,  for  the  past 
five  years  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News, 
has  been  named  head  of  the  re¬ 
cently  reonened  AP  bureau  at 
Atlantic  City. 

Raymond  E.  Sprague,  formerly 
reporter  and  rewrite  on  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army. 

Harry  Schlacht,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  recently  was  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  life  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  the  Laymens 
National  Committee  because  of 
his  recent  editorial  on  Bible 
Week. 

John  B.  Johnson,  1st  Lt.,  Mili¬ 
tary  Intelligence  Service,  G-2, 
War  Department  General  Staff; 
has  received  his  discharge.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Army  as  an 
enlisted  man  in  1942,  Johnson 
was  a  general  staff  writer  on 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y. )  Times 
and  also  was  a  newscaster  over 


$8/000  for  Veteran 

Botoyia.  N.  Y«  Ion.  2 — ^Mor* 
than  $8,000  raised  as  a  result 
of  appeals  by  the  Batavia 
Daily  News  and  LeRoy  Gaz¬ 
ette-News,  a  weekly,  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  Christmas  Day  to 
Charles  F.  Bishop,  a  young 
Genesee  County  soldier  who  * 

was  blinded  while  serving  as  < 

a  sentry  at  Yokahama  lost 
November.  The  fund  was 
suggested  by  the  News  to  f 

provide  the  veteran  with  o  I 

chicken  form.  I 


Station  WWNY,  the  Times’  sta-  I 
tion.  He  is  returning  to  the 
Times  staff. 

Caesarina  Cimenelli,  former  _ 
staff  correspondent  in  the  U.P.  I 
Buffalo  bureau,  has  joined  the  * 
Ellis  Advertising  Company  as  i 
radio  director  of  the  Buffalo  of¬ 
fice. 

William  E.  Mann,  recently  ] 
discharged  from  the  Marine  | 
Corps,  has  joined  the  suburban  t 
staff  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  j 
Berkshire  Eagle.  J 

Back  to  the  Eagle  city  staff  | 
are  Kingsley  R.  Fall,  from  i 
Army,  and  John  G.  C.  Mahanna,  ^ 
USNR,  both  veterans  of  the  Pa-  ] 
cific.  i 

John  Pierpont,  formerly  in  j 
public  relations  work  and  more 
recently  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News.  Miss  Julia  Toole  has 
been  named  social  editor  of  that 
paper,  succeeding  Mrs.  Claire 
Mullen,  resigned. 

George  E.  Edman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Eagle  who  served 
with  OWI  in  Italy  during  the 
war,  is  back  to  his  duties  with 
the  paper. 

Janet  McCleary  has  resigned 
as  Palmer  reporter  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  to  be 
succe^ed  by  John  Phillips,  a 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Why  you  should  not  drop 
your  payroll  savings  plan 


You  may  be  sorely  tempted — now  that  the  war  is  over  and  bond  drives  are 
history— to  stop  this  systematic  saving  and  put  the  money  in  your  pocket. 

But  look  at  it  this  way  .  .  . 

You’ve  found  tin  easy,  automatic  way  to  save  money. 

You  now  own  a  comfortable  backlog  of  War  Bonds  accumulating  interest 
every  day. 

You’ve  gotten  along  without  the  money— and  there  it  is,  a  good  substantial 
sum  to  use  as  you  like  when  the  time  comes. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wise  to  keep  a  habit  that  pays  off  so  well? 

If  your  employer  is  one  of  the  great  majority  who  intends  to  keep  a  payroll 
savings  plan  going,  stick  with  it.  The  years  to  come  will  prove  your  wisdom, 
as  have  the  war  years  just  past. 

The  happiness  and  security  of  a  family  of  course  depend  first  on  a  man’s 
ability  to  produce  and  earn.  But  almost  as  important  is  his  ability  to  save— 
for  a  home,  for  the  education  of  his  children. 

And  because  death,  no  respecter  of  sound  habits  and  good  intentions,  can 
at  one  stroke  wipe  out  his  earning  power  and  his  savings,  equally  important 
is  his  use  of  life  insurance — the  best  instrument  yet  devised  for  a  husband 
and  father  to  protect  his  family’s  standard  of  living,  and  to  make  sure  his 
plans  and  desires  are  carried  out. 

N^NUs  61st  Annual  Financial  Statement^  issued  as  usual  on 
January  1st,  was  again  the  first  complete  life  insurance  statement 
published  in  the  new  year.  Copies  will  gladly  he  sent  on  request. 


Northwestern  DVaUonul  Life 


INSURANCE 
O.  J.  Arnold,  President 


COM  PANY 
Minneapolis  4,  Minn. 
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PACfflC  COAST  FINANCIAL  EDITORS  ON  JAUNT 

President  A.  K.  Humphries  of  PaciSc  Intermountain  Express,  was  host  to  Pacific  coast  financial  editors 
at  a  showing  of  the  compony's  200-horsepower  die3el  trucks  ot  the  new  Emeiyrille.  Cal.,  terminal  re¬ 
cently.  Shown,  left  to  right:  M.  E.  Knight.  Daily  Co-nmercial  News;  C.  N.  Alexander.  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer;  Louis  Reynolds,  publisher.  Walkers  Manual;  lohn  Van  Becker.  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin; 
Frits  Goodwin.  Time;  H.  W.  Thompson.  Wall  Street  Joumab  Eugene  Johnson,  general  manager.  PIE; 
George  N.  Keysion,  Investment  Banker;  A.  K.  Humphries  (on  running  board)  PIE  president*  John  Piper, 
Son  Froncisco  News;  Sidney  Allen,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Phil  Small,  assistant  to  PIE  president* 
Haines  Finnell.  Albert  Fronk-Guenther  Law.  Inc. 


PERSONALS 

eonffnued  from  page  44 


veteran  who  recently  received 
his  honorable  discharge. 

A.  O.  H.  GaiEa.  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co..  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  Mas.  Gama  on  Dm.  24  ob¬ 
served  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versarv.  Mr.  Grier  recently 
completed  60  years  with  the 
News-Journal  papers.  On  that 
anniversary  date.  June  30.  he  is¬ 
sued  a  book  of  his  reminiscences 
entitled  "This  Was  Wilmington." 

FaANCis  L.  Quintj^n.  former 
news  manager  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant’t  New  Britain 
bureau,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Fafnir 
Bearing  Company,  New  Britain. 
Conn.,  succe^ing  Facp  Bannis- 
TEa  who  will  berome  associated 
with  the  magazine  "Iron  Age.” 
Mr.  Quinlan  was  a  member  of 
the  Courant’s  news  staff  for  17 
years. 

Lee  U.  Cloud,  a  veteran  em- 
plove  of  the  News-Journal  Co. 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  given 
a  surprise  partv  at  the  plant  on 
the  occasion  of  his  72nd  birthday 
anniversary  last  Saturday.  He- 
entered  the  service  of  Every 
Evening  as  a  printer’s  'appren¬ 
tice  in  1890,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  foreman.  When  Every  Eve¬ 
ning  and  the  Evening  Journal 
merged  to  form  the  Journat- 
Every  Evening,  Jan.  2,  1933,  he 
continued  as  a  member  of  the 
composing  room  force  on  the 
latter  paper. 

Daniel  O’Brien,  Boston  Globe 
Sunday  editor,  recently  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Boston  Veteran  Journalists 
Benevolent  Association. 

Lucien  Price.  Globe  editorial 
writer,  wrote  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  book,  "Litany  for  All 
Souls,”  a  collection  of  Globe 
editorials  appearing  on  All  Souls 
Day  over  a  period  of  years. 

Robert  Graham  has  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald 
after  serving  four  years  in  the 
Army,  recently  with  the  20th 
Armored  Division  as  PRO  in 
Saltzburg,  Austria. 

Francis  Rinehart,  formerly  a 
vice  consul  with  the  State  de¬ 
partment  and  previously  with 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Herald 
staff  as  a  reporter. 

Dan  Poi.ier,  former  sports 
writer  of  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C.  • 
News,  and  more  recently  sports 
editor  of  Tank  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the.  Army  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  enter  the  magazine  field 
in  New  York. 

Ralph  Millett,  Jr.,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar 
reporter  and  son  of  Ralph  Mil¬ 
lett,  Press-Scimitar  associate 
editor,  has  been  discharged  after 
44  months  in  the  Navy,  includ¬ 
ing  23  months  in  the  Pacific. 

Marshall  J.  Smith,  former 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  reporter 
and  now  vicepresident  of  Mer¬ 
rill  Kremer,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  in  Memphis,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Memphis 
Sales  Managers  Club. 

John  Hurt,  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  Memphis  bureau 


of  the  AP  since  April,  1942.  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  of  the  AP.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hurt  in  charge  of  the 
Memphis  office  is  Harry  P.  Sny¬ 
der,  recently  discharged  from  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant  commander. 

W.  A.  (  Red  )  Copeland,  former 
Memphis  copyreader  and  now  a 
CIO  official,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Tennessee  State 
CIO.  Ai.i  AN  Laverne  Swim,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar,  was  elected 
one  of  the  vicepresidcnts. 

Bob  Pigue,  veteran  Memphis 
newspaperman  and  recently 
copyreader  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Avpeal, 
has  been  named  news  editor  of 
Radio  Station  WMC  in  Memphis. 

Jim  E.  Fain,  first  Alhnnv  (Ga.) 
Herald  newsman  to  return  from 
the  service,  has  rejoined  the  Her¬ 
ald  as  a  reporter.  Fain  was  re¬ 
cently  separated  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  after  nearly  four  years.  30 
months  of  which  were  spent  as 
a  combat  intelligence  office  of 
the  380th  Bombardment  Group 
of  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Air  Force  in 
the  Pacific  theater. 

Bill  Durham,  reporter  for  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  for  four 
years  prior  to  the  war,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  as  live¬ 
stock  and  agricultural  editor.  A 
former  staff  sergeant  in  the 
Army,  Durham  spent  three  and 
one-half  years  in  the  Pacific. 

Ed  Lundberg,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  reporter  for  12  years, 
has  returned  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  markets  desk.  Lundberg 
spent  two  and  one-half  years  in 
Africa  and  Europe  with  an  Army 
combat  engineers  unit. 

Former  service  men  who  have 


recently  returned  to  the  Star- 
Telegram  comoosing  room  in¬ 
clude  Joe  McCrorey  and  B.  G. 
Ford,  from  the  Navy;  O.  E.  Cas- 
TiLLON,  R.  D.  CoRDER  and  M.  H. 
Butcher,  from  the  AAF,  and 
Lloyd  Fali.s,  Army,  all  linotype 
operators;  Roy  Falls,  Army,  ap¬ 
prentice  linotype  operator;  Ira 
Gover,  Navy,  and  Li.oyd  Garden, 
AAF,  ad  makeup  men;  John  Van 
Dyke,  AAF.  apprentice  machin¬ 
ist,  and  Frank  Nicholson,  Coast 
Guard,  apprentice  printer. 

Don  Fox,  stereotyper,  and 
Malcolm  Riiey,  building  main¬ 
tenance  man,  have  returned  from 
the  Navy,  and  Tolbert  Pence, 
pressman,  from  the  AAF. 

Travis  Foster,  former  first 
lieutenant  and  bombardier  with 
the  9th  Air  Force,  has  joined 
the  editorial  writing  staff  of  the 
Star-Telegram.  Foster  has 
worked  on  the  Brownwood 
(Tex.)  Bulletin,  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
A  v  a  I  a  n  c  h  e  -  Journal,  .Brady 
(Tex.)  Standard,  Goldthwaite 
(Tex.)  Eagle  and  Associated 
Printers.  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu. 

Paul  Taylor,  who  began  as 
copy  boy  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  has  been  named 
telegraph  editor,  succeeding 
Bishop  Clements,  who  resigned. 

Jane  James,  city  reporter  on 
the  Times  Herald  and  former 
proofreader  for  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News,  was  made  society 
editor. 

James  V.  (Jimmy)  Lovell, 
former  amusements  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper’s  city  sta  i 
after  serving  37  months  in  the 
Ferrying  Division  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command. 

Larry  Sisk,  for  the  last  five 
years  press  and  public  relations 


representative  of  the  OWI  and 
WPB  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana,  with  headquarters  in 
Dallas,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune- 
Sun, 


With  The  Colors 


EDWARD  P.  DOYLE,  former 

chief  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  copy 
desk,  has  been  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Third  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  He  enlisted  in  May,  1942. 

George  A.  Daiche,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Springfield  ( Mass.) 
Union  and  now  on  terminal 
leave  after  several  years’  active 
service  in  the  Navy,  has  received 
a  promotion  from  lieutenant- 
commander  to  commander. 

Frederick  K.  (  Dick  )  Dashiell, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N,  C.)  Times,  who  has 
been  a  combat  correspondent 
with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific, 
has  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  is  visiting  his  parents 
in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Wedding  Bells 


POLLY  SHERWOOD,  editor  of 
the  travel  section  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  Dec.  22  at 
New  Orleans  to  Bernard  Brister, 
Dallas  public  relations  officer  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  former  member  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  staff. 

Marianne  McCalla,  former 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
reporter,  to  Michael  Zeamer, 
former  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  reporter,  Dec.  22  in  Mem¬ 
phis. 
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YOUR 

IN 

Tire  RATIONING  is  over,  hut  the 

tire  shortage  is  still  with  us! 

Although  the  ruhher  industry  is 
producing  more  passenger  car  tires  now 
than  at  any  time  before  or  during  the  war, 
it  cannot,  hope  to  fill,  in  just  one  year,  the 
backlog  of  fifty  million  tires  accumulated 
during  four  years  of  war.  There  are  still 
some  shortages  of  manix>wer,  machinery 
and  materials  which  must  be  overcome 
before  full  production  can  be  reached,  but 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  turn  out  still 
more  tires  and,  unless  unforeseen  circum^ 
stances  occur,  output  will  substantially 
increase  in  1946. 

The  rubber  industry  is  doing  its  best 
to  provide  car  owners  with  all  the  tires 
they  want,  but  there  are  not  now  enough 
tires  in  the  hands  of  retailers  to  meet  the 
current  demands.  Some  car  owners  will  be 
able  to  get  new  tires  this  year.  Others  will 
have  to  make  the  tires  which  are  now  on 
their  cars  last  considerably  longer. 

If  you  are  “on  the  fence,”  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  have  your  present  tires 
recapped  or  wait  for  new  ones,  I  urge  you 
to  play  safe.  Don’t  take  chances  on  smooth, 
worn  tires.  Have  them  recapped  before 
they  become  dangerously  worn.  Since 
national  restrictions  on  gasoline  and  driving 
speeds  were  lifted,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  increase  in  automobile  accidents, 
some  of  them  caused  by  unsafe  tires. 


TIRES 

1946 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about 
the  quality  of  synthetic'rubber  passenger* 
car  tires.  They  are  giving  service  comparable 
to  pre'war  tires.  And  as  soon  as  enough 
rayon  cord  becomes  available,  they  will  be 
even  better  than  pre-war  tires.  We  pioneered 
in  the  development  of  rayon-cord  tires  many 
years  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  produced 
them  in  greatly  increased  quantities  during 
the  war. 

We  know  that  synthetic  rubber  is 
superior  to  natural  rubber  for  many  uses. 
For  example,  tubes  made  of  butyl  synthetic 
have  far  better  air-retaining  qualities. 
Synthetic-rubber  compounds  are  being 
constantly  improved  and  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  there  may  be  many  different 
types  of  man-made  rubber,  each  ideal  for 
its  specific  purpose.  Wire-cord  bodies  for 
truck  tires  are  just  around  the  comer,  and 
many  other  important  improvements  are 
now  in  various  stages  of  development. 

Thus,  with  each  new  day  the  dream 
of  a  100,000-mile  tire  becomes  nearer  to 
reality.  It  is  toward  this  goal  that  we  are 
working  with  all  our  ingenuity  and  skill. 

(JU^y^^^UCOL^ 

Cfuiirman 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Public  Events  Prove 
Popular  Promotions 


By  Glen  Bums 

Milwaukee  Journal  Promotion  Dept. 


DURING  the  war  people  In 

metropolitan  cities  responded 
In  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before  to  public  events.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  the  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  full  size  responsi¬ 
bility  in  attempting  to  stage 
peacetime  promotions  which  will 
be  as  popular. 

During  the  recent  great  con¬ 
flict,  many  newspapers  took  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  such  programs  as 
war  expositions,  scrap  metal  and 
paper  drives,  and  other  patriotic 
activities.  Exemplary  are  the 
Milwaukee  Journal’a  lake  front 
Navy  show  which  drew  300,000 
spectators  in  two  days,  its  war 
workers’  golf  tournament,  its 
Iwo  Jima  survivors’  show,  and 
similar  events.  Newspapers  that 
have  never  participate  in  or 
sponsore  public  events  prior  to 
the  war  should  profit  by  the 
experience  gained  and  conduct 
programs  on  behalf  of  their  own 
interests  in  peacetime. 

17  Public  Events 

’The  public  events  department 
of  the  Journal  soonsored  17 
widely  varied  public  events  in 
1945,  three  for  the  first  time, 
all  very  successful.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  sponsorship  of  numerous 
similar  activities  dates  back  over 
a  half  century.  As  early  as  1897. 
its  newspaper  boys’  brass  band 
was  a  civic  feature  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  effort  of  consid¬ 
erable  success.  To  this  day  busi- 
ne.ss  and  professional  men  cite 
with  pride  the  fact  that  they 
played  in  the  Journal  band  and 
that  they  are  thankful  for  the 
training  in  music  it  afforded. 

Continuing  to  sponsor  activi¬ 
ties  for  school  children  through 
the  years,  enabling  them  to  com¬ 
pete  for  valuable  awards  and 
even  national  honors,  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  public  events  for  children 
Included  Oratorical  Contests,  the 
Junior  Olympic  Games,  and 
Spelling  Bees.  In  the  1920’s,  the 
Journal’s  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
boasted  a  membership  of  over 
200,000  children,  making  it  the 
largest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

Some  of  the  other  public 
events  sponsored  by  the  Journal 
in  former  years  include  the  Food 
and  Household  Shows,  Art  Ex¬ 
hibits.  Flower  Shows,  Motor¬ 
cycle  Tours  and  the  Housewives’ 
Institute.  Another  Journal  ac¬ 
tivity  for  youngsters  has  been 
the  various  active  tie-ups  with 
rural  members  of  Wisconsin’s 
Four-H  Clubs.  The  Journal  has 
always  promoted  farm  develop¬ 
ment  in  Wisconsin,  being  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  behalf  of 
dairying,  because  of  the  state's 
preeminence  in  the  field  of  dairy 
product  production. 

In  1945,  the  Journal  conducted 
a  Calendar-Art  contest  open  to 
all  young  artists  in  Milwaukee 
County  attending  junior  or 
senior  high  schools.  Hundreds 
of  entries  were  submitted  in  the 


competition  and  the  venture  was 
so  successful  that  the  Journal 
has  expanded  the  contest  to  a 
state-wide  basis  for  1946.  The 
six  winning  entrants  received 
$100  Victory  Bonds  as  well  as 
having  their  work  reproduced  in 
the  ensuing  year’s  Journal  calen¬ 
dar.  Honorable  award  certificates 
are  given  44  other  paintings. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  also 
sponsors  annually  a  Junior  State¬ 
wide  Tennis  Tournament,  a 
Juvenile  Chess  Tournament,  and 
a  Statewide  Marbles  Contest,  the 
latter  attracting  close  to  15,000 
entries.  The  tennis  tournament, 
which  annually  attracts  over 
1.000  youths,  crowns  34  district 
champions  as  well  as  three  final 
champions  in  the  boys,  girls, 
and  iunior  piay-offs  for  the  title. 
Trophies  and  medals  are  award¬ 
ed  to  the  title  winners.  The 
chess  tournament,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  53  city  play¬ 
grounds  last  year  list^  2.000 
entries.  Chess  sets  are  awarded 
to  the  winners  in  the  boys’  and 
girls’  divisions. 

Other  outstanding  state-wide 
events  which  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Journal  in  the  past 
year  include:  Golden  Gloves. 
Water  Sports  Show,  State  AAU 
Swimming  Championships,  Yacht 
Regatta,  and  the  State  Match 
Bowling  Championships.  On  a 
local  and  county  scale  were  the 
Community  Sings.  Silver  Skates. 
Free  Ice  Skating  Lessons,  and 
the  County  Softball  Meet. 

Golden  Gloves  Popular 

The  Journal’s  Statewide 
Golden  Gloves  Tournament  in 
Milwaukee  brings  in  finalists  in 
all  weight  classifications  from 
sectional  tournaments  held 
throughout  the  state.  The  train¬ 
ing  facilities  furnished  bv  the 
Journal  include  a  Golden  Gloves 
gymnasium,  coach  and  trainers. 
Finalists  are  awarded  watches, 
rings,  trunks,  and  robes,  with 
the  state  champions  and  runners- 
up  receiving  special  trophies. 

Started  in  1937,  the  Bowling 
Sweepstakes  this  year  attracted 
1,600  bowlers  from  16  districts 
throughout  the  state.  The  state 
champion  is  awarded  a  free  trip 
to  the  national  tournament  with 
entry  fee  and  expenses  paid  by 
the  Journal.  Top  ranking  play¬ 
ers  in  the  16  districts  are  each 
awarded  a  trophy  and  a  twenty- 
five  dollar  Victory  Bond  plus  the 
opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
finals. 

In  the  public  events  held 
locally  the  county  softball  meet, 
in  which  the  16  leading  teams 
from  Milwaukee  County  com¬ 
pete,  attracted  an  attendance 
that  was  estimated  at  over  100,- 
000.  Members  of  the  teams  tak¬ 
ing  first,  second  and  third  places 
were  presented  with  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  respectively 
at  the  first  annual  softball  ban¬ 
quet. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Journal 
Regatta  had  over  150  sail  boats 


competing  for  the  trophies  in 
the  17  various  classifications. 
The  three  Community  Sing 
events  sponsored  by  the  Journal 
attracted  audiences  totalling  20,- 
000  adults  and  children. 

For  the  future,  the  Journal  is 
planning  many  new  events  of 
public  interest.  For  example, 
for  the  combined  Milwaukee 
and  Wisconsin  1948  Centennial 
Celebration,  the  Journal  has  al¬ 
ready  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  American  Bowling  Congress 
tournament  be  held  in  this  city. 
If  Milwaukee  is  awarded  this 
classic  event  in  1948,  the  Journal 
will  co-sponsor  it.  a  national 
event  which  attracted  over  6,000 
teams  in  Buffalo  in  1945. 

■ 

McLean  to  Address 
N.  C.  Press  Institute 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  2 — Robert 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  will  deliver  the  main  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Institute 
at  Duke  University  Jan.  25. 

Fred  Vinson.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  will  speak  Thursday 
night.  Jan.  24.  at  the  opening 
se.ssion  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  will 
be  introduced  by  O.  Max  Gard¬ 
ner,  former  governor  and  now 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconversion. 

The  business  sessions  and  the 
annual  luncheon  of  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  Friday,  Jan.  25,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  with  the  newspaper 
representatives  moving  to  Dur¬ 
ham  that  night  for  the  banquet. 


Arthur  Gordon  Named  I 
Editor  of  Cosmopolitan  F 

William  Randolph  H  e  a  r  s  t, 
president  of  Hearst  Magazines,  i 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  appoint-  ^ 
ment  of  Arthur 
Gordon  as  edi-  i 

tor  of  Cosmopol-  i  ; 

iton  magazine, 

He  succeeds  « 

Miss  Frances 
Whiting,  re- 
signed.  r  , 

Mr.  Gordon  ' 

recently  re- 
ceived  his  dis-  M 

charge  from  the 

where  he  served 

as  a  major  in  Gordon 

the  8th  Air 

Force,  and  was  editorial  director 

of  the  magazine  Air  Force. 

He  was  born  in  Savannah.  Ga., 
and  attended  St.  Paul’s  School, 
Yale,  and  tvent  to  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 
Upon  his  return  from  England 
Mr.  Gordon  joined  the  staff  of 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine, 
and  when  he  entered  the  service 
was  managing  editor  of  that  pub¬ 
lication. 

■ 

Landmark  Expert  Quits 

Frank'  W.  Crane,  an  authority 
on  New  York  City  landmarks 
and  reporter  of  many  first  events 
for  the  last  50  years,  retired  this 
week  from  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times.  He  covered  the 
first  golf  game  ever  played  in 
the  U.  S.,  the  first  Vanderbilt 
Cup  Race  in  1904,  and  the  first 
automobile  show  in  1899. 


CAPITALIZE^ 


on  the  Capital  Market 

with  exclusive  coverage  in 

IHE  SIATE  and 
THE  COLUMBIA  RECOtD 

The  only  two  daily  newspapers  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  state 
eapital  and  the  hub  of  South  Carolina’s  rich  Central 
.Market  Area,  providing  the  only  Morning,  Evening  and  i 
Sunday  newspaper  advertising  media.  i 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  ! 

Retail  Sales,  16-County  Trading  Zone  (1944  Sales 


Management  Estimate) — $195,794,000;  Population 
(City  and  Trading  Zone — 1940  U.  S.  Census) — 
438.216;  Circulation  Morning  and  Evening — 91,025, 


Sunday  and  Evening — 93,414. 
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TWO  MILES  OF 
DE  LUXE  COACHES  FOR 


6u//f  hy 

Pullman  -  Standard 


To  bring  you  the  be8t  in  coach  accoinmodatioiirt,  I’ullinaii-Staiidard  is 
building  for  the  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM  153  new  cars,  to  provide 
more  than  two  miles  of  passenger  carrying  capacity  .  .  .  seats  for  9,792 
persons.  These  cars  reflect  your  own  ideals  of  coach  comfort  and  convenience. 
Since  the  engineers  and  designers  of  Pullman-Standard  and  the  Railroad 
p<x>led  their  wealth  of  experience  in  serving  the  public,  these  streamlined  cars 
were  literally  built  from  the  blueprints  of  passenger  opinion. 

Each  roomy,  air  conditioned  coach  will  have  comfortable,  reclining 
and  revolving  chairs.  All  cars  are  equipped  with  individual  reading  lights, 
non-fogging  windows,  and  plenty  of  space  for  luggage. 

Three-tone  color  harmonies  make  pleasing  and  restful  interiors. 

'I'he  vision  and  early  planning  of  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  now  bears  fruit: 
they'll  have  these  cars  with  the  least  possible  delay — along  with  others 
in  a  vast  improvement  program — to  give  their  patrons  relief  from  wartime 
congestion.  Pullman-Standard  is  now  fulfilling  the  promises  of 
"Tomorrow’s  Trains  Today” — the  spectacular  series  of  wholly  new  cars 
which  are  leading  the  way  in  the  new  streamlined  age.  For  the  finest  and  sa/est 
in  travel  accommodations,  look  for  cars  and  trains  huilt  hy  Pullman-Standard. 


(£>  )*4«  p-s.  c,  M.  et. 


car  manufacturing  company 

CHICAGO  *  ILLINOIS  Oflkat  m  tavaa  ci(Mf  .  .  .  Mamufacturimg  pfoatt  in  lU  tkint 
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Informed  Public  Won’t 


Allow  Any 

By  Jerry  Walker 

FM  BROADCASTING  will  get 

its  foothold  in  1946,  Mr.  Pet- 
rillo  notwithstanding,  and  it’s 
not  too  hazardous  to  predict 
right  now  that  1947  will  be 
FM’s  big  year — the  year  when 
AM  broadcasting  moves  over  in¬ 
to  the  special  field  of  rural 
service. 

How  speedily  FM  can  assume 
Its  full  stature  as  the  No.  1 
method  of  reaching  the  nation’s 
greatest  audience  is  a  matter 
which  hangs  on  many  un¬ 
certainties:  for  instance,  how 
soon  can  manufacturers  turn 
out  the  millions  of  sets,  how  ef¬ 
fectively  can  set  distribution  be 
achieved  under  continuing  space 
rationing  in  newspapers,  how 
fast  can  new  stations  be  con¬ 
structed? 

The  Petrillo  edict,  which 
makes  it  a  very  expensive  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  network  of  AM 
stations  to  carry  top-flight  mu¬ 
sical  programs  simultaneously 
on  FM  stations,  may  hive  the 
more  immediate  effect  of  speed¬ 
ing  the  development  of  FM. 
Some  harsh  criticism  has  been 
levelled  at  the  networks  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  accusations 
Ing  made  that  they  were  seizing 
on  the  Petrillo  double-orchestra 
edict  to  stall  FM. 

The  networks  stand  by  their 
original  explanation  that  they 
took  their  FM  stations  off  the 
air  until  technical  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  That’s 
their  story,  and  whether  it’s  the 
whole  truth  or  only  part  of  the 
truth  doesn’t  matter  too  much, 
because  FM  is  going  ahead  any¬ 
how  due  to  the  initiative  of  in¬ 
dividual  stations  which  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  the  Petrillo 
order. 

The  independent  FM  operator 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
Boston  symphony  but  he  is  shap¬ 
ing  up  community-type  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  bound  to  be 
important  in  FM  broadcasting  in 
the  long  run. 

Television  Advance 

Charges  that  television,  too, 
was  being  delayed  by  deliberate 
conspiracy  were  hurled  by  the 
Government  and  private  in¬ 
terests  in  the  closing  days  of 
1945,  but  everything  points  to 
a  very  busy  1946  for  the  video 
producers  and  promoters.  The 
joint  use  of  new  coaxial  cables 
to  transmit  television  coverage 
of  the  President  speaking  to 
Congress  on  Jan.  15  is  a  sample 
of  the  activity  ahead. 

Nobody  can  get  away  with 
blocking  any  advances  in  radio, 
because  the  public  knows  too 
much  already  about  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  labora¬ 
tories.  Newspapers  have  prac¬ 
tised  no  rationing  of  space  in 
telling  the  stories  of  science. 

Paul  W.  Kesten,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  said,  in  his 


‘Stalling 


year-end  statement:  “Public  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  improved  system 
(FM)  should  hasten  the  remov¬ 
al  of  any  obstacles  yet  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  path  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.”  And  again,  on  high- 
definition  television:  “Public  de¬ 
mand  can  move  it  swiftly  from 
commercial  drafting  boards 
through  busy  production  lines 
and  into  the  home.” 

CBS,  incidentally,  has  notified 
the  trade  and  science  writers 
that  it  will  stage  its  long- 
promised  showing  of  color  tele¬ 
vision  early  this  month. 

Other  year-end  statements  by 
leaders  in  the  radio  industry 
point  up  the  1946  outlook: 

’Don't  Draw  Back' 

Mark  Woods,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company — 
"We  believe  that  eventually  FM 
will  be  the  principal  medium  of 
broadcasting,  particularly  in  ur¬ 
ban  areas;  FM  should  eventual¬ 
ly  replace  all  local  and  regional 
stations  in  urban  areas  so  that 
these  local  and  regional  chan¬ 
nels  can  be  available  to  provide 
rural  service  at  higher  power; 
only  through  the  establishment 
of  FM  can  there  be  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  facilities  between  the 
networks  and  provisions  for  ad¬ 
ditional  program  services.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  radio 
industry  should  draw  back  from 
FM  because  of  Mr.  Petrillo’s  re¬ 
cent  edict.” 

(In  1945,  Mr.  Woods  reported, 
ABC’s  195  affiliated  stations  had 
approximately  $40,000,000  of 
gross  time  sales. ) 

Ses  AM  Replaced 

Paul  W.  Kesten,  CBS — “We  at 
CBS  have  long  been  convinced 
that  FM,  because  of  its  superior 
quality,  must  eventually  replace 
AM  broadcasting.” 

William  S.  Paley,  president  of 
CBS — “WTiat  most  of  us  think  of 
as  primarily  a  medium  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  enlightenment  I 
saw  used,  by  our  enemies,  as  a 
very  effective  instrument  of 
evil.  Our  system  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  carries  with  it  automatic 
safeguards  against  any  broad¬ 
caster  who  would  direct  his  op¬ 
erations  for  selfish  ends  or  in 
an  unfair  and  autocratic  man¬ 
ner.” 

Vigilance  Needed 

Edward  J.  Noble,  chairman  of 
ABC — “We  must,  through  well- 
grounded  commentary  and  care¬ 
ful  analysis,  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  those  elements,  both  offi¬ 
cial  and  private,  which  seek  to 
serve  personal  rather  than  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Radio  can  con¬ 
tribute  by  practising  the  vigil¬ 
ance  which  American  freedom 
to  criticize  implies.” 

Edgar  Kobak,  president.  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System — “A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  net¬ 
work’s  present  facilities  and 
coverage,  and  its  future  FM  re¬ 
quirements  is  now  in  progress 


to  bring  to  Mutual  all  the  tech¬ 
nological  improvements  of  the 
postwar  era.” 

Brig.  CJen.  David  Sarnoff, 
president.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America — “Considerable  activity 
in  television  broadcasting  may 
be  expected  by  the  end  of  19^1, 
after  equipment  production  is  in 
gear.” 

WQXR's  Anniversary 

COMES  the  new  year,  and  the 

New  York  Times  station, 
WQXR,  re-emphasizes  its  policy 
of  providing  the  best  in  music 
as  it  celebrates  its  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  on  the  air.  In  1936,  WQXR 
was  an  experimental  station,  on 
the  air  one  hour  daily.  Today, 
it  operates  at  10,000  watts,  on 
the  air  17  hours  daily  and  car¬ 
rying  its  music  into  more  than 
half  a  million  homes.  WQXR 
claims  it  broadcasts  more  good 
music  than  any  other  station  in 
the  country. 

On  Feb.  1  WQXR  will  have  a 
new  station  manager — Lt.  Col. 
John  S.  Hayes,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  Forces 
Network  ( 64  stations  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent).  He 
will  serve  as  an  assistant  to 
Elliott  M.  Sanger,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Interstate 
Broadcasting  Company.  Before 
entering  the  Army,  Hayes  was 
assistant  program  manager  of 
WOR,  New  York. 

Going  Ahead  with  FM 

THE  Milwaukee  Journal  started 

operating  WTMJ-FM  on  its 
new  frequency  of  92.3  mega¬ 
cycles  on  Dec.  30,  but  continues 
use  of  the  old  45.5  band  from  an 
auxiliary  transmitter  because  no 
sets  are  yet  available  to  permit 
recpotion  on  the  new  band  .  .  . 
William  F.  Huffman,  publisher 
of  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune  and 
owner  of  WFHR,  has  asked  the 
FCC  to  authorize  construction 
of  an  FM  station  and  to  permit 
boosting  the  present  155-foot 
transmitting  tower  up  to  400  feet. 

Business  Notes 

FEDERAL  Telephone  and  Radio 

Corp.,  whose  peak  sales  of 
communications  and  electronic 
equipment  approximated  $100,- 
000,000  annually,  95%  going  to 
military  channels,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $3,000,000 
to  $5,000,000.  All  of  the  capital 
stock  is  owned  by  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
.  .  .  Philip  G.  Caldwell,  onetime 
president  of  the  Society  of  Tele¬ 
vision  Engineers  in  Los  Angeles 
and  a  founder  of  the  'Television 
Broadcasters  Association,  has 
been  named  sales  manager  of 


Nylons  on  Sale 
Foi  Men  Only! 

Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  1 — Many 
men  in  this  city  started  the  new 
year  with  bruised  hips,  broken 
in-steps  and  bumped  heads,  but 
the  ladies  had  nylons. 

It  was  all  due  to  the  ad  which 
Freese’s  ran  in  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  announcing  a  Christmas 
Eve  sale  of  nylons — for  men 
only!  Only  150  pairs  were  avail¬ 
able,  so  you  can  imagine  the 
rush  and  crush,  reports  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Andrew  J.  Pease 
of  the  News. 


television  equipment  in  the 
Transmitter  Division  of  General 
Electric  Company’s  Electronics 
Department.  .  .  .  Philco  Corpor¬ 
ation’s  president,  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  hailed  the  new  Philco  Ad¬ 
vanced  FM  system  as  “the  first 
major  postwar  advance  in  the 
radio  art  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  The  new  Philco  circuit 
has  beer  so  designed,  he  told 
stockholders  in  a  dividend  let¬ 
ter,  that  it  entirely  ignores  AM 
noise  and  receives  only  the  de¬ 
sired  FM  signals  .  .  .  “the  result 
is  the  first  true  FM  detector  for 
the  home.”  .  .  .  Dr.  Allen  B.  Du¬ 
Mont  has  appointed  Leonard  F. 
Cramer  as  director  of  the  new 
Television  Broadcasting  Di¬ 
vision  of  DuMont  Laboratories, 
with  plans  for  linking  stations 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  as  the  first  independent 
television  network. 

Video  Networks  Nearer 

TELEVISION  networks  have 

been  brought  nearer  by  the 
wartime  use  of  the  television 
bomb,  a  General  Electric  com¬ 
pany  report  indicated  this  week. 
GE  engineers  have  begun  to  test 
new  microwave  relay  equip¬ 
ment  which  consists  of  a  low- 
power  microwave  FM  transmit¬ 
ter,  a  microwave  FM  receiver 
and  a  highly  directional  trans¬ 
mitting  and  receiving  antenna 
system. 

GE’s  part  of  the  television 
bomb  project  was  to  develop, 
design,  and  manufacture  a  tele¬ 
vision  system  which  would  op¬ 
erate  at  the  higher  frequencies. 
The  television  bomb  transmitted 
a  television  signal  back  to  a 
specially  developed  FM  receiver 
where  a  picture  was  received 
similar  to  that  which  appears  on 
a  home  television  receiver.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  the  war  project 
proved  the  feasibility  of  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  microwave  net¬ 
work,  GE  engineers  explain. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL 


Everett  L.  Dillard— Gen.  Mgr 


PORHR  BLOG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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TODAY-A  complete  radio  set  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  tubes  alone  In  1923! 


RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMERICA 


IDITOK  A  PUILISHER  for  jQMary  S.  im 


•  Today  you  can  buy  a  six-tube  table 
model  radio  for  about  $25.  A  little  over 
twenty  years  ago  the  six  tubes  alone 
cost  $54— nine  dollars  apiece. 

Think  of  it— from  $9  to  S0^‘.  You  can 
buy  eleven  of  these  more  powerful, 
longer-lasting  radio  tubes  today  for 
what  you  used  to  pay  for  only  one! 

This  was  brought  about  through 
RCA’s  combination  of  research,  engi¬ 
neering  skill,  manufacturing  efficiency 
and  our  American  philosophy  of  mak¬ 
ing  something  better— for  less. 

Such  progress  means  far  more  than 
simply  a  saving  of  $8.20  on  every  radio 
tub&  It  means  that  radio  has  been 


brought  within  the  easy  reach  of  prac- 
ticallv  everyone  in  this  country. 

There  are  now  fifty  million  more  ra¬ 
dios  in  America  than  there  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Almost  everyone  depends 
upon  broadcasting  in  some  measure 
for  entertainment,  news,  education. 

Research  and  pioneering  at  RCA 
Laboratories  contributed  many  of  the 
scientific  advances  that  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  the  services  of 
radio  to  the  American  people. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York  20,  N.Y. . . .  Listen  to 
The  RCA  Victor  Show,  Sundays,  4:30  P.  M., 
Eastern  Time,  over  the  NBC  Network. 


The  new  1946  RCA  Victor  Table 
Model  (56X)  costing  about  $23. 
VV'itii  oiir  civilian  pnxluctiun  increas¬ 
ing,  yon  can  again  look  to  HCA  for 
the  finest  instruments  of  their  kind 
tliat  science  has  yet  achieved.  The 

Erinciple  of  making  it  better  —  for 
■ss— applies  to  RCA  Victor  radios, 
television  sets,  Victrola  radio-phono¬ 
graphs  .  .  .  every  product  bearing  the 
RCA  label. 
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300,000  War  Stamp 
Salesmen  Get  Thanks 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA,  Jan.  2— Offi¬ 
cial  thanks  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  thousands 

of  newspaper  _ 

boys  for  having 
sold  nearly  two 
billion  10  -  cent 
War  Savings 
Stamps  have 
been  recorded 
in  letters  to  the 
management  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman, 
former  Secre- 

l^ry  of  the  Stodghill 
Treasury  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vinson 
and  Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Original  City 

Philadelphia  was  selected  for 
the  ceremonies  staged  last  Fri¬ 
day  because  it  was  in  this  city 
the  plan  of  having  newspaper 
boys  sell  War  Stamps  to  news¬ 
paper  customers  was  instituted 
under  auspices  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin.  Business  Manager 
Howard  W.  Stodghili  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  War  Savings  staff,  and  the 
Bulletin’s  plan  was  adopted  by 
900  other  U.S.  newspapers  Join¬ 
ing  in  the  campaign. 

At  a  gathering  of  more  than 
2,000  Bulletin  carrier  boys  the 
various  congratulatory  messages 
were  made  public.  President 
Truman  noted  that  more  than 
150,000  newspapers  boys  have 
sold  1,740,735,355  Stamps  or  the 
equivalent  —  a  yield  for  the 
Treasury  of  $174,073,535. 

“That  is  truly  a  remarkable 
achievement,”  he  wrote.  “As 
President  of  the  United  States, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  express 
to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  heartfelt  gratitude.” 
(See  E  &  P,  Dec.  29,  p.  6.) 

Morgenthau  wrote  that  he  was 
not  unduly  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sults  attained  “because  I  always 
had  deep  faith  in  the  inherent 
patriotism  and  boundless  energy 
of  our  American  youth.”  He 
praised  also  the  foresight  and 
planning  of  Mr.  Stodghill,  who, 
he  said,  “started  with  faith  in 
the  soundess  of  the  boys,  built 
up  over  many  years’  associa¬ 
tion.” 

Secretary  Vinson  paid  this 
tribute  to  Bulletin  management: 
“It  is  appropriate  that  you.  as 
founder  of  the  Newspaper  Boys 
Savings  Stamp  Sales  Program, 
receive  on  behalf  of  all  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers,  circulation 
managers,  circulation  staffs  and 
newspaper  boys  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  their  continuous 
excellent  service  to  our  Nation 
for  more  than  four  years.” 


Describing  the  achievement  as 
truly  “amazing,”  Gamble  said 
these  young  soldiers  of  democ¬ 
racy  were  the  first  of  the  great 
army  of  6,000,000  Americans  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of 
making  war  financing  a  people’s 
program.  To  newspapers,  to 
circulators  and  to  all  participat¬ 
ing  newspaper  boys,  Mr.  Gamble 
said  he  was  proud  to  extend  the 
thanks  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Treasury. 

Harry  W,  Cullis,  chief  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Section  of  the 
War  Finance  Division,  said  the 
magnitude  of  the  achievement 
may  be  more  readily  visualized 
by  stating  that  the  sales  total  of 
the  newspaper  boys  program 
represents  10.6%  of  all  the  War 
Savings  Stamps  sold  throughout 
the  nation. 

It  was  pointed  out  how  Bulle¬ 
tin  carriers  here  were  selling 
Defense  Savings  Stamps  before 
their  name  was  chang^  to  War 
Savings  Stamps.  The  Treasury 
did  not  have  even  an  album  for 
the  10-cent  stamps,  so  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  designed  a  special  album  to 
hold  18'7  stamps  which,  with  five 
cents  additional,  would  buy  a 
$25  War  Bond.  With  this  equip¬ 
ment,  Bulletin  carriers  sold  gnd 
delivered  103,100  stamps  during 
one  week  in  September,  1941. 
At  the  end  of  eight  weeks, 
the  total  sales  were  1,278,148 
stamps. 

Startled  by  this  development 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Treasury 
Department  sent  Orville  Poland 
to  investigate  the  “Philadelphia 
stamp  uprising.”  The  rest  is  by 
now  history:  how  Stodghill  was 
summoned  to  Washington  and 
requested  to  explain  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  plan  in  detail,  and  how  the 
plan  was  extended. 

While  President  Truman,  in 
his  congratulatory  letter,  men¬ 
tioned  stamp  sales  “by  more 
than  150,000  newspaper  boys,”  it 
now  develops,  according  to 
Treasury  officials — as  the  cam¬ 
paign  comes  officially  to  a  close 
— that  approximately  300.000 
newspaper  boys  participated  in 
the  campaign. 

■ 

Hector  Charlesworth, 
Canadian  Editor,  Dies 

Toronto,  Dec.  30 — Hector  W. 
Charlesworth,  73,  noted  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaperman  who  con¬ 
tributed  many  articles  to  U.  S. 
periodicals  in  his  50-year  career 
as  political  writer  and  arts  critic, 
di^  here  last  night  after  a  heart 
stllsclc 

From  1932  to  1936  he  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Commission.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire,  1904-10;  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Saturday  Night, 
1910-26;  and  managing  editor, 
1926-32.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books. 


U.  S.  Treasury  officiala  May  ''thanks  a  billion  and  three-quarters"  to 
Philadelphia  newspaper  officials  for  carrier  boys  of  the  nation.  Left 
to  right:  Robert  W.  Coyne,  assistant,  and  Ted  R.  Gamble,  director  of 
the  War  Finance  Division;  Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Bulletin. 

docked  in  New  York  harbor  a 
Il0COnSirUCIlOn#  few  mghts  before  Christmas, 
mi  e  XX  All  her  life,  she  said,  she  will 

I  hCf t  S  LI  S— ”  recall  this  as  the  most  remark- 

AaavAi.0  ews.  Christmas  Eves— a 

woman  on  a  ship  loaded 
DUrJDQlU  with  happy  GIs,  singing  carols 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  2  —  Bar-  night, 

bara  Barnes,  of  the  Evening  ^  newspaperwoman,  Miss 

Bulletin  staff,  who  in  private  Barnes  has  had  a  unique  experi- 
life  is  the  wife  of  Lawrence  C.  e"ce.  Only  five  years  ago  she 
Murdoch.  Philadelnhia  business  3  department  store  buyer. 


Reconstruction, 
That's  for  Us — 
Says  Barbara 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2  —  Bar¬ 
bara  Barnes,  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  staff,  who  in  private 
life  is  the  wife  of  Lawrence  C. 
Murdoch,  Philadelphia  business 
executive,  ^ot  home  just  in  time 
for  a  Christmas  reunion  with 
her  husband  and  two  sons,  Law¬ 
rence,  Jr.  and  Samuel,  after 
spending  four  months  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  correspondent. 

“It  was  a  sacrifice  to  leave  my 
family,”  she  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “but  newspaper  work  is 
newspaper  work — and  that’s 
that.  Furthermore,  I  wanted  to 
go  because  war  is  man’s  game 
and  reconstruction,  after  men 
have  messed  up  the  world 
with  war,  is  largely  women’s 
work. 

“Women  right  now  are  head¬ 
ing  up  the  postwar  job.  It  Ls 
primarily  their  job-— peace  or 
war — to  feed,  clothe,  educate, 
rebuild  and  keep  the  home  go¬ 
ing.  That’s  why  I  wanted  to  go 
over  there  and  report  for  the 
Bulletin  just  how  women  are 
taking  hold  in  this  emergency, 
leading  in  reconstruction.” 

The  press  setup  Ls  almost  com¬ 
pletely  changed  since  she  first 
arriv^  in  Germany  early  in 
August,  said  Miss  Barnes.  Most 
of  the  old  corps  are  gone;  in 
their  places  have  come  a  whole 
new  retinue  of  correspondents. 
So  far  as  the  output  of  copy 
from  Germany  is  concern^, 
MLss  Barnes  feels  very  adequate 
coverage  is  being  despatched 
homeward. 

“But  my  friends  tell  me — and 
I  am  now  beginning  to  see  for 
myself — a  great  lot  of  this  copy 
is  not  getting  any  further  than 
editorial  desks.”  she  added. 
“Maybe  this  is  because  our 
newspaper  editors  are  purpose¬ 
ly  trying  to  be  hard  with  the 
Germans,  not  wanting  to  give 
any  evidence  of  favoring  a  soft 
peace.” 

The  Bulletin’s  correspondent 
came  home  on  the  U.  S.  Army 
Transport  Thomas  Barn^  which, 
loaded  with  returning  GIs. 


Press  Box  Telephones 
Barred  to  Gamblers 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Jan.  2 — Gam¬ 
blers  making  late  “cinch”  bets  on 
Michigan  State  College  home 
basketball  games  have  received 
a  setback. 

W.  Nicholas  Kerbawy,  sports 
publicity  director  of  the  college, 
announces  that  all  calls  to  the 
pre.ss  box  have  been  banned  for 
home  games.  The  action  was 
prompted,  Kirbawy  said,  by  a 
phone  call  during  the  closing 
minutes  of  the  recent  Michigan 
State  -  University  of  Minnesota 
basketball  game. 

The  call  was  from  a  New  York 
City  gambler  who  wanted  to 
know  the  score  and  the  time 
left  to  play. 

Kerbawy  said  fieldhouse  oper¬ 
ators  have  been  given  a  list  of 
newsmen  and  press  box  per¬ 
sonnel  for  whom  telephone  calls 
will  be  accepted  hereafter. 


RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 


SECOND « 


?r^e  JOURNAL-TIMES 
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BAKER  OF  THE  BREAD  OF  ABUNDANCE  •  •  • 


Do  you  realize  that  the  production  of 
practically  every  ounce  of  food  you  eat 
—its  growing,  its  cultivation,  its  har¬ 
vesting,  its  cooking,  processing,  and 
transportation— depend  in  large  degree 
on  the  almost  limitless  usefulness  of 
Bituminous  Coal? 

Coal  . .  .  the  Good  Provider 

Tlic  versatile  lump  of  Bituminous  Coal 
gives  up  its  hoarded  heat  to  cook  Amer¬ 
ica’s  food  in  millions  of  homes  and  in 
thousands  of  packing  plants  .  .  .  helps 
make  refrigerants  to  safeguard  the 
wholesomencss  of  meat  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  on  their  way  to  our  tables. . .makes 
magic  with  chemistry  to  provide  such 
divergent  products  as  baking  powder 
—  insecticides  for  plant -pest  control— 
medicines  to  increase  farm-animal 


health— fertihzers  to  make  even  more 
bountiful  the  good  American  earth. 

Coal  . .  .  the  Willing  Servant 

Yes— and  a  ton  of  Bituminous  Coal  goes 
into  the  making  of  every  ton  of  the 
steel  needed  for  farm  and  factory  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment;  of  the  steel 
used  for  making  billions  of  “tin”  can 
food  containers.  And  coal  powers  more 
than  94%  of  America’s  railroad  locomo¬ 
tives  that  haul  our  food  to  market.  Add 
up  all  the  myriad  services  of  Bituminous 
Coal  and  you’ll  find  that  oiu  very  civili¬ 
zation  depends  on  this  magic  mineral. 
That’s  why  anything  that  affects  coal 
mining  also  affects  you— whether  you 
actually  burn  coal  or  not ! 

Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


For  Efficiency,  BURN  COAL 

Coal  is  far  and  away  the  country’s 
primary  source  of  heat,  light  and 
ix)wer. 

For  tlie  home,  Ritiiminons  Coal 
is  the  most  economical,  most  de¬ 
pendable  fuel  available- supplying 
steady,  iinifonn,  healthful  heat. 
Better  than  out  of  every  7  homes 
in  the  C.  S.  already  heat  with  coal. 
And,  when  you  install  one  of  the 
marvelous  new  stokers.  Bituminous 
Coal  iK'comes  an  “automatic”  fuel 
—even  to  the  point  of  ash  removal  I 
C.lean,  quiet,  odorless,  smokeless. 

For  industry.  Bituminous  Coal  is 
the  most  available  source  of  low- 
cost,  dejicndable  electrical  energy 
and  steam  jiower. 

Outofeverydollarof  Bituminous  Coal 
sales  at  the  mines,  the  miners  receive 
an  average  of  over  60i  in  wages — the 
mine  owners  average  about  2t  profit. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  ...  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  ...  FUELS  THE  FIRES  ...  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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Circulators  Face  New 
Challenge  in  1946 


By  George  A.  Brondenb^g 


CIRCULATION  managers  face 
a  new  challenge  in  1946. 
Newspaper  circulations  continue 
at  an  all-time  high  as  indicated 
by  our  cross-section  survey  in 
the  Dec.  29  issue. 

As  we  enter  the  new  year,  we 
have  asked  the  presidents  of  va¬ 
rious  sectional  circulation  man¬ 
agers'  associations  to  highlight 
what  they  consider  the  Impor¬ 
tant  opportunities  and  problems 
confronting  the  circulation  pro¬ 
fession. 

Time  for  Soleamcmship 
Judging  from  initial  replies, 
1946  can  offer  circulation  de¬ 
partments  an  opportunity  to 
sharpen  their  salesmanship 
tools,  improve  carrier  boy  re¬ 
lations,  develop  better  delivery 
service,  and  to  work  In  close  co¬ 
operation  with  an  alert  editorial 
department  to  create  better 
new^apers. 

Phil  Johnson,  Lincoln  Star, 
president  of  Midwest,  stuns  up 
the  situation  as  follows: 

“1946  presents  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Improved  service 
and  a  greater  volume  of  pro&t- 
able  circulation  to  every  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Of  course, 
in  the  postwar  period,  many  of 
our  wartime  problems  are  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  one  of  our  biggest 
Jobs  in  1946  is  to  solve  these 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  our  circulations. 

“In  my  estimation,  the 
greatest  opportunity  we  have  is, 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  a 
live  editorial  department,  to 
create  better  newspapers.  We 
will  sell  a  greatly  improved 
product,  a  newsier  paper,  with¬ 
out  the  stimulus  of  high-tension 
war  news,  but  we’ll  have  to 
compete  with  and  out-sell  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  refrigerator,  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  every  other  kind  of 
salesman,  to  get  our  share  of 
these  war-sav^  dollars. 

“We  are  dehnltely  in  a  ‘pio¬ 
neering’  era  in  the  field  of  de¬ 
livery  and  transportation,  and 
circulation  men  everywhere  will 
he  the  initiators  of  many  new 
developments  in  this  field.  De¬ 
livery  of  our  newspapers  by  air 
Is  already  In  the  picture,  and 
who  knows,  we  may  be  deliv¬ 
ering  our  rural  route  subscrib¬ 
ers  by  helicopter! 

Sees  Challenge  Ahead 
“Naturally  price  structures 
will  have  to  be  built  so  that 
such  improved  dellve^  methods 
will  be  profitable.  Circulation 
prices  will  remain  at  present 
levels,  and  in  some  cases  go 
higher.” 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Urhana 
(Ill.)  Courier,  Central  States 
president,  offered  the  following 
four-point  goal: 

“J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that 
one  of  &e  chief  problems  that 
fhcg  this  nation  is  the  training 


of  its  youth.  I  believe  that  the 
biggest  opportunity  that  offers 
itself  to  circulators  in  ’46  is 
that  of  building  youth  along  the 
principles  in  the  Boy  Scout  pro¬ 
gram — physically  strong,  men¬ 
tally  awake  and  morally 
straight.  It's  a  challenge  for 
circulation  men. 

‘’1946  can  offer  circulation  de¬ 
partments  an  opportunity  to 
sharpen  up  their  salesmanship 
tools.  Some  of  them  are  pretty 
dull  from  war  years  and  more 
demand  than  there  was  product 
available.  A  good  circulation 
department  likes  to  sell.  Most 
of  them  will  have  this  chance  in 
the  coming  year. 

“I  see  in  the  first  year  after 
the  war  the  real  test  on  how 
well  circulation  managers  keep 
in  practice  those  wartime  habits 
of  paper  conservation,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  returns.  Joint  hauling 
agreements  and  the  like.  I  hope 
that  they  show  up  well. 

“Within  the  profession  of  cir¬ 
culation  itself  I  would  like  to 
see  great  strides  made  in  the 
Central  States  inspired  program 
of  inclusion  of  strong  circulation 
courses  in  ioumalum  schools, 
a  program  tnat  the  I.C.M.A.  has 
done  so  well  to  begin.” 

More  comments  next  week 
from  sectional  presidents. 

Newsstand  Service 

INABILITY  of  carriers  to  make 

home  delivery  in  one  subur¬ 
ban  town  has  caused  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (O.)  Journal-News  to  sub¬ 
stitute  newsstand  service  in 
that  community,  according  to 
F.  A.  Brown,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  It  has  proved  satisfactory 
and  subscribers  are  willing  to 
forego  home  delivery  in  order 
to  ootain  their  newspapers. 

“With  no  boys  to  serve  our 
subscribers,”  explain^  Brown, 
"we  had  to  do  something  des¬ 
perate.  ...  In  last  Saturday’s 
paper  we  ran  an  announcement 
to  that  effect  and  then  Monday 
everyone  was  dependent  on  the 
newsstands  for  their  paper.  Over 
400  people  went  to  the  news¬ 
stands  and  purchased  their  copy 
of  the  Journal-News.  This  Is 
a  little  more  than  100  less  than 
we  sold  by  home  delivery, 

“One  of  the  pleasant  reac¬ 
tions  to  this  move  was  that  we 
have  not  had  a  single  complaint, 
while  many  people  in  the  town 
said  they  would  much  rather 
get  the  paper  every  day  on  time 
at  the  stand  than  wait  for  a  boy 
who  was  not  dependable.  I  ex¬ 
pect  before  long  that  we  will 
be  selling  as  many  papers  by 
this  manner  as  we  ever  sold  by 
carrier.” 

The  Other  Side 

WHILE  Hamilton  Journal-News 

is  having  its  problems  getting 
dependable  suburban  carriers. 


two  examples  of  good  carrier 
service  under  winter  conditions 
have  come  to  our  attention. 

From  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  we  received  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  which  a  letter  is  quoted 
from  a  grateful  woman  who  had 
been  assisted  from  a  heavy 
snowdrift  by  a  Courant  news- 
paperboy.  She  inciuded  a  small 
gift  and  said: 

“To  a  good  boy  who  delivers 
the  Courant  and  who  helped  me 
at  7  a.m.  Thursday  as  I  was 
caught  in  a  deep  snowdrift  on 
Capital  Avenue.  Cars  passed, 
men  passed,  but  this  go^  boy 
helped  two  of  us  out  and  walked 
to  the  hospital  with  me.” 

The  Courant  editorial  men¬ 
tioned  the  boy’s  name,  praised 
h's  dependability  and  explained 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  thipg  to 
be  a  successful  Courant  paper 
carrier. 

Did  Commendable  Job 

Confronted  by  the  worst  high¬ 
way  conditions  In  many  years — 
conditions  so  bad  that  all  pas¬ 
senger  bus  schedules  in  southern 
Michigan  were  cancelled — the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
circulation  department  did  a 
commendable  Job  Christmas  day 
in  getting  the  dally  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  nine  counties  which 
comprise  the  newspaper’s  terri¬ 
tory. 

Automobiles  and  light  trucks 
were  used  to  take  the  paper 
to  the  numerous  circulation 
points. 

Circulation  department  office 
employes  delivered  the  city 
routes  of  two  carriers  who  were 
ill.  Many  an  employe  missed 
Christmas  dinner,  or  ate  it  at  a 
much  later  time  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

“It’s  a  service  that  few  people 
know  about  but  take  for  grant¬ 
ed,”  said  George  M.  Cowden, 
circulation  manager,  one  of  the 
many  called  into  special  service 
and  who  sat  down  to  a  late 
dinner. 

On  .fob  in  Oregon 
RICHARD  A.  LITFIN  has  Joined 

the  staff  of  the  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Daily  Chronicle  as  circulation 
manager.  He  has  Just  returned 
from  service  as  a  lieutenant  in 
Naval  aviation. 

As  a  means  of  improving  city 
delivery  service,  each  Chronicle 
carrier  has  been  provided  with 
a  waterproof,  rubber  -  encased 
flashlight  enabling  a  check  on 
house  numbers  In  winter’s  early 
dark.  Use  of  the  flashlights  was 
made  necessary  when  a  flu  epi¬ 
demic  put  many  substitute  car¬ 
riers  into  service. 

The  innovation  has  improved 
delivery  service,  according  to 
G.  F.  Blessing,  business  mana¬ 
ger.  The  Chronicle  has  restored 
a  “kick”  system  in  use  for  many 
years,  assessing  each  carrier  25 
cents  for  each  subscriber  missed 
during  a  month. 

■ 

New  Overseas  Ruling 

EFFECTIVE  Jan.  1.  newspapers 

may  be  sent  to  Navy,  i^rine 
Cori>s  and  Coast  Guard  person¬ 
nel  overseas  without  eWdence 
that  the  subscriptions  were  in¬ 
itiated  by  the  addressees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  to 
postmasters  in  a  recent  Postal 
Bulletin. 


YMCA  Counsellor 
Named  Ciiculatoi  , 

Olympia,  Wash.,  Jan.  2 — Se*  i 
lection  of  a  circulation  manager  I 
chiefly  on  his  training  in  boys’ 
leadership  has  provided  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  carrier  corps  for  the 
Olympia  Olympian,  according  to 
Edwin  J.  Alexander,  gener^ 
manager. 

Gordon  Storaasll,  circulation 
manager  who  formerly  was 
counsellor  for  the  Portland 
YMCA  Camp,  has  organized 
basket’  all  and  swimming  teams 
and  provided  other  group  activi¬ 
ties  for  Olympian  carriers. 
Group  memberships  in  the  local  i 
YMCA  are  provided.  Publica-  J 
tion  of  a  booklet  describing  func¬ 
tions  of  the  young  merchants  has 
done  much  to  help  parents  un¬ 
derstand  the  responsibilities  of 
the  carriers,  Mr.  Alexander  said 

Circulators  to  Hear 
Air  Cargo  Expert 

Boston,  Jan.  2 — Paul  Bur¬ 
bank,  development  manager, 

Air  Cargo  Department,  United 
Air  Lines,  will  be  chief  speak¬ 
er  at  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  Managers’ 
30th  anniversary  meeting  on 
Jan.  16  and  17  at  the  Hotel 
Statler.  He  will  discuss  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers  by  air 
cargo. 

Other  speakers  will  include 
H.  M.  Jampol,  president  of 
Jampol  Co.,  specialists  in  mail¬ 
ing  room  layouts  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  mailing  room  equip¬ 
ment;  James  F.  Jae,  president 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association;  Shiel 
Dunsker,  vicepresident  of  I.C. 
M.A.;  H.  PhelM  Gates,  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  I.(j.M.A.  Educational 
Program  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
and  Jack  Estes,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  former  ICMA  presi¬ 
dent. 

■ 

Apple  Promotion  Asked 

Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  2 — 
Frederick  and  Clarke  county 
fruit  growers  have  endorsed  a 
plan  to  request  the  Virginia  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  January  for  a 
IVs  cent  merchandising  tax  on 
packaged  fruit  to  advertise  and 
promote  the  apple  Industry  in 
Virginia. 

N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  6«)  the  benefit  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  prieet  and  service  ^ 
which  N.BA.  offers  at  your 
central  source  of  supply  for 
carrier  bags,  binders,  collec¬ 
tion  boob  .tags,  money-chang- 
art,  punches,  etc.;  alto,  promo¬ 
tion  ads  and  tarvicet. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  lac. 
222  I.  Ohio  Street,  ladloaopelb  4 
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FOR  WAGES 


This  money,  paid  to  i,400,ocx}  railroad  employees,  buys 
homes  and  furniture,  food  and  clothing,  education,  insur¬ 
ance — helps  make  local  business  prosper. 


0^/0  FOR  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  this  was  paid  to  a  broad  cross 
section  of  industry  which  furnishes  railroad  supplies.  This 
money  helps  to  make  better  business  and  more  jobs  in  every 
state  and  almost  every  county  in  the  country. 


FOR  TAXES 


Railroad  taxes  are  spent  for  the  support  and  serv’ices  of 
government — national  defense,  public  safety,  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals.  None  of  this  money  Is  used  to  provide  tracks  for 
trains — although  some  of  it  is  spent  by  government  to  help 
provide  and  maintain  the  highways,  waterways,  and  air¬ 
ways  used  by  other  forms  of  commercial  transportation. 


U/0  FOR  INTEREST,  RENTS,  ETC. 

The  greater  part  of  this  was  paid  to  those  who  have  loaned 
money  to  the  railroads  and  receive  interest  in  return — 
Including  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  an 
investment  in  railroads  through  their  life  insurance  policies, 
savings  bank  deposits  and  the  like. 


In  their  essential  service  to  the  nation,  the  American 
railroads  during  1945  again  hauled  an  enormous  ton¬ 
nage  of  freight  for  atyaverage  charge  of  less  than  one 
cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  carried  millions  of  service 
and  civilian  passengers  for  fares  averaging  less  than 
before  the  First  World  War.  For  this  job  the  rail¬ 
roads  received  less  than  9  billion  dollars.  And  here’s 
where  the  money  went: 


This  three  cents  out  of  each  dollar  was  paid  to  about  » 
million  individual  citizens  who  have  invested  their  savings 
in  railroad  stocks — helping  to  provide  the  “tools”  with 
which  railroad  employees  do  their  work. 


TO  WORK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


That  last  2  cents  of  the  railroad  dollar  is  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  better  railroads  which  continuing 
research  is  making  possible — better  equipment 
—better  service— more  jobs— to  help  provide, 
for  us  all,  in  better  and  better  fashion,  the  rail 
transportation  upon  which  this  nation  depends. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


■  DITOt  a  rUtLISMEE  for  JoMory  B.  1944 
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^Lode  f^reSent  in  Sociai 

Pix  or  People  Perhaps, 
But  Penguins — Phooey! 


By  Louise  Flood 

PITTSBURGH.  Jan.  2— There 

was  a  time  when  I  had  to  muz* 
zle  the  dog,  muffle  the  telephone 
and  lock  the  family  in  a  broom 
closet  before  I  could  concentrate 
long  enough  to  write  two  para* 
graphs  on  “My  Childhood  Pet 
Friends”  or  some  such  bit  of 
deathless  prose  for  college. 

But  Tve  changed.  After  al¬ 
most  six  months  in  the  women’s 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  I  think  I 
could  write  a  master's  thesis  in 
the  center  ring  of  Ringling 
Brothers’  circus.  An  elephant 
could  be  twirling  his  trunk 
around  my  neck,  men  could  be 
popping  out  of  cannons,  at  my 
feet  and  lions  could  be  chewing 
up  their  trainers  behind  me,  and 
I  could  still  calmly  pound  out  a 
“History  of  the  Indian  Rebellion 
on  Red  Feather  Night”  or  some 
other  erudite  tomes  for  the 
tomey.  That  just  goes  to  prove 
that  I’ve  learned  to  concentrate. 

As  for  Telephones  . . . 

For  you’d  have  to  seal  yourself 
in  the  wall  or  climb  into  an 
empty  file  drawer  to  escape  the 
noise  around  this  place.  Right 
above  my  desk,  for  instance,  are 
three  fire  alarms  that  blare  out 
every  time  a  fireplace  smokes  in 
Allegheny  County.  We  have  30 
typewriters  with  the  hiccoughs. 
50  reporters  who  think  out  loud, 
and  countless  voices  who  scream 
for  copyboys.  Janitors,  candy 
salesmen  and  telephone  repair¬ 
men.  Which  brings  me  to  the 
subject  of  telephones. 

TTiere  are  eight  of  them  in  our 
department — one  of  them’s  mine 
but  I  haven’t  as  yet  discovered 
which  one.  If  a  call  happens  to 
come  into  the  society  department 
announcing  the  engagement  of 
the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Neanderthal 
Man,  I  have  to  answer  eight 
phones  before  I  connect.  You 
sec,  all  the  phones  ring  with  the 
same  dialect. 

Now  take  my  target  for  today. 
I’m  trying  to  chronicle  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  one  Sandra  Bat  to  Mr. 
Sterling  Silver.  I  zip  a  piece  of 
copypaper  into  the  machine  and 
write:  “Word  comes  from  Man¬ 
churia  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Sandra  Bat,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baseball  Bat  of  Wrigley 
Field,  to.  .  . 

Why  Pick  on  Me? 

The  telephone  rings.  I  answer 
three  of  them — the  fourth’s  the 
Jackpot.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
line  is  an  irate  woman.  She  sent 
a  pix  ( newspaper  term,  they  tell 
me)  of  her  daughter  into  the 
paper  yesterday  and  it  hasn’t  as 
yet  appeared.  There  are  38  pix 
in  our  basket  at  the  moment  and 
we  have  room  for  approximately 
one  and  a  half  for  our  page.  I 
explain.  She  informs  me  that 
tonight  she  will  not  put  her  four 


cents  on  the  newsboy's  stand  for 
our  paper.  Instead,  she’s  going 
to  buy  a  stamp  and  write  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  to  come  nab  me. 
She  hangs  up. 

I  continue  on  the  typewriter: 
“.  .  .  to  Sterling  Silver,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coyne  Silver  of  the 
Denver  Mint,  in  a  ceremony  in 
the  Druid’s  Outdoor  Lodge  of. . .” 

There  seems  to  be  a  distur¬ 
bance  in  the  department.  Sixty 
Junior  high  school  students,  com¬ 
plete  with  snapping  chewing 
gum  and  uproarious  laughter, 
have  come  to  survey  our  strong¬ 
hold  of  Journalism.  They  stare 
until  I  feel  exactly  like  a  King 
Tut  mummy  in  a  nearby  mu¬ 
seum.  They  leave,  and  I  add: 
“.  .  .  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The 
bride  wore  a  toga  of  ice  blue 
chintz  and  her  attendants.  .  . 

It’s  time  for  me  to  accompany 
our  photographer  to  Beaver 
( that  eager  town  thirty  miles  dis¬ 
tant)  to  take  a  pix  of  girls  sad¬ 
dling  their  horse  for  a  brisk  fall 
canter.  We  arrive  and  wait  a  few 
hours  because  the  horse  they 
brought  happened  to  be  camera- 
shy  from  a  recent  photo  finish  at 
the  Kentucky  Derby.  They  bring 
another  horse  and  we  set  to 
work.  My  special  function  at 
these  pix  taking  assignments  is 
to  stand  in  a  certain  spot  while 
the  photographer  says:  “Now 
Just  look  at  Miss  Flood  here  and 
laugh.”  We’ve  had,  in  the  last 
six  months,  more  grinning  pic¬ 
tures  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment.  We  finish  the  pix  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  office.  I  start  again 
on  my  story:  “,  .  .  were  gowned 
in  specially  designed  gym  suits 
in  contrasting  shades  of  maroon 
and  blue,  slightly  faded.  .  .  .” 

T  as  in  Lulu' 

The  telephone  rings  again  and 
I  answer.  This  is  another  wed¬ 
ding  and  the  bride  will  have  12 
bridesmaids,  a  mai4  and  matron 
of  honor  and  seven  flower  girls 
...  all  of  whose  names  I  have  to 
take  over  the  phone.  Miss  Eva- 
lulu  Jones  is  one,  “and  how  do 
you  spell  the  first  name,”  I  ask, 
“Evalulu  as  in  Evalulu”  she  says. 
This  goes  on  for  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.  Finally  I  go  back  to  my 
story:  “.  .  ,  and  they  carried 
pollen  seeds  and  begonias.  .  . 

Today’s  the  date  for  my  inter¬ 
view — twelve  street  cars  and 
two  buses  away.  I  arrive.  The 
woman  I’m  to  talk  with  raises 
penguins  in  her  back  yard.  We 
go  back  and  watch  the  little 
things  ice  skating  in  her  frozen- 
over  birdbath.  I  ask  her  leading 
questions  like:  “Did  you  eat  pur¬ 
ple  or  red  JuJubees  as  a  child.” 
Red,  she  tells  me.  I’m  delighted 
because  that  sets  me  up  for  a 
lead  sentence  when  I  write  the 
story.  “The  only  kind  of  pets 
Miss  Needer  Dough  had  as  a 


The  race  is  on. 

child  were  JuJu-bees,  but  now 
she  raises  penguins.”  I  thank 
her  for  the  interview,  return  to 
the  office  and  write:  “After  the 
ceremony  the  couple  left  for  a 
trip  to  Ellis  Island,  after  which 
they  will  make  their  home  in  the 
Antarctic.” 

The  story’s  finished,  and  so  am 
I,  as  my  editor  Just  informed  me 
that  the  Bat-Silver  wedding  has 
Just  been  called  off  because  the 
mothers-in-law  are  slugging  it 
out  over  how  many  eggs  to  put 
in  the  wedding  cake. 

■ 

18  Attend  Press 
Postwar  Seminar 

Chicago,  Jan.  2— Eighteen 
newspapermen  attended  the 
third  annuai  Press  Seminar  here 
late  last  month  sponsored  by  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing 
House.  The  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  was  “Government  and 
Reconversion.” 

Purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  to  obtain  au¬ 
thoritative,  factual  information 
about  emerging  problems  of  pub¬ 
lic  administration  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  news  stories  and  ar¬ 
ticles  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  write  during  1946. 

Vets  Discussed 

The  subject  of  the  1945  semi¬ 
nar  was  suggested  as  the  topic 
of  predominant  interest  by  news¬ 
papermen  who  attend^  thp 
1944  conference  of  which  “Vete¬ 
rans  and  Employment”  was  the 
topic. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  responsibilities  of  govern¬ 
ment  during  postwar  reconver¬ 
sion,  according  to  Herbert  Em¬ 
merich,  director  of  the  Clearing 
House.  Newspapermen  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  discussions  during 
the  3V^-day  conference.  Those 
in  attendance  were: 

Millard  Brown,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News;  Earl 
Bush,  Chicago  Times;  S.  Coha, 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Jack  Cooper,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal;  Thomas  Furlong  and  Roy  J. 
Gibbons,  Chicago  Tribune;  Will 
Harrison,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News- 
Observer;  Frank  Hayes,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  E.  W.  Kieckhefer, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune;  Roger  Lane,  Associated 
Press;  Frank  Leary,  United 
Press;  Carl  Langland,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch;  E.  E. 
Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  & 
Review;  Roy  Matson,  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal;  Justin 
McCarthy  and  William  Miner, 
Chicago  Sun;  F.  Perry  Olds, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Richard 
Renneisen,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 


War  Reporters' 
Chauffeur  Buys 
His  Trusty  Jeep 

Pfc.  Cyrus  White  has  taken 
home  to  Harlan,  la.,  a  grease- 
sealed  Jeep  which  “covered  the 
war.” 

White,  a  34-year-old  automo¬ 
bile  salesman,  was  a  driver  in 
the  72d  Publicity  Service  Bat¬ 
talion  attached  to  the  First  Army 
press  camp.  In  his  quarter-ton 
jeep  he  drove  such  notables  as 
Ernie  Pyle  and  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way,  rolling  up  a  total  of  50,000 
miles  during  the  European  hos¬ 
tilities. 

Assigned  to  the  vehicle  two 
years  ago,  when  its  speedometer 
registered  only  seven  miles. 
White  squired  correspondents 
all  over  Europe.  Twice  the  car 
was  hit,  once  by  a  motor  frag¬ 
ment  which  lodged  in  a  tire  at 
Eschweiler  and  again  by  shrap¬ 
nel  which  entered  the  radiator 
at  St.  Lo.  But  the  Jeep  carried 
on  bravely  and  entered  Paris. 
Aachen,  Liege.  St.  Lo,  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Verdun  the  same  day 
as  the  first  American  troops. 

It  was  because  of  these  epi¬ 
sodes  that  White  suddenly,  he 
says,  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  “to  lose  the  best  damn  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  war.”  Boldly  he 
penned  a  three-page  letter  to 
General  Eisenhower,  listing  the 
history  of  the  Jeep,  the  person¬ 
alities  who  had  ridden  in  it,  and 
closing  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  buy  the 
vehicle  and  take  it  home. 

While  awaiting  shipment  to  a 
staging  area,  he  received  a  phone 
call  from  Frankfort,  and  was 
notified  that  official  permission 
had  been  granted  him  to  buy 
and  take  the  Jeep  back  to  the 
U.  S. 

Although  the  price  of  a  new 
Jeep  in  the  Unit^  States  is  over 
$1,000,  White  was  allowed  to  ac¬ 
quire  it  for  $315  because  of  its 
depreciation,  age  and  mileage. 
The  sum  included  transportation 
to  America.  When  he  reached 
Baltimore  on  the  Liberty  ship 
Eric  Dodge,  White  was  again 
granted  special  permission,  this 
time  to  drive  the  Jeep  to  Camp 
Grant,  Ill.,  his  separation  cen¬ 
ter. 

The  Jeep  will  become  part  of 
the  window  display  in  his  auto 
showroom  in  Harlan. 
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Vet  Training  Program 
Applied  to  Ad  Takers 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

NEWSPAPERS  are  instituting 

veterans’  training  programs 
which  serve  a  twofold  purpose 
as  a  benefit  to  the  veterans  and 
as  an  opportunity  to  re-staff  a 
war  depleted  personnel  which 
has  been  further  dissipate  by 
the  tendency  of  returning  vet¬ 
erans  to  seek  new  fields  of 
endeavor. 

Several  of  these  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  established  in 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  notably  in  Albany  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Rehabilitation  activities  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  were 
extended  to  include  vocational 
rehabilitation  through  Public 
Law  16,  78th  Congress.  Educa¬ 
tional  and  training  benefits  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  are 
provided  in  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  ( Pub¬ 
lic  Law  346,  78th  Congress). 

Presidential  Regulations 

Both  these  Acts  are  amend¬ 
ments  of  Veterans  Regulation 
1  (a)  issued  by  the  President 
under  authority  set  forth  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  2,  73rd  Congress.  This 
Regulation  has  several  parts 
which  have  the  effect  of  law 
under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  2.  Public  Law  16,  78th 
Congress,  amends  Veterans  Reg¬ 
ulation  1  (a)  by  the  addition  of 
Part  VII  which  provides  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  having  pension¬ 
able  disabilities;  and  Title  II  of 
Public  Law  346,  78th  Congress, 
amends  Veterans  Regulation 
1  (a)  by  the  addition  of  Part 
VIII  which  provides  education 
and  training  under  stipulated 
conditions  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities. 

In  regard  to  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  Public  Law  16,  a  short 
reference  to  the  legal  authority 
for  the  benefits  may  be  made  by 
citing  either  “Public  Law  16, 
78th  Congress,’’  or  “Part  VII, 
Veterans  Regulation  1  (a).’’  In 
matters  relating  to  education 
and  training  under  Public  Law 
346,  short  reference  to  legal 
authority  for  these  benefits  may 
be  made  by  citing  either  “Public 
Law  346.  78th  Congress.’’  or 
“Part  VIII,  Veterans  Regulation 
1  (a).’’  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
only  Title  II  of  Public  Law  346 
coresponds  to  Part  VIII  of  Vet¬ 
erans  Regulation  1  (a). 

This  legislation  permits  well- 
established  business  enterprises 
to  afford  training-on-the-Job  pro¬ 
grams,  in  addition  to  courses  of 
study  at  recognized  and  accred¬ 
ited  colleges,  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions. 
On-the-job  training  programs 
can  be  instituted  by  virtue  of 
either  or  both  of  these  Acts. 

Under  Public  Law  16,  there 
are  five  major  points  which  must 
be  established  and  made  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  record,  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  in  order  that 
the  applicant  can  receive  a  pen¬ 
sion  while  participating  in  the 
program.  Approval  for  this  type 
of  training  program  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  regional  office 
of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

First,  the  employment  or  job 
objective  must  be  stated.  As  a 
hypothetical  case,  it  is  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman. 

Secondly,  a  list  of  the  stages 
or  phases  of  training  and  the 
objective  wage  to  be  paid,  upon 
completion  of  this  training,  must 
be  stated.  Included  in  the  list 
might  be  the  fundamentals  of 
classified  and  their  relationship 
to  the  specific  newspaper;  rates 
and  rate  structure;  classifica¬ 
tions  and  typography;  censor¬ 
ship  and  standards  of  accept¬ 
ance;  copy  writing;  ad  taking 
( voluntary )  experience  —  front 
counter  and  telephone;  sales 
training  and  telephone  solicita¬ 
tion;  junior  salesmanship  and 
salesmanship. 

Thirdly,  a  definite  duration  of 
the  training  period  must  be  an¬ 
nounced,  during  which  time  the 
trainee  is  expected  to  absorb 
each  portion  of  the  program. 

This  will  afford  the  fourth 
point,  a  breakdown  of  time  units 
for  the  over-all  program. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  is  a 
wage  structure,  including  the 
remuneration  at  commencement 
and  subsequent  salary  increases 
as  the  training  proceeds. 

Wages  Plus  Pensions 

The  wages  or  salaries  paid  to 
trainees  are  established  and 
under  complete  control  of  the 
business  enterprise.  Pensions 
paid  to  trainees  are  determined 
by  the  compensation  received 
from  on  -  the  -  job  employment. 
The  combined  amount  of  the 
pension  and  salary  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  the  employer 
Ls  paying  a  qualified  employe  in 
the  occupation  in  which  the  vet¬ 
eran  is  being  trained. 

The  filing  of  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  form  526  will  initiate  a 
determination  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  pensionable  dis- 
abilitv  producing  a  vocational 
handicap. 

If  such  a  handicap  is  pres¬ 
ent,  the  veteran  will  be  ad¬ 
vised  that  Form  1900,  Applica¬ 
tion  for  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  may  be  filed.  In  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  training  program, 
under  Public  Law  16,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  check  with  the  vet¬ 
eran  to  ascertain  if  these  forms 
have  been  filed. 

This  identical  program  and 
participation  therein  may  be  of¬ 
fered  to  veterans  other  than 
those  seeking  rehabilitation  as 
the  result  of  a  handicap  due  to 
disability  Incurred  in  or  aggre- 
vated  by  service.  Benefits  to  be 
derived  by  these  veterans  will 
be  procured  under  Public  Law 
346.  Under  both  Acts,  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  only  other  than 


Portraits  Given 

Asheville,  N.  C»  Jan  2— 
Large  oil  portraits  ol  Charles 
A.  Webb,  president  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  Co., 
and  Donald  S.  Elios,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  WWNC, 
have  been  himg  in  the  Citizen- 
Times  Building.  They  were 
the  gifts  of  employes,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  being  made  by  Don 
C.  Shoemaker. 

dishonorably  discharged  service¬ 
men  and  servicewomen. 

Approval  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram,  in  conjunction  with  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  346,  constitutes  the 
recognition  of  the  business  en¬ 
terprise  by  an  appropriate  state 
agency,  usually  the  labor  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  veterans’ 
affairs.  Veterans  are  required, 
in  this  instance,  to  file  Veterans 
Administration  form  1950.  This 
form  may  be  filed  with  the 
newspaper  providing  it  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  regional  office  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  in 
the  state  in  which  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  located. 

Veterans  availing  themselves 
of  this  on-the-job  training,  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  346,  are  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  af¬ 
forded  such  veterans  as  elect  to 
attend  colleges,  universities,  etc. 

Under  Public  Law  16,  no 
course  of  study  can  exceed  four 
years  in  length.  Training  under 
this  Act  cannot  be  afforded  be¬ 
yond  six  years  after  the  war.  In 
the  case  of  veterans  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  training  program  under 
Public  Law  348,  a  course  of 
training  must  be  initiated  not 
later  than  two  years  after  either 
the  date  of  discharge  or  the 
termination  of  the  war,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  later. 

■ 

Extra-Quota  Grants 
Listed  ior  22  Papers 

Washington,  Jan.  3 — Twenty- 
two  newspapers  which  obtain^ 
extra-quota  grants  of  newsprint 
aggregating  690  tons  on  appeals 
before  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration’s  Appeals  Board, 
were  on  the  fifth  list  covering 
grants  of  tonnage  made  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1945.  Previous 
extra  quota  grants  of  newsprint 
for  the  fourth  quarter  totalled 
14,607  tons. 

Newspaper  and  City  Tons 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala .  .  2 

Post-Advocate.  Alhambra,  Galif. .  . ..  4 

Sun  Telegram,  San  Bernardino, 

Calif . 24 

Times.  San  Mateo,  Calif .  9 

News-Pilot.  San  Pedro,  Calif.  ....  11 

Independent,  San  Rafael,  Calif. ....  4 

News.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 7 

Times-Vnion,  Jacksonville,  Fla .  165 

Sentinel-Star,  Orlando,  Fla .  21 

Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, , , .  8 

Courier,  Urbana,  Ill .  9 

News-Gasette,  Urbana,  Ill .  24 

American  Press,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  16 

Tribune,  Hastinss,  Neb .  19 

Daily  Journal,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak..  S 

Chronicle,  Houston,  Tex .  100 

Post,  Houston,  Tex .  115 

Standard  Examiner,  Ogden,  Utah..  30 

Herald,  Provo,  Utah  .  4 

Star,  Portsmouth,  Va .  50 

Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash .  9 

Beckley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Beckley, 

W.  Va .  4 


Idea  for  Typing 
Classified  Copy 
Nets  $25  Award 

Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  3 — A  “Dollars 
for  Your  Ideas’’  program  was 
inaugurated  recently  by  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
the  Toledo  Times  with  21  em¬ 
ploye  ideas  being  accepted  and 
$283  in  awards  being  made  from 
a  total  of  137  entries. 

The  first  award,  $25,  was  made 
to  Joe  Zimmerman,  of  the  Blade 
composing  room  for  suggesting 
that  classified  ads  be  typewrit¬ 
ten  instead  of  written  in  long- 
hand,  the  age-old  custom. 

In  starting  the  program,  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  papers  de¬ 
clared  that  “we  know  that  all 
the  brains  in  our  organization 
are  not  centered  in  the  few  de¬ 
partment  heads. 

“Effective  grouping  or  com¬ 
bining  of  operations,  precau¬ 
tions  against  fire  or  other  haz¬ 
ards,  substitution  of  materials, 
equipment  or  tools,  elimination 
of  waste,  merchandising  or  sales 
ideas,  new  sources  of  revenue  or 
savings,’’  were  some  fields  which 
might  be  covered  by  suggestions, 
the  management  said. 

At  the  opening  of  the  program, 
booklets  containing  details  and 
entry  blanks  were  printed  and 
distributed  to  all  employes.  In 
the  backs  of  the  booklets  are 
personal  suggestion  records  on 
which  the  employe  may  note  his 
various  suggestions. 

Judges  of  the  entries,  to  serve 
six-month  terms,  represent  the 
mechanical,  editorial,  business 
and  circulation  departments  with 
LeRoy  Newmyer,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  as  chairman. 

Contributors  of  ideas  accepted 
immediately  are  paid  awards  be¬ 
tween  $10  and  $250.  After  six 
months  each  entry  is  reviewed. 
If  at  that  time  the  judges  be¬ 
lieve  the  idea  to  be  worth  more 
than  originally  paid,  the  entrant 
is  given  additional  money,  but 
in  no  case  is  the  total  award  to 
exceed  $1,000. 

■ 

Shryock  Honored 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Christopher 
House  board  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Evanston,  111. _ 
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Boost  for  Local  Ads 
Is  ’46  Promotion  Goal 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THE  newspaper  promotion  man 
owes  It  to  his  newspaper  and 
himself  to  think  about  general 
objectives  for  1946. 

What  DOES  your  newspaper 
most  need  in  1946  and  what  can 
promoUon  do  to  help  it  achieve 
these  goals? 

An  outstanding  goal  for  many 
newspapers  should  be  greater 
use  and  appreciation  of  local 
advertising,  both  display  and 
citified.  Although  most  author¬ 
ities  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
in  for  a  prosperous  national  ad¬ 
vertising  period  Just  ahead,  it 
would  be  a  lot  more  secure  to 
be  making  an  operating  profit 
from  local  sources. 

Local  advertising  should  also 
be  strengthened  because  more 
competition  is  on  the  way.  More 
businesses  will  be  fighting  for 
fewer  consumer  dollars  in  the 
years  ahead.  New  influences 
such  as  more  radio  via  FM  will 
appear  to  cut  up  the  advertising 
pie.  The  ingenuity  of  men  to 
sell  time,  even  time  that  no  one 
listens  to,  is  endless  and  must 
be  matched  by  similar  news¬ 
paper  activity. 

_  Finally,  the  local  advertising 
situation  of  many  newspapers 
has  been  hurt  by  dogmatic  han¬ 
dling  of  local  accounts  during 
paper  rationing.  We  know  of 
one  southwestern  paper,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  refused  entirely  to 
accept  local  bank  advertising — 
primarily  good  will  copy  any¬ 
way.  The  banks  went  to  radio. 

Sell  Newspaper's  Value 
Even  if  you  don’t  have  more 
space  right  now.  this  is  the  time 
to  help  local  advertisers  and  to 
sell  them  on  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  as  a  sales  medium! 

1 —  Facts:  Just  because  you 
issue  every  day  don’t  assume 
that  everyone  in  the  city  knows 
all  about  The  Bugle.  New  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  facts  are 
just  as  necessary  each  year  as  a 
new  newspaper  is  every  day. 
What’s  more,  "humanize”  the 
facts.  Show  what  numbers  mean 
in  terms  of  readers  and  habits. 
People  are  always  interested  in 
people  .  .  .  and  advertisers  are 
people. 

2—  Results:  Tell  what  your  ad¬ 
vertising  has  actually  done.  Tell 
what  other  newspapers  have 
done  for  their  advertisers.  Make 
them  want  it. 

3 —  Personality:  A  newspaper 
is  a  person  in  a  way  that  no 
other  business,  much  less  a 
radio  station,  ever  can  be.  Radio 
stations  are  but  the  vehicle 
which  carries  personalities.  Why 
not  capitalize  on  this  fact.  Don’t 
be  a  negative  personality.  Be 
progressive,  interesting.  'Try  to 
be  as  a  newspaper  the  same  sort 
of  person  you  like  your  friends 
to  be.  Not  that  you  can  borrow 
it — but  our  nomination  for  the 
best  printed  personality  is  New 
Yorker  magazine. 

4 —  Create  Good  Will  toward 
the  people  who  issue  your  news¬ 


paper!  How  can  you  best  go 
about  achieving  these  goals? 

One  way  is  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  own  paper  and  the 
things  your  newspaper  does. 
Another,  since  the  number  of 
locai  advertisers  is  limited,  is 
through  the  mail. 

Best  of  all,  of  course,  is  per¬ 
sonal  presentation  .  .  .  dinners, 
parties,  letting  friends  of  the 
paper  in  on  new  developments 
as  they  happen. 

Work  and  trouble?  Ye.s — but 
well  worth  it,  because  the  best 
support  of  any  newspaper  is 
that  arising  from  its  fellow 
businesses  in  its  own  city! 


A/ 


Emphasis  on  Personality 
A  REVIVAL  of  brief  interviews 
with  local  personages,  plus 
biographical  background,  is 
noted  in  the  columns  which  the 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  and 
the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times 
have  inaugurated.  The  latter,  a 
weekly  and  the  only  newspaper 
in  a  town  of  50,000,  features  a 
1,000-word  personality  sketch  on 
public  officials  called  ‘‘They 
Serve  the  Town.”  The  Eagle- 
Star  runs  a  daily  series  entitled 
"Sketches  in  Brief  of  Local  Per¬ 
sons.”  One-column  cuts  are  used 
in  both  papers. 


Food  Editors 
eaj  vvill  Discuss 
Reporting  Job 


Passing  in  Review 

Orchid  (first  class)  to  the 
Katz  Agencjyr  for  the  consist¬ 
ently  splendid  series  of  small 
market  folders  which  they  have 
been  issuing  for  newspapers 
they  represent.  Among  the  more 
recent  are  those  for  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen  &  Times,  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky. )  Herald  &  Leader. 
the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  and 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News.  All 
folders  contain  essential  market 
data,  are  done  in  two  or  three 
color  offset,  and  are  convenient 
8V6xll  file  size. 

Orchid  (also  first  class)  to  the 
Dallas  News  for  its  continuing 
fine  series  on  personalities  mak¬ 
ing  the  newspaper.  The  latest 
on  cartoonist  John  F.  Knott  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Orchid  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record  for  an  interesting  and 
well-done  presentation  selling 
their  share  of  Jersey  and  "lib¬ 
eral”  Philadelphia. 

Orchid  to  another  Quaker 
City  newspaper,  the  Inquirer, 
for  smart  use  of  a  number  of 
miniature  reproductions  of  VE 
and  VJ  day  left  over  after  they 
had  been  sold  to  the  public  at  15 
cents  each.  Gotten  up  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  folder  they  were  sent  to 
schools  and  colleges  .  .  .  always 
a  fertile  field. 

Orchid  (with  qualifications) 
to  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle.  "Newspapers  with  Person¬ 
ality”  is  the  title  of  a  well  con¬ 
ceived  folder  recently  issued 
telling  what  they  do  promotion- 
ally  in  their  area.  The  idea  is 
splendid  but  the  copy  assumes 
that  we  know  more  about  the 
field  than  we  actually  do.  If  it 
were  a  bit  more  explanatory, 
and  pictures  were  captioned  and 
spread  around,  we’d  guarantee 
improved  readership  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  out¬ 
siders. 


Living  Space  Survey 

IN  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
set  up  a  Housing  Survey  Group 
to  help  veterans  find  homes. 
Local  merchants  sponsor  full 
page  ads  in  the  Stevens  Point 
Daily  Journal  calling  on  resi¬ 
dents  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
coupon  listing  surplus  living 
space,  including  garage,  shed, 
attic,  basement,  barn  and  store. 
Three  questions  are  a.sked:  1. 
Would  owner  be  willing  to  con¬ 
vert  if  materials  were  to  be 
made  available?  2.  Would  owner 
be  able  to  convert  without  help 
in  financing  the  job?  3.  Is  oc¬ 
cupant  planning  on  building  a 
new  home  when  materials  are 
available? 


New  Classification 

THE  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle  finds  it 
profitable  to  run  a  “Homemade 
Goods”  classification  wherein 
markets  are  established  for  arti¬ 
cles  produced  as  hobbies. 


For  High  School  Set 

THE  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  makes 
it  a  practice  to  run  one  feature 
story  weekly  on  the  high  school 
set — written  from  an  “inside” 
high  school  angle. 


Anti-Smoke  Campaign 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  2 — The  three 
dailies  here  —  Globe-Democrat, 
Star-Times  and  Post-Dispatch — 
have  put  their  weight  behind  a 
move  for  smoke  abatement  on 
the  East  Side,  the  area  opposite 
St.  Louis. 


Loyal  Phillips  Heads 
SNPA  Ad  Committee 

Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  Orleans  Item,  has 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Advertising  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  succeeding 
Tom  Griscom,  who  served  for 
two  years. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Phillips 
on  the  committee  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  W.  E.  Brown,  Birmingham 
Post;  E.  J.  Herndon,  Little  Rock 
Democrat;  Gene  Moore,  West 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times:  J.  C. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  Augusta  Herald; 
R.  E.  Scofield,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader;  H.  T.  Riddle.  Shreveport 
Journal;  Sumter  Gillespie. 
Greenwood  Commonwealth;  M. 
F.  Murdaugh,  Durham  Herald- 
Sun;  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Miami 
News-Record;  R.  M.  Zelgler, 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  & 
Post;  J.  C.  Howard,  Knoxville 
News- Sentinel;  Sam  Bloom,  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald;  Robert  B. 
Smith,  Newport  News  Press  and 
Times-Herald;  and  D.  P.  Self, 
Charleston  Mail. 
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Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Function  of 
food  editors  on  newspapers  will 
be  discussed  at  the  open  forum 
on  the  final  day  of  next  week’s 
Food  Editors  Conference  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  according  to  Miss  Alice 
Bennett,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
chairman  of  the  group. 

The  roundtable  discussion  wili 
come  at  the  close  of  a  busy  week 
in  Cincinnati,  where  64  food  edi¬ 
tors  from  all  parts  of  U.  S.  will 
attend  a  series  of  meetings  ar¬ 
ranged  by  10  leading  firms  in 
the  food  field.  The  conference 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Representatives 
Association  and  marks  the  third 
one  of  its  kind  to  be  held  to 
bring  about  a  closer  understand¬ 
ing  between  food  editors  and 
food  processors.  (See  E.  &  P., 
Dec.  22). 

The  question  whether  the 
group  should  organize  as  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  food  editors  will  be 
discussed.  Miss  Bennett  said.  An¬ 
other  topic  of  major  importance 
will  be  that  of  setting  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  annual  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  food  writing  in  differ¬ 
ent  categories. 

Another  topic  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  considerable  discussion  will 
be  on  how  food  editors  can  best 
cover  the  multitude  of  new 
products,  equipment  and  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  home  economics 
field.  Based  on  exhibits  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  various  newspa¬ 
pers,  food  editors  will  exchange 
ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  edi¬ 
torial  content  of  newspaper  food 
pages. 

“Food  reporting  is  spotty, 
taken  as  a  whole,  varying  from 
topnotch  coverage  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  to  highspot  coverage 
in  many  papers,”  explained  Miss 
Bennett.  “We  are  going  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  arrive  at  some  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  all  food  edi¬ 
tors. 

“Many  papers  have  highly-ex¬ 
perienced  food  editors  who  are 
doing  outstanding  work,”  she 
said,  “while  others  are  just  get¬ 
ting  started  with  food  depart¬ 
ments.  We  want  to  help  news¬ 
papers  generally  improve  the 
editorial  content  of  food  pages.” 
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L  I-  Cummings 
Heads  ANCAM; 
Amundson  Quits 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Jan.  4 — At 
the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  As¬ 


sociation  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  here 
today,  President  Lawrence 
Amundson,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Argus-Leader,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Amundson,  who  has  held 
office  in  the  ANCAM  the  last  10 
years  and  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  since  last  April,  is  leaving 
the  newspaper  field  to  establish 
a  vacation  resort  at  Lake  Andes, 
S.  D. 

First  Vicepresident  Leslie  J. 
Cummings,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Amund¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Amundson  was  classified 
manager  of  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader  since  1926.  During  the 
war,  he  was  in  charge  of  both 
the  classified  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  departments. 

President  Cummings  becomes 
the  24th  president  of  ANCAM 
and  is  the  first  Canadian  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  first  vicepresident, 
and  editor  of  the  Classified 
Journal,  until  the  ANCAM  con¬ 
vention  in  June. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  program 
chairman  of  the  1944  Columbus 
convention  and  filled  the  offices 
of  director,  secretary,  second 
vicepresident  and  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  respectively. 

Since  1923,  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province.  As  a  boy,  he  started 
in  the  circulation  department 
and  later  was  appointed  city 
circulator.’ 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings  was  a  member  of  the  Re* 
serve  Anti-Aircraft  Battery.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Active  Club,  an  interna¬ 
tional  service  club,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Advertising  and 
Sales  Bureau  of  the  Vancouver 
Board  of  Trade. 

Corwin  C.  Armstrong,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post  and  a  member  of 
the  ANCAM  Classified  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  on  the  activities  of  his 
committee. 

Other  officers  and  directors  at 
the  meeting  included  Herbert 
W.  Tushlngham,  Camden  ( N.  J. ) 
Courier-Post;  James  H.  Shelp, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Fred 


R.  Ellis,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News;  Bert  Reh,  Lancaster  ( Pa. ) 
Newspapers;  Charles  T.  Hardin, 
Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch;  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer;  Ralph  W.  Ahrens, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News;  Gil¬ 
bert  Gillett,  Flint  (  Mich. )  Jour¬ 
nal;  W.  Denley  Sutherland,  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont. )  Daily  Star;  Hu  B. 
Stephens,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times  Picayune  &  States; 
Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner;  and  Gaines 
Kelley,  Greensboro  ( N.  C. ) 
Daily  News  &  Record. 

President  Cummings  addressed 
the  charter  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association, 
which  was  currently  meeting  in 
Charlotte,  and  left  by  plane  to 
speak  at  the  New  York  and  New 
England  regional  meeting  of 
classified  managers  at  Boston  on 
Jan.  7. 

■ 

4  Journalists  Elected 
To  National  Institute 

Four  men  identified  with  jour¬ 
nalism  for  many  years  were 
elected  this  week  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

To  Denys  Wortman,  who 
draws  “Metropolitan  Movies” 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate.  went  the  honor  of  being 
elected  a  member  in  Art.  Six  of 
his  paintings  were  cited. 

Elected  as  members  in  Litera¬ 
ture  were:  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
onetime  “Conning  Tower”  col¬ 
umnist  in  several  New  York  \ 
newspapers,  and  now  a  star  of  , 
“Information  Please”  on  the 
radio;  Simeon  Strunsky,  edi-  > 
torial  columnist  in  the  New  York 
Times;  and  James  Thurber,  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  New  Yorker  who 
was  formerly  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Paris  edition  ! 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  \ 

m 

Corporation  Advised 
To  Protect  Its  Brand 

Pointing  out  that  the  brand-  * 
name  method  of  merchandising 
still  is  threatened  by  forces  that 
would  set  up  a  government- 
operated  system  of  grade  label¬ 
ing  and  standardization,  John 
W.  Darr,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Relations,  Inc., 
urged  the  sales  representatives 
of  the  Phillips-Jones  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  owns  the  “Van 
Heusen”  name,  to  “go  forth  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  a  free  com¬ 
petitive  sy^m." 

Addressing  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  sales  convention  last  week 
in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Darr 
traced  the  development  of  the 
brand-names  method  and  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  one  that  “has 
served  the  American  economy 
well  and  provided  for  our  people 
the  world’s  highest  standard  of 
living.” 

■ 

Heads  French  Agency 

Maurice  Negre,  a  leader  in  the 
Resistance  Movement  who  was 
head  of  the  Havas  bureaus  in 
Warsaw,  Budapest  and  Bu¬ 
charest  prior  to  1939,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  official  French 
News  Agency,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Information 
Ministry  in  Paris. 


Amundson 
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THIS  LOOKS  LIKE  A  WAR  PICTURE  but  It'i  right  har«  In  tha  U.  S.  A.  It  shows  a 
part  of  a  tolaphona  cabla-laying  job.  Wt'ra  planning  to  install  2,100,000  milas  of 
Long  Distanca  circuits  within  a  yaar. 


Lots  of  acllon  on  tfie 
Lon^  Distance  tront* 


Long  Distance  calls  are  still  at  a  high  level 
and  there’s  still  pressure  on  the  wires. 
But  we’re  on  the  way  to  giving  you  more 
and  better  service  than  you’ve  ever  had 
before. 

Telephone  factories  are  turning  out 
equipment  for  peace  with  the  same  speed 
that  they  turned  it  out  for  war.  All  over 
the  land,  telephone  men  are  laying  cable, 
installing  switchboards  and  working  on 
new  telephone  buildings  for  the  nation’s 
increased  needs. 

It’s  a  tremendous  job  and  it  will  take 
some  time  and  a  lot  of  money.  But  we’re 
going  at  it,  eagerly  and  efficiently,  with 
every  resource  at  our  command. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Listen  to  "ThoTolophono  Hear"  ovary  h^onday  ovaning  over  NBC 
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Keith  Wheeler  Tells 
How  He  Got  His 

WK  AKE  THE  WOUN'DED.  An  Epic 
of  Anierirnn  Courane,  by  Keith 
WhMiv.  New  Yaric:  E.  P.  Dutton. 
234  pp.  I2.S0. 

SUDDENLY  there  wu  •  whoosh 
like  an  unseen  arrow.  An  offi* 
cer  saw  a  red  spot  appear  on  the 
correspondent’s  Jaw.  Then  there 
was  a  spurt  of  blood,  and  Keith 
Wheeler  of  the  Chicago  Times 

?iut  his  hand  very  slowly  to  his 
ace  and  leaned  forward  against 
the  side  of  the  shell  crater  in 
which  he  had  been  standing  near 
the  edge  of  Iwo  Jima’s  main  air* 
field. 

Wheeler,  who  had  previously 
written  one  of  the  best  books  to 
come  out  of  the  war,  “The  Pa¬ 
cific  Is  My  Beat,”  reported  his 
own  casualty  this  way: 

“A  violence  nothing  had  ever 
taught  me  to  believe  possible 
smashed  against  the  right  side 
of  my  face.  I  was  falling,  and 
as  I  fell  a  hot  red  freshet  spouted 
before  my  eyes.  I  was  hit.  I 
wondered  why  I  hadn’t  heard  It, 
after  all  the  whistles,  screeches, 
crashes,  pings,  and  pops  I  had 
ducked  for  more  than  three 
years.  .  .  . 

“I  knew  that  whatever  they 
did  wouldn’t  concern  me.  I  had 


i/ieu/ 


ships,  hospital  planes,  the  badly 
wounded,  the  slightly  wounded, 
and  the  statistics. 

He  writes  revealinglv  of  the 
fear  and  conquering  of  it  that 
thinking  men  experience  before 
an  action.  He  writes  in  detail 
of  the  men  who  find  suddenly  in 
a  foxhole  that  they  have  life  and 
a  brain  but  no  longer  a  face.  He 
writes  of  Pete  Zurlinden,  an  AP 
bureau  chief  before  the  war,  a 
Marine  second  lieutenant  and 
PRO  when  he  was  hit  on  Iwo. 

A  Jap  shell  exploded  in  Pete’s 
foxhole.  He  saw  an  extra  leg  at 
a  grotesque  angle  near  him.  It 
annoyed  him  and  he  started  to 
heave  it  over  the  top.  Grinding 
pain  proved  it  was  somehow  at¬ 
tached  to  his  own  body. 

Of  the  hopeful  side. .  Wheeler 
recalls  that  Pete  Zurlinden  still 
has  his  leg,  is  dancing  on  it,  and 
was  planning  his  marriage  when 
this  book  went  to  press.  Of 
wound  statistics  he  reports  that 
if  a  man  survived  the  first  72 
hours,  the  chance  that  his 
wounds  would  kill  him  went 
down  to  1%. 

It  is  a  book  of  excellent  re¬ 
porting  and  communicative  im¬ 
agery.  But  it  is  strong  medicine 
with  an  acrid  taste.  For  it  is  the 
story  behind  the  figures  on  the 
personal  cost  of  war.  It  is  a 


thereafter  will,  by  and  large, 
make  the  woman  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  certain  imagery  and  more 
prone  to  different  patterns  of  re¬ 
action. 

Facts  are  charming  things, 
and  Mrs.  Kidd  has  them.  She 
quotes  an  advertisement  that  did 
exceedingly  well  in  a  men’s 
magazine  and  oh  so  poorly  in  a 
woman’s  medium.  Women  copy¬ 
writers  re-wrote  it.  A  scientific 
sample  of  women  readers  chose 
the  re-writes  unanimously  over 
the  man’s  version. 

Some  Difference 

The  differences,  Mrs.  Kidd 
points  out,  were  these:  1.  Wo¬ 
men  identify  themselves  more 
personally  and  more  frequently 
with  everything  that  touches 
their  lives  from  canned  goods  to 
Sunday  sermons.  2.  ’They  are 
more  subjective  in  their  rea¬ 
soning;  they  understand  through 
mental  association  what  is  deftly 
implied  more  effectively  than  if 
it  were  stated.  3.  ’They  are  more 
interested  in  fantasy  than  in 
facts,  though,  paradoxically,  wo¬ 
men’s  fantasies  are  full  of  facts. 
4.  Intuition  has  a  bad  name 
since  Hitler  went  in  for  it,  but 
women  do  a  lot  of  thinking  on 
that  basis. 

Radio  men  tell  us  that  the 
shocks  and  heartaches  and  gen¬ 
eral  masochism  which  happen  to 
serial  characters  do  exce^  those 
which  women  listeners  are  usu¬ 
ally  heir  to.  But  they  must  fol¬ 
low  a  logical  and  plausible  pat¬ 
tern  with  which  women  can 
identify  themselves. 

Because  a  woman’s  role  is 


the  strained-for  urbanity,  for  it  I 
is  a  bit  heavy  with  bon  mots  I 
and  labored  sparkle.  But  BJ  I 
isn’t  always  kidding:  She  has  I 
put  together  a  lot  of  provocative  i 
ideas  about  the  writing  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  women.  Perhaps  by 
intuition  —  perhaps  by  hard-hit¬ 
ting  facts  and  digging. 

The  Trade  Press 
Is  Studied 

BUSINESS  JOURNALISM.  lu  Fano- 

tion  and  Future.  By  Julien  Elfenbein. 

^ew  York:  Harper  and  Broa.  )41  pp. 

THE  editor  of  the  Cleveland 

Plain  Dealer  was  speaking 
fore  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club.  He  said  bluntly: 

“I  am  told  you  do  not  like  the  ' 
Plain  Dealer.  I  don’t  care  ' 
whether  you  do  or  not.  I  don’t 
like  the  Plain  Dealer  very  well 
myself.  If  I  was  editing  it  to 
please  myself  I’d  make  it  a  very 
different  publication.  But  I  am  i 
editing  it  for  150,000  people  who  I 
live  here.  You  advertising  men  I 
like  their  business,  and  the  only 
way  I  can  help  you  get  it  is  to 
give  them  the  kind  of  paper  they 
will  read.  If  they  read  my  pa¬ 
per,  they  will  also  read  your  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

’The  trade  press  too,  writes  Mr. 
Elfenbein,  must  have  readers 
and  a  balanced  budget.  There 
are  more  than  1,600  business  pa-  | 
pers  in  the  United  States,  150  ; 
in  Canada.  Twenty-five  million  , 
business  men  read  them.  ’This  i 
book  is  the  newest  and  most  ’ 
complete  discussion  of  how  large  ' 
Journalism  has  become  and  how 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 
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seen  young  Lt.  Juaraqui  hit  the 
same  way  at  Tarawa  and  had 
watched  him  bleed  to  death  in 
five  minutes.  ’They  couldn’t  stop 
that  flood,  not  in  the  throat.  So 
that  was  it.  I  was  killed.” 

Long  later,  on  a  hospital  ship, 
doctors  marked  him  tersely, 
gunshot  wound  Jaw.  X-rays  did 
their  reporting  in  more  detail: 

A  Jap  bullet  had  gone  in  un¬ 
der  Wheeler’s  left  ear.  It  clipped 
a  dime-size  notch  out  of  the 
angle  of  the  Jawbone.  It  then 
Journeyed  through  his  tongue 
and  right  Jawbone,  splintering 
that,  splitting  it  between  two 
teeth  and  knocking  an  inch-wide 
triangle  of  Jawbone  clear  out  of 
his  face.  On  the  way,  the  lead 
cut  an  artery  and  brought  the 
rush  of  blood.  It  also  chopped 
a  nerve. 

So,  after  four  years  of  war 
reporting,  Wheeler  spent  his 
Jaw-wired  and  painful  convales¬ 
cence  learning  about  a  lot  of  our 
wounded  men.  “We  Are  the 
Wounded,”  is  the  moving  and 
vividly  written  story  of  the  little 
purple  ribbon  that  symbolizes 
the  Purple  Heart 

The  book  is  not  even  princi¬ 
pally  about  Wheeler’s  own 
wounds.  The  author  reached 
frankly  and  generously  into  his 
experience  to  write  introspec- 
tively  of  pain  and  waiting  and 
wondering  and  fear;  of  gratitude 
for  medical  corpsman,  doctors 
and  nurses.  But  he  keeps  re¬ 
porting  from  the  time  he  was 
hit  So  as  the  many  wounded 
return,  we  get  a  full  eyewitness 
account  of  courage  and  endur¬ 
ance  almost  beyond  human  be¬ 
lief — ^both  an  epic  and  a  detailed 
picture  of  evacuation  from 
beachheads,  first  aid,  hospital 
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story  of  nobility,  too. 

What  Women 
Like  in  Ad  Copy 

JUST  LIKE  A  WOMAN  I  by  Bj  Kidd. 

New  York:  D.  Appelton-Centurjr  Co. 

184  pp.  $2. 

THE  French  orator  clinched  his 

points  with  a  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  there  not  then,”  he 
demanded,  “a  difference  between 
men  and  women?”  ’The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  rose  to  a 
man  and  shouted,  “Vive  la  di/- 
ference!” 

Now  comes  BJ  Kidd,  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  advertising  to  women, 
to  make  the  same  point.  It 
would  seem  a  fairly  obvious  con¬ 
clusion.  Yet  since  women  re¬ 
porters  began  covering  the  fed¬ 
eral  building,  horse  races,  and 
battle  fronts,  the  difference  has 
been  questioned.  When  their 
sisters  dieted  their  hips  into 
lean  -  loined  masculine  silhou¬ 
ettes,  wore  slacks  and  got  red 
plush  stools  put  in  men’s  bar 
rooms,  it  became  the  style  to 
say,  “Women  think,  swear  and 
drink  like  men.  ’They  go  for  the 
same  kinds  of  news,  features  and 
advertising.” 

But  they  don’t  says  Mrs.  Kidd. 
Her  new  book,  “Just  Like  a  Wo¬ 
man!”  breaks  down  the  differ¬ 
ence  with  sound  psychology  and 
illustrates  it  with  advertising 
appeal  and  feature  surveys. 

Of  course  there’s  a  difference. 
And  it’s  important  Journalistical¬ 
ly  in  ways  undreamt  of  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies’ 
philosophy.  A  girl  baby’s  brain 
is  like  a  boy  baby’s  brain  of 
equivalent  chromosome  endow¬ 
ment.  But  the  social  experience 
and  the  family  environment 


more  passive,  her  attention  is 
habitually  directed  inward;  a 
man’s  is  directed  outward. 

Mrs.  Kidd  recalls  that  MaJ. 
Alexander  P.  de  Seversky  wrote 
an  article  for  a  women’s  maga¬ 
zine.  Major  Seversky  had  lost 
a  leg  in  the  last  war.  His  manu¬ 
script,  “I  Owe  My  Career  to  Los¬ 
ing  a  Leg,”  was  timely,  written 
with  professional  skill,  and  deep¬ 
ly  sincere.  When  it  circulated 
among  the  women  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  however,  it  picked  up 
sixteen  marginal  questions. 

They  were  highly  subjective 
questions  which  showed  intui¬ 
tive  -  identification  traits.  For 
women  readers  their  answers  un¬ 
questionably  improved  the  ap¬ 
peal.  Some  of  them  were  these: 
How  did  he  feel  about  asking 
his  wife  to  marry  him?  What 
was  his  reaction  to  the  bright, 
hostessy  smile  of  the  first  wo¬ 
man  who  tried  to  hide  her  pity? 
What  did  he  do  about  the  re¬ 
marks  of  children  and  the  curi¬ 
ous? 

Reading  them,  a  woman  would 
say,  writes  Mrs.  Kidd:  “Well, 
what  in  the  world  could  he  have 
found  to  write  about  without 
putting  in  the  answers  to  those?” 
A  man  would  say,  “What  did 
they  want  to  know  all  that  stuff 
for?  Couldn’t  they  leave  the  guy 
some  decent  privacy?” 

The  book  is  bright  and  thor¬ 
ough.  It  examines  the  question 
of  intuitive  traits,  identification, 
and  facts  versus  fantasy  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail.  It  takes  a  good 
many  digs  at  the  masculine 
mind  which  demands  factual, 
hard-hitting  copy  or  else  maw¬ 
kish,  over-emotional  copy  for 
women  readers. 

One  may  wish  to  skip  some  of 
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trade  papers  are  organized. 

Readers  want  business  papers 
to  give  them  ideas  for  their 
business  as  well  as  news  of  it, 
the  author  says.  ’They  want  edi- 
troial  leadership  for  their  indus¬ 
try  and  for  improvement  of  its 
status  and  standards.  There  are 
38  charts  and  tables  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  function  of  vari¬ 
ous  department  heads. 

■ 

Raises  Sunday  Price 

Effective  Jan.  6,  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  will  raise  the 
price  of  its  Sunday  edition  five 
cents  to  15  cents  per  copy.  In¬ 
creased  cost  of  newsprint  and 
other  materials  was  cited  as 
reason  for  the  advance. 


BRISK  DEMAND  ' 
FOR  DAILY  AND  ^ 
WEEKLY  PAPERS  | 

A  wide-spread  demand  exists  for  f 
small  Daily  and  Weekly  pub-  | 
lications.  Owners  desiring  to  f 
sell  are  assured  a  responsive 
market  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
Newspapers  For  Sale  or 
Wanted  Ads. 

“One  E&P  Advertiser  received 
53  replies." 

Many  returning  service  men  are 
seeking  small  papers. 

Read  E&P  Ads 

For  Profit  I 

Use  Them  for  Results  I 
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Woman  Wields 
Blue  Pencil  on 
N.  Y.  Times  Copy 


Virginia  J.  Fortiner,  who  since 
a  year  ago  October  has  been 
blue  pencilling  copy  for  the  New 
York  Timea 
Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  believed 
to  be  the  only 
woman  copy- 
reader  on  a 
metropolitan 
New  York  copy 
desk. 

When  Editob 
&  Publisher  got  * 
a  note  across  its 
newsdesk  re¬ 
vealing  her  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the 
Times  and  went 
over  to  visit  her 
at  her  desk  on  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Times  Building,  we 
learned  that  breaking  precedent 
would  seem  to  be  a  working  rule 
with  Miss  Fortiner. 


Fortiner 


This  attractive  lady  who,  as 
she  puts  it,  “decided  to  swap 
green  eyeshadow  for  a  green 
eyeshade”  was  the  first  woman 
to  direct  publicity  for  Newark 
Engineering  College  ( an  all¬ 
male  school),  the  first  woman  to 
work  on  the  house  magazine  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  first  woman 
editor  of  Pan  American  Airways’ 
magazine.  New  Horizons. 

For  12  years  between  her  pub¬ 
licity  and  house  magazine  work. 
Miss  Fortiner,  who  lives  in  Ma¬ 
plewood,  N.  J.,  reported  and  did 
feature  writing  and  finally 
woman's  page  editing  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

She  turned  copyreader  when, 
through  a  friend,  she  learned 
that  the  Times  would  break 
precedent  during  the  height  of 
the  manpower  shortage. 

Times  style  was  a  bit  difllcult 
for  her  to  learn  at  first  because 
her  previous  boss  “considered 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Style  Book  as  second  only  to 
holy  writ”  and  “the  Tribune  and 
Times  have  practically  nothing 
in  common  on  the  style  score, 
except  that  they  use  the  same 
alphabet  and  punctuation 
marks.” 


She  dreaded  "a  solid  fare  of 
feminine  copy,”  she  recalls,  but 
found  herself  handling  every¬ 
thing. 

“Best  of  all,”  she  reports,  “I 
love  the  purple-ink,  all  in-caps 
copy  cabled  by  our  correspond¬ 
ents  ’round  the  globe.  Filling 
out  cables  is  as  exhilirating  as  a 
good  puzzle.  Besides,  you  have 
a  pleasant  illusion  of  helping  the 
poor  reporter,  to  achieve  a  good 
story  in  print” 

Miss  Fortiner’s  chief  Journal¬ 
istic  interests  are  interpretive 
(or  critical)  writing  and  Siting, 
and  she  finds  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  both  in  perfecting  the 
presentation  of  interpretive  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  and 
Review  of  the  Week.  She’s  also 
enjoyed  doing  makeup  for  the 
Times  Overseas  Edition,  as  well 
as  writing  some  short  pieces  for 
the  Sunday  Magazine. 


Burgess  Confers 
Diamond  Buttons 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Jan.  2 — Four¬ 
teen  employes  of  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune  &  Leader-Press  were 
honored  for  association  with  the 
daily  for  25  years  or  more  at 
the  annual  holiday  party  for 
employes  and  relatives,  w.  T. 
Burgess,  publisher,  gave  each 
a  diamond  recognition  button. 
Included  in  the  group  were  R. 
L.  Bangsberg,  managing  editor; 
Arthur  E.  Teachout,  advertising 
manager;  Miss  Susan  McCabe 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Hodge,  25  years; 
W.  R.  Wais  and  John  Fuchs,  26 
years;  John  Hafner,  29  years; 
Adrian  Fuchs,  30  years;  L.  J. 
Berny  and  Eugene  Fuchs,  31 
years;  ’Thomas  Berny,  35  years; 
G.  H.  Bock,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  36  years,  and  Henry 
Hoelzer,  38  years. 

L.A.  Reporters  Fight 
School  Board  Handouts 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  2 — Political 
writers  for  the  four  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  dailies  went  before 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  meeting 
here  and  filed  a  protest  against 
closed  sessions. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
board  for  years  to  meet  in  exec¬ 
utive  session  and  coverage  of  its 
deliberations  was  by  handout 
only.  This  was  protested  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

TTie  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
and  those  who  represented  them 
at  the  meeting  were:  Examiner, 
Carl  Greenberg;  Herald-Express, 
Fred  Arnold;  Times.  Chester  H. 
Hanson,  and  Daily  News,  Leslie 
E.  Claypool. 

Most  of  the  members  proved 
friendly  and  acceded  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  although  Chairman  James 
K.  Moffitt  of  San  Francisco  op¬ 
posed  it  strenuously. 

San  Francisco  newspapers  are 
expected  to  approach  the  next 
meeting  of  the  regents  at  Berke¬ 
ley  in  the  same  spirit  displayed 
by  Los  Angeles  newspapers  here. 

■ 

Schenectady  Doily 
Aiding  Girl  Orphan 

Schenectady,  Dec.  24  —  ’The 
Schenectady  Gazette  is  playing 
the  role  of  godfather  to  two- 
year-old  Carol  Jorgensen,  whose 
serviceman  father  was  killed 
recently  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  The  paper  received  a 
check  of  $100  from  fellow  sol¬ 
diers  of  Cpl.  R.  N.  Jorgensen, 
with  the  request  it  be  used  to 
start  a  trust  fund  for  the  little 
girl. 

Carol’s  mother  died  shortly 
after  her  birth.  Her  father  was 
killed  while  on  furlough  from 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  ’The  Gazette 
has  organized  a  “GI  fund  for 
Carol,”  to  which  it  has  Invited 
subscriptions. 

• 

1945's  Big  Front  Pages 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — In  a  special 
section  containing  reproductions 
of  12  front  pages  which  recorded 
historic  news  breaks  of  World 
War  II,  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
New  Year’s  Day  gave  readers  a 
concise  record  of  the  highlights 
of  the  war. 
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New  Low  Rates 


Another  drastic  cut  in  Air  Express  rates  now  makes  this  high 
speed  transportation  more  important  to  American  busine.ss  and 
industry  than  ever  before!  Where,  in  the  whole  economy  of  busi¬ 
ness,  do  you  get  so  much  for  your  transportation  dollar: 

SAME  DAY  delivery  between  many  airport  towns  and  cities  as 
far  as  1,000  miles  apart.  (Less  than  6  hours  by  air.) 

SPECIAL  HANDLING.  Special  pick-up  and  delivery  (no  extra 
cost)  promotes  speed  of  Air  Express  delivery. 

GOES  EVERYWHERE.  In  addition  to  375  airport  communities. 
Air  Express  goes  by  rapid  air-rail  schedules  to  23,000  other  im¬ 
portant  points  in  this  country.  Service  direct  by  air  to  and  from 
scores  of  foreign  countries  in  planes  of  American  manufacture 
and  reliability  giving  American  service,  flying  the  American 
Hag! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  “Jig  Saw  Puzzle.”  It  Contains  illuminating 
facts  to  help  you  solve  many  a  shipping  problem.  Air  Express 
Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


Plion*  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
RaprMsnring  th*  AIRLINES  of  th*  Unitsd  StotM 
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Margery  Wins  Bout 
With  Sports  Writing 


A  FLYWEIGHT  sUp  of  a  girl 

from  a  small  farm  in  Vermont 
wrote  the  current  best*seUer, 
“Joe  Louis, 
A  m  e  r  i  c  an.” 
This  blue -eyed 
Boswell  of  the 
h  e  a  V  yweight 
boxing  c  h  a  m  - 
pion  of  the 
world  is  22- 
year-old  M  a  r  - 
gery  Miller  now 
a  sports  report¬ 
er  and  consult- 
a  n  t  on  sports 
history  for  King 
Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

She  was  definitely  not  one  of 
the  lassies  who  stood  on  chairs 
at  Brown  Bomber  massacres 
and  yelled,  “Murder  him,  Joey! 
Wind  him  round  the  ropes!” 
She  never  met  Louis  until  her 
book  was  in  print.  In  fact, 
she  wrote  it  as  a  term  paper  for 
an  English  course  at  Wellesley 
College. 

The  Springfield,  Vt.  girl  fell 
into  the  whirlpool  of  sports  in 
1935.  Stories  of  the  coming 
Baer-Louis  fight  caught  her  in¬ 
terest. 

“The  sporty  style  of  writing 
and  the  tremendous  public  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  fight  fascinated 
me,”  she  said.  “So  did  the  mys¬ 
terious  personality  of  the  Bomb¬ 
er.” 

30  Scrap  Books 

As  the  Wellesley  girl’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  prize  fighting 
grew,  so  did  her  information. 
Today  she  has  30  scrap  books. 
All  of  them  bulge  with 
stories  of  the  last  10  years  in 
sports. 

Thousands  of  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  were  not  enough  for 
Margery.  Every  evening,  from 
6  to  8,  she  planted  herself  at 
the  radio.  As  soon  as  one  sports 
program  ended,  she  tuned  in 
another. 

Soon,  her  boxine  hobby  in¬ 
cluded  the  collecting  of  me¬ 
mentos  of  famous  canvas  celeb¬ 
rities.  ‘The  two  champion  sou¬ 
venirs  on  Margery’s  score  sheet 
are  relics  of  the  famous  Jim 
Corbett.  One  is  the  gold  foun¬ 
tain  pen  Jim  used  when  he 
signed  to  fight  John  L.  Sullivan. 
The  other  is  a  gold  stamp  con¬ 
tainer  which  hung  for  years 
from  Gentleman  Jim’s  watch 
chain. 

During  her  high  school  years 
she  worked  as  a  reporter  in  her 
home  town.  After  she  went 
away  to  college,  she  spent  her 
summers  working  on  another 
Vermont  daily.  There,  besides 
being  a  general  reporter,  she 
talk^  the  editor  into  letting 
her  do  a  sports  column. 
Margery’s  round.  She  was 
started. 

At  Wellesley  she  decided  defi¬ 
nitely  to  write  a  book  about  the 
world’s  heavyweight  boxing 
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champion  and  make  sports  writ¬ 
ing  a  career. 

“And  once  I  started  writing 
the  Louis  biography,”  she  said, 
“I  wrote  four  times  the  re¬ 
quired  words  because  I  was  so 
interested.  I  went  on  and  on, 
treating  Joe  as  an  ambassador 
of  good  will  from  the  Negro 
to  the  white  race.” 

Even  the  English  professor  at 
Wellesley  thought  it  was  good, 
but  she  did  not  suggest  publica¬ 
tion.  ’Then  a  friend  told  a  New 
York  publisher  about  the  manu¬ 
script.  Three  weeks  later  the 
book  was  sold. 

After  graduation  from  Wel¬ 
lesley  last  May,  Margery  made 
the  rounds  of  New  York  news¬ 
paper  offices  seeking  a  job  as 
sports  writer. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Helps 

'The  best  job  Margery  could 
get  was  one  filing  picture  nega¬ 
tives  for  a  news  service.  Then 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt — Mar¬ 
gery  still  hasn’t  met  her — told 
readers  of  her  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  about  “Joe  Louis,  Amer¬ 
ican.”  .  .  .  and  Margery  was  of¬ 
fered  a  job  as  a  sports  writer 
for  KFS.  And  in  the  next 
round,  she  met  Joe  Louis,  after 
10  years  of  studying  him.  She 
met  him  one  fignt  night  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Arena  and  “he  was 
just  what  I  expected.” 

Most  of  Margery’s  free  time  is 
spent  in  and  around  Stillman's 
gymnasium  on  8th  Avenue  in 
New  York.  There,  amid  boxers, 
promoters,  trainers,  seconds  and 
timekeepers,  the  girl  from  the 
Vermont  farm  talks  shop  and 
keeps  up  with  the  boxing 
world. 

Once  Margery’s  father  was  an 
amateur  boxer.  That  is  the  only 
a^letic  twig  on  her  family 
tree. 

Her  brother’s  hobby  is  oriental 
rugs.  One  sister  is  a  house¬ 
mother  at  Wellesley:  the  other 
is  a  school  teacher. 


Personals  and  Notes 
IRA  EMERICH.  who  was  sales 
manager  at  the  beginning  of 
Esquire  Features  in  1935  and  of 
the  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate  1941 
to  1942  after 
CCS  took  over 
Esquire  Fea¬ 
tures,  is  Joining 
the  sales  staff  of 
the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate, 

Jan.  7.  Glenn 
A  d  c  o  X  ,  sales 
manager,  said  he 
will  work  from 
Chicago  head¬ 
quarters.  Since  _  . 

1942  Emerich  Emerich 

has  been  doing  his  war  work 

as  chief  of  distribution,  general 
news  bureau,  OWI,  and  as 
newspaper  liaison  official.  War 
Finance  Division,  U.  S.  Treasury. 
.  .  .  First  Lt.  Charles  A.  Tepper, 
formerly  of  CSS  and  the  Chi¬ 


Big  league  comedy  poneL 


cago  Times  Syndicate,  has  been 
released  from  duty  in  First 
Army  Headquarters  public  rela¬ 
tions  after  more  than  three 
years’  Army  service. 

J.  P.  McEvoy,  of  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  “Dixie  Du¬ 
gan”  strip,  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Havana,  Cuba.  .  .  .  Ken 
Ernst,  who  draws  “Mary  Worth” 
for  Publishers  Syndicate,  left 
metropolitan  life  this  fall  for 
the  rural  atmosphere  of  Albany, 
Wis.  .  .  .  When  Frank  King  let 
Skeezix  consult  a  lawyer  about 
partnership  in  the  “Gasoline 
Alley”  strip  for  CT-NYN,  a 
Chicago  Tribune  reader  ques¬ 
tioned  his  wisdom  and  the  ’Trib¬ 
une  Law  Department  took  time 
out  from  more  serious  matters 
to  answer  that  it  was  intelligent 
as  ask  a  lawyer,  but  not  to  have 
the  lawyers  talk  so  much.  .  .  . 
Recently  chosen  vicepresident  of 
the  Sportsman  Pilots  Assn.,  Zack 
Mosley,  of  the  CT-NYN  “Smilin’ 
Jack,”  plans  to  introduce  a  new 
episode  into  his  strip. 

Nearly  40%  of  the  approximate 
13,000,000  magazines  sent  month¬ 
ly  to  service  units  overseas,  are 
comic  books.  Col.  Ray  L.  Traut- 
man,  vicepresident  of  Omnibook 
and  former  chief  of  the  Library 
Branch,  Special  Services  Divi¬ 
sion,  Armed  Service  Forces,  said, 
after  going  on  terminal  leave, 
and  declared  that  the  comic  strip 
characters  performed  a  major 
morale  job  for  the  armed  forces. 

New  AP  Features 

AP  NEWSFEATURES  is  supply¬ 
ing  afternoon  members  with  a 
new  weekly  feature,  “Letters 
marked  Personal,”  for  the 
woman’s  page.  Each  release  is 
an  actual  letter  dwelling  on  per¬ 
sonalized  family  and  home  sub¬ 
jects.  It  Is  prepared  by  Edwina 
Kenney  Hegland,  author  and  or¬ 
iginator  of  community  war  ef¬ 
fort  projects  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
.  .  .  For  the  sports  page,  AP 
Newsfeatures’  Artist  Quin  Hall 
is  doing  a  gag  panel,  “Peter 
Plink.”  Originally  the  star  of 
an  Army  life  panel,  Plink  por¬ 
trays  a  “wonder  boy”  baseball 
pitcher  who  is  going  through  his 
paces  now  in  the  Hot  Stove 
League  prior  to  spring  training 
and  a  summer  of  major  league 
ball.  .  .  .  Next  on  the  AP  News- 
features  daily  serial  schedule  is 
“The  Fall  Guy,”  a  mystery  story 
by  Joe  Barry. 


Religious  News 
MORE  coverage  of  religious 
news  when  paper  controls  are 
lifted  is  planned  by  95%  of  the 
more  than  100  dailies  queried 
by  Religious  News  Service  in  a 
recent  survey,  but  the  majority 
expect  to  concentrate  this  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  local  field.  Just 
over  30%  of  the  answers  indi¬ 
cated  that  demand  would  mount 
for  national  and  foreign  religious 
news. 


Ickes  on  English 
IF  IT’S  true  that  Harold  L.  Ickes 
is  going  to  be  a  syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  when  he  quits  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Interior  ( as  other  syndi¬ 
cate  columnists  have  rumored 
for  some  time),  his  enunciation 
of  “My  Pet  Peeves”  in  This  Week 
magazine  for  Dec.  30  may  bear 
some  significance.  At  least  what 
he  wrote  will  bear  watching 
when  he  turns  columnist. 


“I  hope,”  he  said,  “that  more 
people  will  go  back  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  the  year  1946, 
and  stay  there.”  He  preceded 
that  statement  with  remarks 
along  this  line,  indicating  he 
must  be  thinking  quite  seriously 
about  a  writing  career: 

“Dozens  of  words  are  either 
overused  or  misused. ...  I  believe 
in  totally  destructive  criticism  if 
the  occasion  calls  for  it.  .  .  . 
When  an  author  writes  a  book 
he  should  decide  in  advance 
whether  he  is  going  to  write  it 
in  one  language  or  in  two. 

“If  all  people  whose  vocab¬ 
ulary  consists  chiefly  of  the  word 
‘picture’  were  laid  end  to  end. 
they  would  present  a  very  satis¬ 
fying  sight  to  me.  I  am  shocked 
at  the  number  of  those  who  use 
this  sloppy  word  when  they 
mean  resume,  report,  summary, 
situation,  outline,  conclusion, 
portrayel,  abstract  or  compen¬ 
dium. 

“There  are  many  other  good 
English  words  that  people  don’t 
seem  to  care  about  any  more, 
even  if  they  know  them.  My 
diagnosis  of  a  number  of  cases 
that  I  know  is  ‘intellectual  stut¬ 
tering.’ 

“Then  there  are  people  who 
are  addicted  to  the  word  ‘over¬ 
all,’  filling  pages  with  phrases 
like  ‘overall  picture,’  ‘overall  re¬ 
sponsibility,’  ‘overall  overalls,’ 
etc.  For  such  people  overalls 
are  too  good.” 


Aumtrali 
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Favorite  of  Millions 
From  Coast  to  Coast 
Ready  for  Newspapers 


Bob  Montana s  Greax^i!^^  ^ 
Strip— Another  Triumph 
for  McCLURE  . . . 

ARCHIE  already  has  won  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  the 
outstanding  portrayal  of  Youth  with  its  inevitable  and  hilarious 
dilemmas,  its  fetching  romance,  its  endlessly  delightful  humor. 

ARCHIE  and  his  friends  are  known  to  millions.*  Other  millions 
follow  their  antics  on  a  national  network  every  Saturday  morning. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  "sold" — ^their  legions  of  fans  are  eagerly 
waiting  for  them. 

NOW,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
offers  America's  top-favorite  comic  as  a  daily  netcspapor  strip! 

(*  Appears  in  more  than  tico  million  eomir  hooks 
six  times  yearly.) 

75  WEST  STREET  . 


Wire  Now  for  Rate 
in  Your  Territory 


MCCLURE 


America^*  Fir»t 


AMERICA'S  TOP 
TEEN-AGE  COMIC 


IDITOft  ft  PUtllSHtft  for  Jeeeery  S.  1f4« 
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Reuter  Protest  Delays 
Information  Outlines 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  5  —  The  carried  further  by  Edward  J. 

state  Department  was  ached*  Stettinius,  Jr.,  former  Secretary 
uled  to  m^e  public  today  its  of  State,  now  United  States  dele- 
program  for  worldwide  distribu-  gate  to  the  United  Nations  Or* 
tlon  of  information  utilizing  the  ganization  and  one  of  the  most 
services  of  an  estimated  2,648  aggressive  officials  in  the  promo- 
persons  to  give  nationals  of  more  tion  of  world  free  press. 

^  Free  Press  Ideo  Pushed 

and  fair  picture  of  American  .  .  ,  j  i 

life  and  of  the  aims  and  policies 
of  the  United  SUtes  Govern* 

ing  have  been  instructed  by  the 
The  original  plan  was  to  make  State  Depar^ent  to  push  for  a 
the  materfal-a 135-page  pamph*  P  >•  ^  P  ‘ 
let  drafted  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  f*"™®** 

MacMahon  ef  the  Columbia  Uni*  P‘‘®“  Stettinius 

vemlty  faculty  and  a  special  con-  Pj®d*®  t*>® 
sulUnt  to  the  State  Department  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  de  e- 
— available  last  Saturday.  Its  com^tnis* 

release  date  was  held  back  one  s ton  under  the  Ekronotnic  wd  So- 
week  when  Reuters  Agency  com-  9}^^  General 

pUined  that  the  booklet  pre*  Assembly  tackle  the  question. 

.ss  .“S  vr  .. . 

tion’s  operations.  Reuters  has  ^  ^® 

been  given  time  to  prepare  a  Department  by  Paul  Scott  Ran- 
stat^ent  for  simultaneous  re*  chief  of  ^uters  Washing- 

lease  ion  Bureau,  said: 

■  OblecUv..  Declared  ' 

The  State  Department's  an*  ‘‘Washington,  D.  C. 
nouncements  fall  into  two  “Sto  .  vr 

cl^s:  1  A  d^Uration  of  Ob- 

j6CtiV68.  2.  Methods  by  which  it  Ltd.,  to  lodge  the  strongest  possible  pro* 
it  proposed  to  attain  the  goals,  test  with  you  at  a  number  ot  false  sUte- 
The  first  already  has  been  dis*  "imti  regarding  the  activities  of  Reuter., 
Kee  Ceae.«.es.s«a«.vr  Ltd,  containcd  iH  the  'Mcmorandum  on 

Sn?iii  »  Assistant  the  postwar  International  Information 

William  Benton  who  heads  the  Program  of  the  United  Sutes*  pre* 
division  which  will  be  known  a,s  pared  by  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Macmahon  and 
the  Office  of  International  In*  *>y  State  Department  for  pub 

••^ei:ic{ion"hirded'‘te^'in®^^ 

<  E.  &  P.,  Dec.  29,  p.  8 ) .  JI j  of  thi.,  booklet  devoted  to  ‘Pre*. 

Press  material,  publications.  Communic.itioni‘  not  Mly  contain,  .tate- 
.....  ...ill  menu  which  are  dennitelv  untrue  but 

radio  and  inotion  pictures  will  effect  present,  a  false  and  mi.- 

be  used.  There  is  no  apparent  leading  picture. 


Stop  Shooting,  Folks! 
HOMER  Is  Back 

Honestly,  dear  readers,  we 
editors  have  nothing  against 
Homer.  In  fact,  we  pick^  him 
out  originally,  you  know.  But 
somehow  we  began  to  get  the 
idea  that  he  wasn’t  too  .popu¬ 
lar,  so  we  put  it  to  the  test — 
we  left  him  out.  All  right,  we 
were  wrong,  as  your  deluge  of 
letters  showed.  Now  Homer's 
back 


#  from  J  recent  front- 
p«fe  announcement  in 
the  Philadelphia 
i  Record) 


Homer  is  the  non-conformist  among  newspaper  comic 
characters.  The  one  predictable  thing  about  him  is  that  he's 
unpredictoble.  No  newspaper  editor  ever  hired  Homer  just  to 
fill  a  spot.  No  contented  publisher  ever  fell  for  him.  Homer,  you 
understand,  is  100%  rebel.  Besides  being  a  ghost  in  the  flesh 
he’s  o  thorn  in  the  side  of  complocency.  He  mokes  o  nice 
living  upsetting  applecarts,  exploding  self-satisfied  atoms.  He's 
a  general  hell-roiser  ...  the  kind  of  fellow  every  normal  adult 
would  like  to  be  (at  odd  moments)  if  he  weren't  so  burdened 
with  inhibitions. 

Homer  does  his  stuff  doily  in  nothing  flat.  One  quick-flash  panel, 
without  benefit  of  words,  is  all  Homer  needs  to  say  his  piece. 
You  either  get  him  like  that  ...  or  you  don't.  But  when  your 
readers  get  him,  their  day  is  a  lot  better  for  it  .  .  .  and  what’s 
more,  they  won't  let  him  go!* 

For  proofs  and  terms  on  Homer,  wire,  or  write 
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Boren  Group  Praises 
L-240  Administration 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  2— Praise 

for  WPB  administration  of  the 
newsprint  limitation  order  is 
contained  in  the  final  report  of 
the  Boren  Committee  which  finds 
that  “as  far  as  is  known,  no  es¬ 
tablished  publisher  or  printer 
was  forced  out  of  business  be- 
oause  he  was  unable  to  get 
paper.” 

Pointing  out  that  allocations 
systems  controlling  other  com¬ 
modities  in  short  supply  were 
not  suitable  for  newsprint,  the 
committee  proclaimed  these 
principles: 

“Print  paper  is  not  an  imper¬ 
sonal  industrial  commodity  like 
steel  or  copper  or  alminum.  It 
is  an  indispensable  vehicle  of 
intelligence,  a  conveyer  and 
molder  of  public  opinion,  a 
major  weapon  of  democracy.  Un¬ 
hampered  freedom  of  speech  is 
essential,  even  in  wartime,  if  a 
free  people  is  to  remain  free. 

“No  distinctions  were  ever 
made  on  the  basis  of  editorial 
policy,  because  censorship  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  functions 
of  the  WPB.  The  particular 
words  which  a  publisher  in¬ 
tended  to  print  did  not  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  paper  he 
was  permitted  to  use.  His  quota 
wa.s  established  automatically 
by  means  of  a  mathematical  for¬ 
mula  set  forth  in  a  published 
regulation. 

“No  application  to,  or  authori¬ 
zation  by,  any  government  offi¬ 
cial  was  requir^.  Quotas  were 
available  to  publishers  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  right;  no  administrative 
discretion  was  Involved.” 

The  committee  reported  nu¬ 
merous  causes  contributing  to 
the  short  supply  of  print  paper 
including  lack  of  manpower,  loss 
of  shipments  from  overseas,  in¬ 
creased  military  and  civilian  de¬ 
mands  other  than  publishing, 
and  decline  of  the  domestic  in¬ 
dustry  which,  in  1913,  accounted 
for  85%  of  the  American-used 
newsprint  but  has  dropped  to 
20"^. 

Only  Roy  of  Light 

“The  committee,”  says  the  re¬ 
port,  “was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  dependence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  other  news¬ 
print  consumers  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  Since  govern¬ 
ment  price  controls  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1942  the  wartime  in¬ 
crease  in  wood,  labor,  and  other 
manufacturing  costs  have  ac¬ 
celerated  the  diversion  of  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  from  news¬ 
print  to  other  grades  of  paper. 
Manufacturers  who  have 
changed  over  from  newsprint  to 
other  grades  are  unlikely  ever  to 
reconvert  and  now  appear  to  be 
permanently  lost  to  newsprint 
production.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  indication  that  any  United 
States  manufacturer  is  planning 
to  increase  his  facilities  for  the 
production  of  newsprint. 

“The  only  ray  of  light  in  the 
dark  picture  of  American  news¬ 
print  production  is  the  South¬ 
land  newsprint  mill  at  Lufkin, 
Tex.,  whose  operations  were  ma¬ 
terially  aided  by  priorities  and 
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other  assistance  extended  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  this  committee.  The 
committee  has  recently  learned 
that  the  Southland  Paper  Mill  at 
Lufkin,  which  now  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  60,000  tons  of  newsprint 
per  year,  plans  to  double  its  size. 
Moreover,  additional  newsprint 
mills  are  contemplated  in 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Geor¬ 
gia. 

The  House  committee  did  not 
concede  that  experiments  with 
30-pound  paper  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  and  points  out  that  publish¬ 
ers  who  tried  it  found  it  satis¬ 
factory  but  were  prevented  from 
using  it  tv  Canadian  miB  GQer- 
ators’  ipsict^cq  that  ite  migitt- 
facture  would  ultimately  result 
in  lesser  tonnage  and  printing 
surface. 

Stockpiling  Schema  Hit 

Summarizing  the  results  of 
studies  in  foreign  producing 
areas,  the  Boren  group  con¬ 
cluded  that,  at  least  until  July 
1946,  relief  must  come  from 
North  American  sources  rather 
than  the  Scandinavian. 

It  was  revealed  in  the  report 
that  an  unidentified  government 
department  sought  in  1944  to  set 
up  a  “90-day  stock  position  of 
newsprint  for  publications  in 
other  American  republics,”  and 
was  informed  by  the  committee 
that  such  a  policy  would  be  “in 
grievous  error.”  That  position 
likewise  was  taken  by  WPB,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  United 
States  publishers  were  held  to 
much  lower  inventories. 

“The  committee  was  very  em¬ 
phatic  in  condemning  the  news¬ 
print  stockpiling  scheme,”  says 
the  report.  “Such  a  plan  would 
open  the  door  to  a  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  newspaper  regimentation 
and  might  easily  prove  the  open¬ 
ing  w^ge  in  an  attack  upon 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  committee  extended 
“commendation  for  their  valu¬ 
able  service”  to  Col.  J.  Hale 
Steinman  and  his  predecessors 
and  chief  associates  in  the 
l^B  printing  and  publishing 
branch. 

■ 

Special  Photo  Service 

The  Council  Against  Intoler¬ 
ance  in  America,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  photographic  service. 
Pictures  for  Democracy,  to  sup¬ 
ply  editors’  requests  for  photos 
“that  show  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  in  a  living 
democracy.”  The  work  of  pho¬ 
tographers  from  all  over  the 
country  will  be  used. 

■ 

Judge  Is  Ousted,  Too 

Darlington,  S.  C.,  Jan.  2 — 
State  Circuit  Judge  Woodrow 
Lewis  was  tos.sed  out  of  his  own 
court.  A  visiting  circuit  Judge, 
presiding  during  a  murder  trial, 
ordered  the  room  cleared  of  law 
officers,  reporters  and  spectators. 
Out  went  Lewis  from  his  specta¬ 
tor’s  bench  seat  with  the  rest  of 
the  crowd. 


Would  He  Be  Zany  Photog  Gets 
Even  Without  Any?  Trumon  Shots 


Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  Jan.  2 — Carl 
E.  Hayden,  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
bureau  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  is¬ 
sued  a  poet’s  li¬ 
cense  by  Gov. 

C.  A.  Bqttolfaen 
of  Idaho, ^  whe 
publishes  the 
Arco  Advertis¬ 
er,  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  before 
leaving  office 
yesterday. 

The  license 
reads,  “State  of 
Idaho,  1944- 
1945,  Poet’s  U-  Hoyden 
cense.  (This  is  to  certify  that 
Carl  (Eskie)  Hayden,  barving 
been  a  janitor  ,  for  Doggerel 
flhymes  &  Co.,  id  autlwrlzed  to 
wax  zany.  C.  A.  Bottolfsen, 
Governor  of  Idaho.” 

There  are  some  who  say  it 
.should  be  poetic,  not  poet’s,  li- 
ceruse.  In  the  general  election 
of  1942,  Hayden,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1928,  received  one 
write-in  vote  for  poet  laureate 
of  Idaho,  and  he  drew  a  front 
page  box  in  the  Writers'  Jour¬ 


nal. 


Altoona  Daily  Has 
Group  Insurance 

A  group  insurance  {program 
which  provides  protection  for 
employes’  dependents  as  well  as 
employes  has  been  established 
for  its  personnel  by  the  Mirror 
Printing  Company,  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  publisher  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror. 

Announcement  of  the  plan, 
whose  entire  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  employer,  was  made  by 
D.  N.  Slep,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  underwriter  is  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

This  plan  supplements  an  an¬ 
nuity  contract  for  employes, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  20  years. 

The  employes  receive  non- 
occupational  disability  benefits 
which  include  payments  rang¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $25  a  week  in 
case  of  sickness  or  injury,  $5.50 
a  day  when  hospitalized  and  up 
to  $150  for  surgical  operations. 

For  employes’  dependents, 
benefits  of  $4  a  day  are  paid 
when  a  dependent  is  hospital¬ 
ized.  and  up  to  $150  for  surgical 
operations. 

The  plan  also  includes  visiting 
nurse  service  which  is  extended 
to  employes  residing  in  areas 
where  the  service  is  available. 
Supplementing  this  is  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  pamphlets  on  health 
conservation  and  accident  pre¬ 
vention. 

■ 

Extra  Pay  in  Mobile 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  2 — Approx¬ 
imately  245  employes  of  the 
Mobile  Press  Register  received 
an  extra  pay  envelope  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  which  consisted  of  one 
week’s  basic  pay  for  those  with 
the  organization  a  full  year. 
Those  with  longer  service  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  $5  for  each 
year’s  service. 


The  Hard  Way 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  4— 
There’s  probably  not  another 
camerajpan  in  thg  country  who 
learneOi  more  in  five  minutes 
about  White  Mouae  'i’procedure” 
during  President  Truman’s  re¬ 
cent  hoMday  visit-  to  his  home 
town  than  did  Dave  Cauthen,  a 
photographer  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Cauthen  was  dispatched  to  the 
Ijttle  White  House  in  nearby 
^dependence.  Mo.,  to  get  a  pic- 
Ihre  of  the  President’s  35-pound 
turkey.  Recently  discharged 
from  the  Navy,  it  was  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  first  visit  to  the 
Trumap  home.,  Cauthen  drove 
his  car  to  the  front  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  horn#  on  Norlb  Delaware 
street,  parked  ft  and  walked  to 
the  front  porch  of  the  16-room 
mansion.  The  door  was  open^ 
in  response  to  his  knock. 

“I’m  a  photographer  from  the 
Star,”  Cauthen  said  to  an  un¬ 
identified  man  w-ho  opened  the 
door.  “I’d  like  to  take  a  picture 
of  the  President’s  turkey.” 

“Well,”  the  man  replied.  “Im 
not  sure  it  has  arrived.” 

“Are  you  a  secret  service 
man?"  Cauthen  then  asked. 

“No,”  the  man  answered,  “but 
I  think  you’ll  find  the  agents  in 
back.  Just  take*  a  walk  around 
the  house.” 

Cauthen  left  the  front  porch 
and  followed  a  snow  path  to  the 
rear  of  the  Truman  home.  It  led 
to  a  small  building  from  which 
the  agents  maintain  a  24-hour 
vigil  over  the  White  House 
grounds. 

“Hey,  there,”  one  of  the  agents 
yelled  when  he  saw  Cauthen  ap¬ 
proach.  “You’re  liable  to  get 
shot  walking  around  in  the 
President’s  yard  like  that.” 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”  Cauthen  re¬ 
plied.  “This  is  my  first  visit  out 
here  and  I’m  not  acquainted 
with  the  procedure.” 

The  agent  then  proceeded  to 
give  the  photographer  a  five- 
minute  lecture  on  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  designed  for  visiting 
members  of  the  press.  The  agent 
suggested  the  photographer  next 
time  contact  the  secret  service 
and  state  his  business.  Which 
for  the  next  three  days  of  the 
President’s  visit  was  exactly 
what  Cauthen  did. 

And  among  other  good  pic¬ 
tures  taken  for  the  Star  he  got 
the  shot  of  the  turkey. 

■ 

Gets  Butler  Home 

The  Edward  H.  Butler  home 
in  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Buffalo  by  Mr.  Butler,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo 
News.  It  eventually  will  be¬ 
come  a  home  for  the  LeRoy 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus. 
■ 

H.  J.  Taylor  on  Radio 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  Scrlpps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  special  writer, 
economist  and  author,  is  being 
sponsored  by  General  Motors  in 
a  twice-a-week  broadcast  over 
the  nationwide  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  nstwork. 
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[  Filling  of  Equipment 
'  Orders  Slows  Down 


! 


the  1948  outlook  stories  which 

some  of  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  released  for 
financial  sections  this  week  con¬ 
tained  hints  of  the  pessimism 
which  prevails  among  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  filling  orders. 

Formal  statements  couched  it 
in  the  familiar  language  of 
“short  supplies,”  but  in  private 
conversations  with  Editor  & 
Pubushxr,  the  equipment  firm 
executives  expanded  on  the 
stuation,  one  going  as  far  as 
saying : 

“The  whole  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  is  faced  with  a 
breakdown  unless  present 
bottlenecks  are  broken  very 
soon.  Equipment  that  has  been 
pounding  away  for  five  years 
without  much  attention  can’t 
last  much  longer.” 

Because  the  conditions  could 
change  very  quickly,  if  some 
government  action  were  taken, 
manufacturers’  spokesmen  chose 
to  remain  anonymous  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation. 

1937  Prices  Prevail 

Generally  speaking,  the  equip¬ 
ment  makers  have  a  major 
problem  in  filling  a  tremendous 
pile  of  orders  at  prevailing 
prices,  which  are,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  prices  in  effect  in 
1937.  Those  are  the  prices  that 
were  frozen  under  OPA.  Labor 
costs  alone  have  risen  from  32 
to  50%,  in  the  estimates  given 
to  E  &  P. 

The  principal  bottleneck  in 
supplies  remains  the  foundry, 
just  as  it  did  several  months  ago 
when  the  press  builders,  the 
typesetting  machine  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  stereo  equipment 
makers  undertook  the  reconver¬ 
sion  job,  one  of  the  speediest 
in  all  industry. 

Although  plants  were  stream¬ 
lined,  new  sources  of  supply 
were  acquired,  great  quantities 
of  modern  machine  tools  were 
installed,  there  is  not  the  flow 
of  equipment  which  had  been 
anticipated  for  this  first  quarter 
of  1946. 

One  manufacturer  told  E  &  P 
that  his  big  plant’s  production 
line  is  shut  down  to  a  snail’s 
pace,  only  a  few  finished  ma¬ 
chines  going  out  each  month. 
Yet  several  hundred  men  are 
kept  on  the  payroll.  .  .  “for  in¬ 
surance.”  They  are  skilled 
workers  and  other  industries 
would  grab  them  up  once  they 
became  available. 

Men  and  Ingredients  Scarce 


dared:  “We  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  refusal  of  all  new 
orders.  ” 

For  several  months  some  firms 
have  attached  riders  to  orders 
providing  that  the  prices  would 
be  those  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  Orders  are  being 
filled  in  the  sequence  in  which 
they  were  received. 

Foreign  Orders  Pile  Up 

Adding  to  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  is  the  fact 
that  foreign  plants  are  out  of 
commission  and  a  great  backlog 
of  orders  from  foreign  clients 
has  been  built  up,  all  to  be  filled 
by  the  U.  S.  factories. 

A  cross-section  view  of  the 
equipment  situation  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  statements  of 
a  few  manufacturers: 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Cor¬ 
poration — We  are  filling  orders 
at  the  current  capacity  of  our 
plant.  Tho.se  booked  today  may 
expect  shipment  in  upwards  of 
a  year.  Even  with  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  many  processes,  the 
prime  bottleneck  is  in  the  foun¬ 
dry  where  the  labor  shortage 
is  acute. 

Intertype  Corporation — Its  re¬ 
conversion  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  considerably  ham¬ 
pered.  In  order  to  correct  this 
situation,  the  Corporation  has 
acquired  a  majority  stock  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Fairview  Foundry, 
which  for  many  years  has  fur¬ 
nished  most  of  Intertype’s  cast¬ 
ings.  It  is  hoped  that  as  soon 
as  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Foundry  h^  been 
confronted  can  be  straightened 
out,  there  will  be  an  increased 
flow  of  casting.s,  thus  relieving 
the  bottleneck  in  production. 

American  Type  Founder.s — 
We  are  still  faced  with  short 
supplies  of  some  items,  notably 
gray  iron  castings  and  electrical 
equipment.  We  exnect  to  step 
up  deliveries  gradually  until 
peak  nroduction  is  reached  in 
the  fall  of  1946. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co. — Big  pre.sses  in 
process  of  construction  when 
the  war  started  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  parly  in  the  spring. 
The  first  postwar  orders  may 
be  filled  during  the  summer. 
Smaller  items  are  being  moved 
but  alt  is  not  clear  .sailing.  All 
calculations  are  predicated  on 
getting  the  neces.sary  materials. 

■ 

Television,  Ne'ws 
On  NBC  Schedule 


I  The  biggest  problem  in  the 
foundries,  which  turn  out  the 
gray  iron  castings,  is  a  dearth 
of  manpower.  There  is  also 
a  scarcity  of  ingredients.  Men 
■f  who  formerly  worked  in  the 

(foundries  have  left  them  for 
more  lucrative  and  cleaner  jobs 
in  machine  tool  factories.  And 
then  there  is  a  shortage  of  ap¬ 
prentices,  because  the  younger 
men,  too,  have  turned  from  the 
heavy  duty  work. 

The  shortage  of  supplies  is  so 
acute  that  a  sales  manager  de- 
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Celebrating  its  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1946,  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  will  mark  the 
event  by  launching  television 
on  a  national  scale.  President 
Niles  Trammell  said  this  week. 

Also  in  his  year-end  state¬ 
ment,  Trammell  foreca.st:  “Ra¬ 
dio,  which  during  the  war  be¬ 
came  firmly  established  as  an 
indispensable  news  medium, 
will  now  provide  world  news 
coverage  on  a  scale  and  of  a 
quality  never  dreamed  of  in 
prewar  days.” 

’  Jairaary  S,  194i 


ON  THE  'INSIDE' 

Two  Chicago  Herald  -  American 
reporters  got  the  inside  story  on 
Chicago's  New  Year's  eve  cele- 
bratioit— on  assignment  of  Horry 
Reutlinger.  city  editor.  Isabel 
Taylor,  above,  became  a  check¬ 
room  girl  at  the  Ambassador 
East  Hotel,  and  Eddie  Buol,  be¬ 
low,  juggled  trays  in  the  Stevens 
Hotel. 

Newsman  Got 
Tough  Breaks 

In  both  the  Mediterranean 
Theatre  and  the  Pacific  Theatre, 
the  surrender  curtain  dropped 
right  in  the  face  of  I.  Kaufman, 
recently  returned  war  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  observe 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  action. 

Kaufman,  who  left  for  the 
wars  in  April.  1945,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  first  battle  story 
when  the  Germans  surrendered 
in  May  while  he  was  accom¬ 
panying  a  patrol  in  Italy. 

Again,  in  August,  Kaufman 
was  on  the  verge  of  seeing  the 
6th  Infantry  Division  in  combat 
on  North  Luzon  when  word  of 
the  Japanese  surrender  came. 

From  Yokohama  Kaufman  sent 
the  Eagle  readers  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  his  biggest  war  story. 

“While  I  was  in  Yokohama,” 
he  relates,  “I  learned  that  some 
Brooklyn  boys  would  be  among 
a  group  of  six  hundred  released 
prisoners  of  war  arriving  in  the 
city.  Circulating  in  the  crowd 
of  POW’s,  I  was  told  that  Sgt. 
Irving  Strobing,  of  Brooklyn, 
was  one  of  the  six  hundred. 

“Strobing  was  the  radio  oper¬ 
ator  on  Corregidor  who  stuck 
to  his  set  until  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Japanese.  He  broadcast 
the  last  message  from  Corregi¬ 
dor. 

“I  spent  all  morning  searching 
for  Strobing.  Finally  I  paged 
him  on  the  loudspeaker  system. 
That  reached  him  and  I  got  an 
interview  with  him.” 

The  Eagle’s  only  World  War  II 
correspondent,  Kaufman  is  now 
back  at  his  rewrite  job. 


Orphan's  Letter 
Stirs  Boston 
To  Open  Homes 

Boston,  Jan.  2 — Boston  news¬ 
papers  picked  for  the  Christmas 
story  one  both  newsy  and  with 
a  philanthropic  slant  —  a  war 
orphan’s  letter  to  Santa  Claus 
written  from  a  shelter  for  chil¬ 
dren  asking  for  a  home. 

Although  orphans  write  let¬ 
ters  to  St.  Nick  every  year,  the 
Massachusetts  Child  Council, 
state  clearing  house  faced  with 
finding  homes  for  more  than 
2,000  youngsters,  had  never 
bothered  to  photograph  one  and 
give  it  to  newspapers.  This  year 
they  did,  and  all  Boston  papers 
gave  the  letter  an  excellent  play, 
cooperating  meanwhile  with 
both  postal  authorities  and  one 
another  by  easing  the  flood  of 
mail  and  telephone  calls  which 
followed  the  publication  of  the 
letter. 

Wire  services  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  gave  the  story  national 
circulation.  The  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  7-year-old,  Larry, 
whose  father  was  a  marine 
killed  at  Okinawa 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Globe 
featured  the  story  on  page  1  on 
Sunday,  and  the  Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  played  it  promi¬ 
nently  inside.  All  papers  gave 
the  follow-up  a  go<^  play  and 
on  Christmas  morning  the  Rec¬ 
ord  devoted  the  entire  front 
page  of  its  last  two  editions  to 
a  picture  of  four  pajama-clad 
war  orphans  kneeling  before  a 
fireplace  hung  with  stockings, 
their  hands  raised  in  children’s 
prayer  that  Santa  answer  the 
hopes  of  all  of  them  for  homes. 

Gifts,  money  and  letters  offer¬ 
ing  homes  poured  into  the  Bos¬ 
ton  headquarters  of  the  Child 
Council,  and  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen  were  sent  by  all  Boston 
papers  to  record  the  frenzied 
.scenes  at  the  Council  offices  as 
1,500  phone  calls  poured  in  over 
a  two-^ay  period  and  whole  fam¬ 
ilies  arriv^,  ready  to  take  home 
a  child  at  once.  When  call.s 
flooded  newspaper  offices,  city 
editors  checked  with  Child  Coun¬ 
cil  officials  and  re-routed  them 
on  a  special  switchboard. 

■ 

Bigamy  Charge 
Follows  Picture 

S'>RrNCFiELD,  Ma.«s.,  Jan.  2 — 
Julia  Toole,  society  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News,  to¬ 
day  was  credited  by  police  with 
assisting  law  enforcement  after 
the  arrest  of  a  local  woman  on 
charges  of  bigamy. 

The  sharp  eyes  of  two  of  the 
woman’s  three  small  children, 
who  recognized  their  mother  in 
a  published  wedding  picture, 
led  to  her  arrest  as  she  returned 
from  a  honeymoon  with  a  new 
serviceman  husband. 

The  two  youngsters,  8  and  6. 
pointed  out  to  their  father,  who 
had  custody  of  them,  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  their  mother  to  the 
newspaper  picture  of  a  woman 
leaving  a  church  with  a  service¬ 
man  after  her  marriage. 

The  serviceman  had  asked 
Miss  Toole  to  u-se  the  wedding 
picture. 
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Paper  Inventory 
Controls  Given 
Under  PR  32 

Washington,  Jan.  3 — Control 
of  newsprint  inventories  in  the 
hands  of  publishers  has  been 
made  a  part  of  Priorities  Regu¬ 
lation  32,  Limitation  Order  240 
having  expired  at  midnight  Mon¬ 
day. 

Under  Direction  7  of  the  regu¬ 
lation,  newsprint  users  in  the 
eastern  and  central  states  will 
be  held  to  a  25-day  supply  while 
those  in  the  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  states  will  be  permitted  not 
more  than  45  days  supply. 

The  number  of  days  supply 
will  be  computed  at  the  average 
daily  rate  of  consumption  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1045.  How¬ 
ever,  any  publisher  may  hold  a 
newsprint  inventory  up  to  60 
tons  regardless  of  these  provi¬ 
sions. 

In  computing  the  maximum 
tonnage  which  a  publisher  may 
have  in  his  inventory  on  the 
last  day  of  any  month,  he  may 
exclude  any  inventory  carry¬ 
over  which  resulted  from  using 
less  than  his  assigned  quota. 

Seli-Aid  Plan  Adopted 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  newspa¬ 
per  associations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  supporting  the 
plan  set  up  last  month  by  the 
publishers’  association  to  insure 
any  newspaper  against  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication  because  of 
lack  of  newsprint. 

Newspapers  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Washington  have 
pledged  cooperation.  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  are  to  pledge 
3%  of  their  1946  supply. 

Newspaper  associations  which 
have  already  taken  action  on  the 
plan  and  whose  memberships  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  reporting  to  the  A.N.P.A.  to 
date  are: 

New  England  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association, 
Michigan  I^ess  Association,  New 
York  Press  Association,  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League,  Cincinnati  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  I^blishers 
Association  of  New  York  City, 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Publishers  Association. 

The  three  associations  in  New 
York  State,  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  repre¬ 
senting  the  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  City;  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
representing  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
New  York  Press  Association, 
representing  the  weeklies,  are 
preparing  a  joint  pledge. 


TEXT  OF  ORDER  ON  INVENTORY 


The  official  text  of  Priorities 
Reg.  32.  the  new  inventory  or¬ 
der,  follows: 

(a)  Purpose.  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  shortage  of  newsprint,  this  Direc¬ 
tion  restricts  deliveries  of  newsprint  to 
all  persons  based  upon  their  inventory. 
It  tells  a  person  how  many  days’  inven¬ 
tory  he  may  have  based  on  his  average 
daily  consumption  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1945.  It  also  requires  all 
users  of  newsprint  to  report  monthly  on 
the  amount  of  newsprint  in  inventory, 

(b)  Definition  of  "newsprint."  “News¬ 
print*’  means  the  grades  of  paper  com¬ 
monly  known  as  "standard  newsprint” 
and  "super  standard  newsprint.” 

(c)  Inventory  ceiling.  No  person  may 
accept  delivery  of  newsprint  in  any  cal¬ 
endar  month  if  he  has  reason  to  believe 
his  inventory  will  by  virtue  of  such  ao- 
ceptance  become  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  greater  than:  (1)  25  days’  supply 
for  persons  in  the  states  nam^  in  List 
A,  (2)  45  days’  supply  for  persons  in  the 
states  named  in  List  B,  or  (3)  60  tons 
for  persons  who  would  he  limited  to  a 
smaller  amount  by  subdivision  (1)  or 
(2)  above. 

LIST  A 

Connecticut  Missouri 

District  of  Columbia  Nebraska 


Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


LIST  B 

Alabama  Nevada 

Ariaona  New  Mexico 

Arkansas  North  Carolina 

California  Oklahoma 

Colopdo  Oregon 

Florida  South  Carolina 

Georgia  Tennessee 

Idaho_  Texas 

Louisiana  Utah 

Montana  Washington 

Mississippi  Wyoming 

(d)  Exclusions  from  inventory.  In 
computing  the  maximum  tonnage  which 
a  person  may  have  in  his  inventory  on 
the  last  day  of  any  month  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  fc),  he  shall  exclude  in 
January  and  February  1946,  any  less- 
than-quota  savings  under  bis  consump¬ 
tion  quota  of  Order  L-240  which  he  had 
in  inventory  on  December  31,  1945.  He 
shall  also  exclude  newsprint  which  he 
has  received  by  Great  Lakes  or  00.151x1 
watrrixirne  shipments:  provided  on  May 
1  of  any  calendar  vear  he  shall  have  on 
hand  or  available  for  use  no  more  than 
the  amount  of  newsprint  permitted  him 
by  the  applicable  limitations  of  para¬ 
graph  (c)  above. 

fe)  Ccmputatioti  of  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  days’  simply  shall 
be  computed  at  the  average  daily  rate  of 
consumption  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1945. 

(f)  Reports.  On  and  after  January 
1,  1946  all  persons  using  more  than  25 
tons  of  newsprint  in  any  calendar  quar¬ 
ter  shall  file  with  the  Civilian  Produc¬ 
tion  Administration  a  monthly  statement 
of  his  inventory  of  newsprint  on  Form 
WPB  4292  within  three  days  after  the 
close  of  each  month,  beginning  with 
January  1946. 

This  reporting  requirement  has  been 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1942. 

(gl  Persons  not  established  as  users  of 
newsprint.  .\ny  person  who  is  not,  but 
wishes  to  become  a  regular  user  of  news- 
nrlnt  must  apply  bjr  letter  to  the  Civili.in 
Production  Administr.ition  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  get  an  initial  inventory  of  news¬ 
print  in  excess  of  60  tons.  This  letter 
should  state  how  much  newsprint  he 
needs  to  start  operating,  the  purpose  of 
which  the  newsprint  is  to  be  used  and 
any  other  information  to  help  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Production  Administration  decide 
whether  he  intends  to  become  a  regular 
user  of  newsprint. 

Appeals.  Any  appeal  from  this  Direc¬ 
tion  should  be  filed  by  letter,  in  tripli¬ 
cate,  to  the  Civilian  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch, 
Washington  25.  D  ^  Ref:  PR32,  Direc¬ 
tion  7. 


Communications.  All  communications 
concerning  this  Direction  shall,  unless 
otherwise  directed,  be  addressed  to  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration, 
Printing  and  Publishing  Branch,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C-  Ref:  PR32,  Direction  7, 

(h)  Applicability  of  Priorities  Regula¬ 
tion  32.  All  provisions  of  Priorities 
Regulation  32  apply  to  newsprint  except 
to  the  extent  this  Direction  gives  dif¬ 
ferent  rules. 

(i)  This  Direction  is  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1946. 

Issued  this  27th  day  of  December, 
1945. 

CIVILIAN  PRODUCTION' 
ADMINISTRATION, 

By:  J.  JosarK  Wbilan, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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Bayonne  Times 
Issues  Diamond 
Jubilee  Edition 

Bayonn*,  N,  J.,  Jan.  2 — Cele¬ 
brating  its  diamond  jubilee,  the 
Bayonne  Times,  in  a  58-page, 
four-section  edition  of  Dec.  14, 
reviewed  its  growth  from  a 
weekly  in  1870-^ne  year  after 
Bayonne  had  been  incorporated 
as  a  city — to  a  virile  dally  serv¬ 
ing  80,000  persons. 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus  and  Her¬ 
man  Lazarus,  Jr.,  brothers,  have 
been  co-publishers  of  the  Times 
since  1931.  They  are  the  sons  of 
the  late  Hyman  Lazarus  who,  at 
his  death  in  1924,  was  President 
Judge  of  the  Hudson  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Judge 
Lazarus  purchased  the  paper  in 
1911  and  was  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  until  his  death.  Until  193 1 , 
when  the  Times  absorbed  the 
Bayonne  News,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Connelly  Lazarus,  the  Judge’s 
widow,  was  its  publisher.  To¬ 
day  the  Times  is  the  only  daily 
in  Bayonne. 

President  Truman  congratu¬ 
lated  the  co-publishers  for  the 
“youthful  spirit”  of  the  Times; 
and  Governor  Edge  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  declared  the  Times  “has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Bayonne  in  Hudson 
County.” 

Mayor  Bert  Daly,  of  Bayonne, 
praising  “the  Lazarus  family 
for  their  contribution  to  the 
civic  and  cultural  life  of  our 
community,”  pointed  to  the 
Times  as  the  “memorial’’  of 
Judge  Lazarus  to  his  sons.  Judge 
Lazarus  was  “one  of  the  city’s 
most  respected  and  revered  citi¬ 
zens,”  the  mayor  said. 

For  the  special  edition,  Mor¬ 
ris  Rosenberg,  columnist  of 
“Rosie’s  Round-Up”  and  sports 
editor,  and  his  assistant,  Julius 
J.  Kapiloff,  contributed  a  sports 
review  and  reminiscences  of 
their  long  service  on  the  Times. 

There  were  pictures  of  several 
of  the  editorial  staff  who  have 
returned  to  camera  and  type¬ 
writers  atter  duty  with  the 
armed  forces  in  World  War  II; 
stories  of  four  veterans  of  the 
composing  room;  one  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  pressman;  and  another 
from  an  “old-timer”  who  came 
to  the  Times  in  1911  to  take 
what  he  thought  was  a  “sum¬ 
mer  vacation  job,”  but  who  has 
been  on  the  job  ever  since. 

The  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  is  Robert  T.  Walsh.  He 
has  been  at  the  helm  of  the 
Times  since  1938. 


Henry  Directs 
INS  AEfedrs 
In  Southeast 

John  R.  Henry,  International 
News  Service  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  was  named  southeastern 
Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  INS 
with  head¬ 
quarters  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  Dec. 

31. 

The  position  is 
a  new  one,  cre¬ 
ated  by  INS  as 
part  of  expan¬ 
sion  plans  and 
because  of  grow¬ 
ing  news  im¬ 
portance  of  the 
Henry  territory  in¬ 
volved. 

Carlton  Thomas  will  continue 
as  managing  editor  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  division  of  INS.  Barry 
Faris,  editor-in-chief,  made  the 
announcement. 

Henry,  30,  joined  the  INS  in 
1939  after  working  on  the  Mo¬ 
bile  (Ala.)  Times,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Miss.)  Dispatch. 

After  covering  politics,  sports 
and  other  general  assignments 
for  several  months,  Henry  was  I 
moved  into  the  New  York  head-  1 
quarters  of  INS  as  a  sports  f 
writer.  He  covered  his  last  1 
sports  stoiy  for  INS  Dec.  7,  1941,  * 
the  day  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack.  I 

Transferred  to  Washington,  he  j 
assisted  in  the  coverage  of  the  [ 
War  and  Navy  Departments  be-  1 
fore  being  assign^  to  the  At-  [ 
lantic  fleet  in  mid-March  of  1942,  I 

While  with  the  far-flung  At-  J 
lantic  fleet,  Henry  covered  more  . 
than  40,000  miles  on  every  type  i 
flghting  ship.  He  saw  his  first  ) 
war  action  when  a  destroyer  he 
was  on  dropped  depth  charges 
on  a  German  submarine. 

Later  he  wrote  the  first  story  j 
that  American  troops  were  b^ 
ing  taken  to  England.  Then  he 
was  assigned  to  the  INS  staff 
which  covered  the  landings  in 
North  Africa.  i 

After  a  brief  stay  in  North  [ 
Africa,  Henry  was  transferred  to 
the  Pacific.  There  he  became  \ 
one  of  the  veteran  correspond¬ 
ents  by  making  numerous  land¬ 
ings  with  the  Marines. 

He  went  ashore  with  the 
Leathernecks  at  Tarawa,  Saipan, 
Guam,  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

The  new  INS  southeastern  re¬ 
gional  director  is  the  son  of  Dr. 

T.  H.  Henry  of  Columbus,  Miss. 
He  attended  Spring  Hill  (College 
and  studied  at  Loyola  University 
in  New  Orleans. 

Along  with  his  personal  con¬ 
tact  work  with  editors  in  the 
southeastern  division,  Henry  will 
supervise  news  coverage  in  the 
entire  area  in  cooperation  with 
Thomas  of  the  INS  bureau  in 
Atlanta. 


'Tmifto'ISSI  School  Report  Out 

ght  was  a  “sum-  “Research  in  Progress,  1944- 
iob,”  but  who  has  45,”  a  report  on  journalism 
b  ever  since.  schools,  has  been  issued  by  the 

ng  editor  of  the  National  Council  on  Research  In 
;rl  T.  Walsh.  He  Journalism  of  the  American  As- 
^e  helm  of  the  sociation  of  Schools  and  Depart- 
938.  ments  of  Journalism. 

IPITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  Joaiary  S.  1944 


LoGuardia  Starts 
Sponsored  Column 

continued  from  page  11 


phy  explained,  “it  would  mean 
that  anyone  outside  of  the  Guild 
who  insulted  a  Guild  member, 
would  forefeit  his  right  to  Join. 
This  would  be  ridiculous.” 

Attempts  to  reach  LaGuardia 
for  comment  were  unavailing. 
He  was  busy  in  an  office  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  his  desk  sur¬ 
rounded  by  packing  boxes,  and 
filing  cabinets.  The  famous  hat 
was  on  top  of  a  pasteboard  car¬ 
ton. 

O'Dwyer  Pleases  Reporters 

Most  of  the  City  Hall  newspa¬ 
permen,  however,  who  had  taken 
the  brunt  of  the  “insults”  and 
“attacks,”  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  their  satisfaction  over 
the  first  press  conference  of  the 
new  mayor.  William  O’Dwyer. 
Described  by  one  paper  ( the 
World  Telegram)  as  “purring” 
after  their  session  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  the  newsmen  enthu¬ 
siastically  proclaimed  him  as  “a 
real  gentleman." 

“O’Dwyer's  the  antithesis  of 
La  Guardia,”  one  reporter  said. 
“1  think  the  press  will  get  the 
best  break  it’s  had  in  12  years.” 

'Tm  very  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  O’Dwyer  says, 
T  don’t  know,’  ”  said  another. 

"A  City  Hall  press  conference 
won’t  be  like  a  vendetta  any¬ 
more,”  said  a  third. 

Much  of  the  credit  for 
O’Dwyer’s  initial  success  with 
the  newspapermen  goes  to  cheer¬ 
ful,  red-headed  William  Donog- 
hue,  the  mayor’s  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  A  veteran  journalist 
himself,  Donoghue  plans  a  high¬ 
ly  elastic  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  Outlining  it  for  Editor 
k  Publisher,  Donoghue  empha¬ 
sized  that  City  Hall  reporters 
will  have  a  big  part  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  press  conferences 
and  other  public  relations  func¬ 
tions. 

Conference  on  Request 

“We  have  no  set  schedule  for 
press  conferences.”  he  explained, 
"but  when  public  interest  re¬ 
quires  it  and  when  the  boys 
want  to  see  Mr.  O’Dwyer,  we’ll 
see  that  they  do.  I  think  most 
of  the  boys  would  rather  have  it 
that  way  than  have  conferences 
at  definitely  stated  times.  Sooner 
or  later  those  things  bog  down 
and  then  everyone  gets  dis¬ 
gusted.” 

At  present  O’Dw.ver  has  re¬ 
quested  that  he  not  be  quoted 
on  any  subject  except  by  specific 
agreement,  but  Donoghue  stated 
that  his  would  not  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  policy.  “We’ve  got  to  give 
the  Mayor  a  chance  to  get  set¬ 
tled,  and  then  we  can  be  more 
liberal  about  direct  quotes,”  he 
said. 

AP’s  Richard  Maagr,  dean 
of  the  City  Hall  journalists,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  feelings  of  several 
veteran  political  writers,  when 
he  said,  ‘"This  first  day  has  been 
very  satisfactory,  I  only  hope  it 
continues.  At  La  Guardia’s  first 
conference  there  was  complete 
understanding,  too.” 

It  remained  for  Eddie  Jackson 
of  the  Dailn  News,  who  has 
photographed*  every  New  York 


mayor  since  William  J.  Gaynor, 
to  make  the  most  revealing  com¬ 
ment  of  all:  “O’Dwyer’s  a  man 
that  likes  to  have  a  shave  before 
you  take  his  picture.  La  Guardia 
doesn’t  care.” 


1946  Calls  for  Selling 
Of  Industry  Advertising 

continued  from  page  5 


The  supplement  which  John 
A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company  is¬ 
sued  with  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Times  -  Advertiser  last 
May  20  will  go  down  as  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  ambitious  single 
job  of  community  relations  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  was  a  32-page  off¬ 
set  magazine  and  copy  prepared 
by  Rickard  Advertising  Agency 
told  how  the  firm  planned  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  days 
ahead. 

B.  F.  McClancy,  manager  of 
industrial  relations  for  Roeb¬ 
ling’s,  told  E  &  P  during  its 
survey  of  plant-city  copy  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  newspapers  “need 
a  unique  approach.”  He  re¬ 
marked  that  none  of  the  sales¬ 
men  came  out  with  new  ideas 
or  specific  suggestions  on  how 
the  plant  could  best  advertise. 
The  supplement  was  thought  up 
by  Roebling’s  officials,  he  said, 
while  giving  credit  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  complete  co-operation 
in  getting  it  out. 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  been  giving 
the  plant-city  idea  a  big  push, 
urging  firms  to  use  local  adver¬ 
tising  to  get  their  production 
story  across,  and  Holcombe 
Parkes,  the  NAM’s  new  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public 
relations,  has  come  to  the  job 
with  ideas  gained  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Southern  Railway  in 
continuous  “straight  from  the 
shoulder”  copy. 

The  success  which  industry 
achieved  with  newspaper  copy 
in  recruiting  manpower  for  war 
production  has  made  most  firms 
receptive  to  the  plant-city  copy 
suggestion,  several  manufactur¬ 
ers’  spokesmen  hinted. 

CPAs  Promote  Advertising 

As  a  part  of  the  community 
relations  program,  industries  are 
giving  more  thought  to  a  better 
presentation  of  their  “report  to 
stockholders”  or  financial  state¬ 
ments.  Helpful  to  newspapers 
in  this  development  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  activity  under  way  with¬ 
in  organizations  of  certified 
public  accountants.  The  CPAs, 
with  an  eye  to  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.  are  trying  to  impress  their 
accounts  with  the  value  of  set¬ 
ting  forth  pertinent  statistics 
for  the  public  to  peruse. 

A  release  just  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
CPAs  stated  pointedly  that,  “in¬ 
stead  of  stressing  war  output 
facts,  advertisers  are  planning 
during  1946  to  enlarge  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  use  of  those  fi¬ 
nancial  statistics  which  indicate 
to  stockholders  and  the  general 
public  the  percentage  of  total 
earnings  being  paid  'out  of 
profits  to  labor  and  to  various 
taxing  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
amounts  being  utilized  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  through  plant  expan¬ 
sion.” 


editor  a  publisher  for  JoRiary  8.  194« 


NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHERS!  This  advertisement  will  give  you  advance  notice  of 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week,  the  Number  One  Store  Promotion 
of  the  year,  featuring  fabrics,  patterns,  and  notions,  in  retail  stores. 
The  keynote  of  this  great  nation-wide  promotion  is  quali’ty  and 
VALUE.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  you  to  plan  local  tie-ins 
with  stores  before  and  during  the  week  of  February  23  to  March  2. 


LAST 

YEAR  stores  throughout  the  country  bought  873,805  lines  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  featuring  National  Sew  and  Save  Week  — 
a  fine  record  in  view  of  wartime  shortages.  Aggressive  solicitation 
on  your  part  this  year  can  double  this  linage  figure. 


RIGHT 

NOW  consult  local  stores  about  their  advertising  plans.  They  are 
planning  their  fabric,  pattern,  and  notion  promotions,  and  you  can 
help  them.  Back  your  local  stores  with  women’s  page  editorials 
timed  to  break  at  the  same  time  as  national  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  and  on  radio  stations 

/1s/k  your  editors  to  write  us  for  pertinent  articles  on  home  sew¬ 
ing  for  use  in  conjunction  with  National  Sew  and  Save  Week, 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Joins  Compton 
THURMAN  L.  BARNARD  has 
joined  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector,  to  serve 
in  an  important 
executive  c  a  - 
pacity,  the  agen-  f 

cy  anno  unces.  I 

M  r .  Barnard  ^ 

was  formerly  a  * 
vice  president 
and  director  of 

Son,  Inc.  He  was 
in  charge  of  Ay- 
er’s  Detroit  of*  jBHI 

iice  when  he 
joined  the  Offoe  ^amaid 

of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  In  March,  1943,  becoming 
executive  director  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Branch,  with  which  he 
completed  hla  service  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1945. 

Agency  Changes 
A.  NIEL  HEARD,  vicepresident 
of  Garfield  &  Guild,  has  been 
placed  in  cha^e  of  the  agency’s 
Los  Angeles  office.  A  plan  board 
consisting  of  Heard,  Richard 
Berggren  ( Los  Angeles  copy 
chief),  Sidney  Garfield,  Walter 
Guild,  and  David  Bascom  (San 
Francisco  copy  chief)  will  do 
the  planning  on  all  accounts 
serviced  by  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  offices  of  the  agency. 

In  New  Spots 

EDWARD  W.  H.  LUMSDEN  of 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  has 
left  for  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
where  he  will 
open  a  branch  j 
office  for  that 
company.  Prior  ^  ^ 

to  Joining  Me-  . 

Cann  -  Erickson.  j- 

Mr.  L  u  m  s  den  ^ 

was  with  the  In-  7 

ternational  d  i  -  ^ 

vision  of  Time, 

Inc.,  in  charge 
of  c  i  r  c  u  lation 
and  advertising 
promotion  for 
the  foreign  ^i-  Lumsden 
tions.  ...  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Lewis,  vicepresident 
and  radio  director  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  agency.  Mr.  Lewis  has 
been  with  the  agency  since 
1944.  Leslie  D.  Farnath,  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  Inc.,  for 
more  than  20  years,  has  been 
elected  manager  of  the  media 
department. 

Frederick  M.  Roberts,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  gra¬ 
phic  arts  industry  in  New  York, 
has  joined  the  art  department 
of  Donahue  &  Coe.,  Inc.  and 
Maud  Burnes,  from  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  the  Donahue 
copy  staff.  .  .  .  W.  T.  Burgess, 
advertising  manager,  Denison 
Engineering  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  and  president  of  the 
Columbus  chapter.  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Association, 
to  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  Pe^r  Lyman,  from 
public  relations  director,  KOMO- 
KJR.  Seattle,  to  MaeWilkins 


Cole  and  Weber,  that  city,  as 
radio  director. 

John  S.  Coffey  to  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield.  ...  A.  Paul 
De  Palma,  from  Atherton  & 
Currier,  Inc.,  to  A.  W.  Lewin 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  account 
executive  and  director  of  copy 
and  plans.  .  .  .  Frederick  H. 
Jones,  Jr.,  from  advertising 
manager,  Rockwell-Bames  Co., 
to  M.  Glen  Miller,  Advertising, 
Chicago,  as  account  executive. 
.  .  .  Kenneth  W.  Bailey,  vice- 
president,  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  has  been  elects  a  director. 
.  .  .  Harley  B.  Howcott  and 
Donald  H.  Halsey  from  Stone, 
Stevens,  Howcott  &  Hal^y,  New 
Orleans,  to  the  Fitzgerald  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  executive 
positions  as  of  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Carl 
S.  Brown,  vicepresident  and 
manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  a  director.  .  .  . 
Fred  M.  Jordan  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Buchanan 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  succeeding  Arthur 
Ramsdell,  whose  resignation  be¬ 
came  effective  Dec.  31.  Carl 
H.  Brehm,  Robert  Timm  and 
Frederic  Schneller,  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 
Milwaukee,  have  been  promoted 
to  vicepresidencies.  .  .  .  Dwight 
Reynolds,  executive  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Henri  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Chicago,  becomes  assistant  to 

E.  F.  Hascall,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  creative  head  of  the  agency. 
Reynolds  will  devote  his  time 
to  creative  production.  G. 
Dewey  Bertke.  formerly  with 
Sherman  &  Marquette,  succeeds 
Reynolds.  .  .  .  Ernest  M.  Draper 
from  the  FBI  to  the  creative 
staff  of  Wildrick  &  Miller,  Inc. 

Service  Stars 

CAPT.  WALTER  F.  KEARNS, 

JR.,  has  rejoined  Alfred  J. 
Sulberstein,  Bert  Goldsmith, 
Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity 
after  almost  five  years  in  the 
Army.  .  .  .  William  P.  Sedgwick, 
III,  a  Lt.  Comdr.  in  the  USNR 
for  five  years  returns  to  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York's  pro¬ 
duction  department.  .  .  .  Clinton 
Bolton,  just  released  from  the 
Coast  Guard,  where  he  served 
as  combat  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  public  relations 
department  of  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell,  Inc.  .  .  .  Hoyt  Allen, 
former  Army  master  sergeant, 
rejoins  the  radio  department  of 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Also  joining 
the  agency  is  Ted  Barash,  for¬ 
mer  Navy  lieutenant  who  will 
do  contact  work  on  the  Best 
Foods  account.  .  .  .  Lt.  G.  J. 
Fiedler,  in  Coast  Guard  service 
for  three  years,  rejoins  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  an  a.ssistant 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Chari.es 

F.  JuNOD  back  to  William  Esty 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  as  account  executive 
after  service  in  the  southwest 
Pacific.  .  .  .  Lt.  M.  J.  Whitmar, 
after  32  months’  .service  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  becomes 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  cre¬ 
ative  activities  for  the  Bert 
Johnston  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Company  Changes 
CAPT.  DEAN  LANDIS,  on  term¬ 
inal  leave  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  joins  the  Maytag  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturer  of  washing 


machines,  to  head  up  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  under 
R.  A.  Brandt,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  and  advertising. 
.  .  .  Lt.  Alan  Bolte,  USNR,  re¬ 
sumes  as  advertising  manager 
of  Tampa,  Inc.,  after  Navy  serv¬ 
ice.  .  .  .  Albert  Lefcourte,  for¬ 
merly  art  director,  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.,  becomes 
executive  director  in  charge  of 
advertising,  merchandising  and 
styling  of  Lee  Pipes  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  companies.  .  .  .  Albert 
Neroni,  formerly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Ana¬ 
conda  Wire  and  Cable  Company, 
to  advertising  manager  of  Artek- 
Pascoe  furniture  manufacturer. 
.  .  .  Duff  Merrick  to  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  FR  Corp. 

Wins  Citation 

LT.  COL.  JAMES  L.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  formerly  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.. 
New  York,  has  been  presented 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding 
.services  as  Adjutant  General, 
Headquarters,  United  States  Con¬ 
trol  Council  (Germany).  Lt. 
Col.  Williams  is  at  present  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Office  of  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  Germany  (US). 

Agency  Notes 

THE  DUANE  JONES  COM¬ 
PANY,  organized  in  1942  as 
an  agency  to  specialize  in  pack¬ 
age  goods  advertising,  incor¬ 
porated  Jan.  1,  1946.  Officers 
include:  Duane  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ralph  Smith,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Lawrence  Leaman,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Eugene  Hulshizer, 
secretary.  A  board  of  directors 
will  be  announced  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Atherton  Pettingell,  presi¬ 
dent,  Dorland  International- 
Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  all  members  of 
the  staff  have  been  insured 
under  a  group  insurance  plan, 
with  premiums  to  be  paid  by 
the  agency. 

Allen  Krohn,  formerly  in 
charge  of  production  for  Picard 
Advertising,  Inc.,  has  estab¬ 
lished  Allen  Krohn  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2068,  Greensboro.  N.  C..  to 
handle  regional  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  all  media. 

Charles  D.  Spencer,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Underwriter 
and  Albert  S.  Cutler,  associate 
manager  of  National  Under¬ 
writer’s  Chicago  office,  have 
formed  Charles  D.  Spencer  & 
Associates,  specializing  in  in¬ 
surance  advertising,  research 
and  sales  promotion.  Offices  are 
at  222  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

With  the  Representatives 
JAMES  C.  MAILLIE,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  three  years’ 
Army  service,  has  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  Fr^  Kimball, 
Inc.  .  .  .  C.  W.  Korthof,  AAF 
for  four  years  as  a  glider  pilot, 
joins  the  Theodore  Advertising 
Service. '.  .  W.  W.  Conklin  & 
Woodward  has  been  appointed 
United  States  representative  of 
the  Saint  John  (N.  B.)  Tcle- 
graph  Journal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe. 


Ccunpcxigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

available  will  be  made  on  three 
radio  programs,  with  magazine 
advertising  and  newspaper  copy 
to  follow  as  distribution  becomes 
established.  On  schedule  will  be 
upwards  of  100  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Size  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  newspaper  ads 
will  necessarily  vary  greatly  in 
the  different  areas.  Theme  of 
the  drive  is  “Vitalis  is  Back”  but 
early  ads  very  carefully  do  not 
say  when  product  is  to  arrive  on 
local  dealers  shelves.  The  agency 
is  Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield, 
Inc. 

Supplement  Schedule 
A  CAMPAIGN  featuring  Laura 
Scudder’s  potato  chips,  butter 
and  toasted  nuts  will  run  in  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  sections  of  news¬ 
papers  during  1946.  The  ads  will 
be  in  full-color.  In  addition  to 
this  series,  some  black  and 
white  copy  will  appear  in  dailies 
and  in  trade  papers.  A  radio  pro¬ 
motion  is  also  scheduled.  Davis 
&  Beaven,  Los  Angeles  handles 
the  account. 

Agency  Appointments 
THE  MANUFACTURING  DIVI¬ 
SION  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co, 
to  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  for  a 
campaign  on  Fieldcrest  blankets, 
towels,  sheets  and  bedspreads, 
and  for  Karastan  rugs.  .  . .  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  to 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  for  its 
railway,  steam.ship  and  hotel  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  U.  S.  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  .  .  .  Flss  Corp.  and  Man¬ 
hattan  Office  Equipment  Co., 
Inc.  to  Ellis  Advertising  Co.  .  .  . 
Eij:ctric  Coding  Machine  Co.  to 
Atom  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  for  a  newspapier  campaign 
promoting  a  cigarette  music  box 
shaped  like  a  grand  piano.  .  .  . 
Phillip  Morris  to  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey  for  advertising  on  its  Fleet- 
wood  cigarettes.  .  .  .  Spuncraft. 
Inc.,  to  Dorland  Intemational- 
Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Morse-Starrett  Products  Co., 
Oakland,  Cal.,  to  Ad  Fried  Ad¬ 
vertising;  a  test  campaign  has 
been  started  on  its  wire  rope 
cutters  and  seizing  bands  in  local 
newspapers.  .  .  .  Adel  Precision 
Products  Corp.  of  Burbank,  Cal. 
and  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  to  Ruth- 
raiiff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  for  national 
advertising  for  its  consumer 
products  division  in  ’46;  to  use 
cooperative  newspaper  ads. 
magazines,  radio  and  busines.s 
papers. 


Ad  Explains  DDT 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  knowl¬ 
edge  of  DDT  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  well  as  of  the  trade, 
Ajax  Products,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  of  DDT 
insecticides,  recently  took  space 
with  institutional  copy  to  run  in 
the  Grocer-Graphic,  trade  pub¬ 
lication  covering  the  New  York 
wholesale  grocer  market,  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind. )  News-Senti¬ 
nel  covering  the  territory  of  one 
of  Ajax's  major  distributors.  The 
copy  was  placed  by  Midland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Chicago. 
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New  P-  M.  Daily 
Planned  For 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal..  Jan.  1— Pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  evening  daily 
newspaper,  the  Santa  Ana  Globe, 
will  begin  in  early  March,  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  John  W. 
(Sky)  Dunlap  and  George  E. 
Hart  announced  today. 

Dunlap  has  been  with  the 
United  Press  on  the  West  Coast 
for  11  years  and  is  Pacific  North¬ 
west  division  manager  with 
headquarters  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Hart  is  city  editor  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard.  Both  are 
former  Santa  Ana  newspaper 
men,  Dunlap  on  the  Santa  Ana 
Register  and  Hart  on  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  old  Times. 

The  new  publLshers  have  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Keith  G. 
Stewart  and  Capt.  Mark  E.  Stew¬ 
art,  owne-s  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Printing  Company,  where  the 
new  paper  will  be  published. 
The  Stewarts  are  sons  of  the 
late  Clarence  E.  Stewart,  pioneer 
Santa  Ana  printer.  Keith  has 
been  as«oc;a‘ed  with  his  father 
since  1937  and  Mark  is  on  ter¬ 
minal  leave  after  four  years 
with  the  army  engineers  in  the 
Paflfic  combat  areas. 

Dunlap  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Santa  Ana  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
and  left  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
to  work  for  the  United  Press  as 
night  manager  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  news  editor  in  Los 
Angeles;  San  Joaquin  Valley 
manager  in  Fresno,  Cal.:  state- 
house  manager  and  California 
political  editor  in  Sacramento 
live  years,  and  as  Northwest 
manager  in  Portland  since  1943. 

Hart  is  a  former  editor-general 
manager  of  the  Twin  Falls 
( Ida. )  Times,  and  news  staff 
member  of  the  Santa  Ana  Reg¬ 
ister,  Santa  Ana  Times.  Orange 
(Cal.)  Daily  News.  Anaheim 
(Cal.)  Daily  Bulletin,  Fuller¬ 
ton  (Cal.)  News-Tribune:  Long 
Beach  ( Cal. )  Press-Telegram, 
and  other  papers  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.,  before 
joining  the  Eugene  paper  in  1943. 

The  Glob“  will  be  the  fifth 
daily  in  Orange  county  and  the 
second  in  San‘a  Ana,  a  city  of 
50,000  populaMon  35  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles. 


Woman  Heads  Store 

Dorothy  Shaver,  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  innovations  have 
been  reported  several  times  in 
E&P  the  last  lew  years,  be¬ 
comes  president  oi  Lord  & 
Taylor  in  New  York  City  on 
Ian.  5.  She  succeeds  Walter 
Moving,  who  has  resigned  to 
form  a  new  national  group  of 
retail  stores. 

Scholarships  Added 

Two  additional  scholarships  of 
$100  each  were  presented  on 
Dec.  21  to  the  West  Virginia 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  by  Mrs.  Guy  Despard  Goff, 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  Goff 
of  West  Virginia.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  designated  as  Lewis 
Baker  Scholarships  in  memory 
of  Lewis  Baker,  who  for  many 
years  was  an  editorial  writer 
for  Wheeling  newspapers.  Mr. 
Baker  was  Mrs.  Goff’s  father. 


Eagle  Buys  Times 
Brooklyn  Plant 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  has 
bought  the  Brooklyn  plant  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Third 
Avenue  between  Pacific  and 
Dean  Sts.,  where  the  paper  ex¬ 
pects  to  re-locate  by  the  end  of 
1946,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher  of 
the  Eagle. 

The  Eagle’s  present  site  at 
Johnson  and  Adams  Sts.  will  be 
taken  over  by  New  York  City 
for  a  new  Supreme  Court  Build¬ 
ing. 

Utilized  only  a  few  years  by 
the  Times  to  turn  out  its  Brook¬ 
lyn  edition,  the  marble  building 
is  leased  to  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  until  June 
30,  1946. 

■ 

Bonus  Paid  in  Topeka 

Employes  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal  and  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  received  a 
week's  salary  each  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  bonus. 


Back  in  Daily  Field 

The  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor-Leader  on  Dec.  31  re¬ 
sumed  its  former  status  as  a 
daily  newspaper  after  a  33- 
month  wartime  period  during 
which  it  had  been  published  on 
a  tri-weekly  basis.  Paul  W. 
McKee,  publisher,  pointed  out 
that  while  unused  newsprint 
quotas  would  have  permitted  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  daily  sched¬ 
ule  a  full  year  a^o  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  tri-weekly  basis 
“in  order  to  patriotically  con¬ 
serve  vitally  needed  paper  and 
other  materials.” 


Book  Firm's  New  Nome 

Stanley  M.  Rinehart,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Frederick  R.  Rinehart, 
vicepresident,  announce  that  the 
name  of  the  publishing  firm 
known  the  last  17  years  as  Far¬ 
rar  &  Rinehart  has  become  Rine¬ 
hart  &  Company,  Inc.  John 
Selby,  former  Arts  Editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  editor-in- 
chief. 


o.  SOOI.OW 


m  AWiRWa  TO  M(N  M  fOKHOLiS. . . 


ITh.le  the  nation’s  economists  were 
talking  about  the  need  for  60,000,000 
iieacetime  jobs,  “G.  1.  JOE”  only 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  find 
one  job  when  he  returned  to  civilian  life! 

Fortunately,  we  were  in  a  position  to 
offer  post-war  jobs  to  many  qualified 
men  who  might  be  interested  in  joining 
our  expanding  Field  Force.  So  we 
bought  advertising  space  in  17  publica¬ 
tions  with  wide  circulation  among 
membtTS  of  the  Armed  Forces  both  in 
this  country  and  overseas.  Our  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  humorously 
illustrated  by  Soglow.  and  they  set 


forth  the  career  opportunities  in  lift 
insurance  selling. 

This  campaign  is  still  running.  So 
far,  almost  3,000  men  in  uniform  have 
requested  our  Aptitude  Test.  The  Tests 
that  have  been  returned  and  graded, 
reveal  that  a  surprising  number  of  this 
large  body  of  men  have  a  definite  op- 
ixirtunity  for  success  in  our  business. 
Many  qualified  ex-service  men,  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  this  group,  are 
already  at  work  with  The  Mutual  Life. 
The  Company’s  advertising  “to  men  in 
foxholes”hasoi)ened  thedoor  toa  profit¬ 
able  post-war  career  for  many  veterans. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  :iEVf  YORK 
^mMAiccL  •.•*»!*  W.  Douglas, 

34  NASSAU  STSEET  NEW  YORK  5,  N.V. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE  GAINS  66.6%  IN  NOVEMBER 


IN  NOVEMBER  again,  as  in  the  three 
previous  months,  newspaper  advertis* 
Ing  linage  gained  in  every  deparement  over 
the  figures  for  1944,  according  to  Media 
Records. 

Financial,  which  held  first  place  in 
October  in  point  of  percentage  increase, 
yielded  to  Automotive,  which  spurted 
66.6%  over  November,  1944.  Financial  was 
second  with  a  gain  of  28.4%. 

Classified,  which  for  some  months  has 
lagged  by  comparison  with  the  other  cate* 
gories,  made  a  gain  of  11.1%  in  October. 

Total  linage  was  140,760,690,  up  9.8%. 


Despite  the  anticipated  first  peacetime 
Christmas  in  five  years.  Retail  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  while  they  rose  substantially, 
did  not  rank  among  the  leading  gainers. 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  QTIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER  from  Media 
Rreorda  Measorementii) 

1945  1944  %  of  E  &  F 

Linage  Linage  1944  Index 

Total  Advertising 

November  .  140,760,690  128,243,495  109.8  115.6 

October  ..  136,949,791  129,176,913  106.0  109.7 

Display  Only 

November  .  112,641,105  102,926.032  109.4  111.4 

October  ..  107,323,381  101,787,152  105.4  107.8 


Classified 


November 
October  . 

.  28,119.585 

.  29,626,410 

25,317,463 

27,389,761 

111.1 

108.2 

119.6 

117.1 

Retail 
November 
October  . 

.  79,253,491 

.  75,072,462 

72,984,036 

71,357,174 

108.6 

105.2 

111.2 

104.6 

Department 
November 
October  , 

Store 

.  31,927,619 

.  30,184,186 

30,023,178 

28,971,227 

106.3 

104.2 

104.6 

99.8 

General 
November 
October  . 

.  26,022,278 

.  26,032,078 

25,163,131 

25,599,427 

103.4 

101.7 

120.3 

117.0 

Automotive 
NVivember 
October  . 

.  5,362,646 

.  3,946,932 

3.219,113 

3,242,714 

166.6 

121.7 

135.8 

95.4 

Financial 
November 
October  . 

.  2,002,690 

.  2,271,909 

1,559,752 

1,587,837 

128.4 

143.1 

139.1 

151.5 

November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Compiled  by  Media  Recorda,  Ine. 


AKRON 

,  OHIO 

1945 

1944 

Beacon  Joumal-e.. 

1,282,543 

1,061,822 

Beacon  Joumal-S.. 

366,400 

368,051 

Grand  Total.... 

1,648,943 

1,429,873 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerb’ker  News-e 

856.776 

836,347 

Times  Union-m.... 

679.280 

624,820 

'Times  Union-S . . . 

346,327 

301,268 

Grand  Total.... 

1,882,383 

1,762,435 

ALBUQUERQUE,  NEW  MEXICO 

Joumal-m  . 

351,691 

357,083 

Tribune-e  . 

382,170 

401,013 

Joumal-S  . 

83,489 

72,133 

Grand  ToUl,.., 

817,350 

830,229 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .... 

772,081 

654,244 

Journal  e  . 

1,016.985 

846,356 

*tConstttiition-S  •• 

379,932 

343,746 

Joumal-S  . 

451,209 

386,169 

Grand  ToUl.... 

2,620.207 

2,230,515 

B.ALTIMORE,  MD. 

News-Post-e  . 

961,075 

919,127 

Sun-m  . 

960,742 

805,501 

Sun-e  . 

1,382,605 

1,267,305 

'Americans  . 

355,833 

304,349 

tStin-S  . 

574,040 

521,120 

Grand  Total.... 

4,234,295 

3.817,402 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  . 

317,530 

320.258 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m . 

726,157 

627,914 

News-e  . 

1,063,629 

971,478 

Post-e . 

658,324 

534,155 

tNVws  &  Age- 

Herald-S  . 

574,829 

494,776 

Grand  ToUl.... 

3,022,939 

2,628,323 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

American-e  . 

470,582 

373.248 

Record -m  . 

492,324 

424,152 

Globe-e  . 

1,167,297 

1,001,416 

-Globe-m  . 

930,343 

833,947 

Herald-ni  . 

1,198.784 

1,034,302 

Traveler-e  . 

1,473,945 

1,275,974 

Post-m  . 

865,444 

699,100 

•Advertiser-S . 

295,188 

243,444 

'GlobC'S  . 

460,238 

376,423 

tHerald-S  . 

568,426 

473.889 

Post-S  . 

256,971 

262,693 

Grand  Total _  8.179.542  6,998.588 

Non;  Globe-e  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Trareler-e  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
Evening  American  sold  only  in  combina- 
ation  with  either  morning  Record  or 
Sunday  Advertiser. 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

(^rier  Express-m.  829,127  811,345 

News^e .  1,425,797  1,333,134 

*Courier  Express-S  470,714  433,507 

Grand  ToUl....  2,725,638  2,577,986 

CAMDEN,  N.  3. 

Courier  (See  note)  1,021,067  796,140 

Non:  C^urier-e  and  Post-m  sold  in 
rombination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  only,  is  given. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

1945  1944 

Gasette-e  .  622,108  559,163 

G.uette-S  .  174,450  156,946 


Grand  Total....  796,558 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


STribune-m  .  1,720,596 

Sun-m  .  841.933 

tllailv  News-e....  1,246,813 
Heraid-Amer’n-e  . .  788,678 

Times-e  .  556,564 

Tribune-S  .  991,339 

Sun-S  .  395,402 

•Herald-Amer’n-S  .  420,837 

Times-S  .  151,063 


News-e  . 

Journal  Herald-S.. 
Nrws-S  . 


Grand  Total _  3,400,324  2.992,013 

DENVER,  COIX>. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  293,041  263,467 

Post-e  .  875,327  933,047 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  99,723  73,490 

Post  s  .  281,634  281.348 

Grand  Total _  1,549,727  1,551,352 

DF.8  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  401,379  457,099 

Tribune-e  .  503,533  554,468 

Rrgister-S  .  230,544  262,889 

Grand  Total _  1,135,456  1,274,456 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  764,618  575,877 

News-e  .  1,302.270  1,444,443 

Tiroes-e  .  865,869  938,705 

Free  Press-S .  318,236  252,440 

tNews-S  .  635,276  621,705 

•Times  S  .  401,111  386,236 


DULUTH,  .MINN. 

1945 

Hcrald-e  .  599,81 

N'e  ws-Tribune-m  ,.  451.57 
News-Tribune-S  . ,  208,93 


599,813  521,410 

451.574  377,527 


1,365,071 

683,277 

1,092.470 

655,156 

517,654 

720,06.S 

314,456 

313.585 

96,888 


News-Tribune-S  ..  208.939  177,968 

Grand  Total _  1,260,326  1,076,905 

EL  PASO,  TF.X.VS 

Times-m  .  477,158  456.962 

Herald  Post-e  _  502,121  482,231 

Times-S  .  167,246  154,032 


Grand  Total . 


1,146,525  1.093,225 


Grand  Total....  7,113,225  5,758,625 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Kn(}uirer-m  .  868.435  763,036 

Post-e  .  1,038.356  849,181 

Times-Stare  .  1,230,038  1,126,235 

tEnquirer-S  .  662.597  572,168 

Grand  Total _  3,799,426  3,310,620 

CLRVRI.AND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m _  824,560  739,148 

News-e .  687.332  560,976 

Press-e  .  1,127,164  1,007,527 

•tPlain  Dealer-S..  639,161  560,754 

Grand  ToUl _  3.378,217  2,868,405 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,248,577  1,019.780 

Citiien-e  .  685,368  604,717 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  461,696  409,825 

Dispatch-S  .  444.073  395,473 

Citizen-S  .  215,440  206,859 

Star-w  .  56,529  59,823 

Grand  Total....  3,111,683  2,696,477 
DALLAS,  TEX.AS 

News-m  .  1,088,403  914,011 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,407,632  1,226,287 

tNews-S  .  466,249  384,586 

Times-Herald-S  ...  436,122  352,139 

Grand  Total _  3,398,406  2,877,023 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Tourn.al-m  .  660,972  487,917 

Herald-e  .  1,188,126  1,050,915 


ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e.  557,349  544,502 

Times-e  .  770,460  696.998 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  286,957  223,526 

Grand  Total _  1.614,766  1,465,026 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


Courier-m  .  772,596 

Press-e  .  788.559 

Courier  &  Press-S.  225,356 


772,596  645.489 

788.559  698,150 


Grand  Total....  1,786,511  1,527,975 
FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal .  1,115,721  979,228 

Journals  .  236,361  223,341 

Grand  ToUl....  1,352,082  1,202.569 
PORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  .  701,642  608,092 

News  Sentinel-e. . .  1,189,215  1,109,342 
Journal  Gazette-S..  397,816  379,542 

Grand  Total....  2.288,673  2.096,976 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-ra  ..  389,543  272,237 

Star-Telegram-e  . .  803,788  669,567 

Press-e  .  630,403  518,159 


1,296,629  1,024,612 

.  229,291 

254,597  199,278 


389,543 

803,788 

630,403 

261,280 

272,237 

669,567 

518,159 

216,222 

2,085,014 

1,676,185 

.  CALIF. 

598.099 

588,500 

207,583 

194,680 

805.682 

783,180 

IND. 

1,123,329 

970,813 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

1945  1944 

Jersey  Observer-e..  '550,353  499,550 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,434,532  1,331,490 

Post-m  .  931.868  859,943 

Press-e  .  743,402  678,058 

Chronicle-S  .  460,674  415.157 

Post-S  .  359,395  330,610 

Grand  Total....  3,929,871  3.615.258 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,497,651  1,303.623 

Star-m  .  951,217  870,106 

Times-e  .  1,034,266  894,609 

tStar-S  .  588,449  498,324 

Grand  Total _  4,071,583  3,566,662 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m....  686,865  690,294 

Journal-e  .........  708,749  671,496 

Times  Union-S _  267,085  277,991 

Grand  Total _  1,662,699  1,639,781 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

'Jersey  Journal-e..  604,170  565,178 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA, 

Tribune  (See  note)  948.016  751,768 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  .562,331  519,348 

News-Sentinel-e  , . .  671,422  616,367 

Journals  .  199,821  180,707 

News-Sentinel-S  . .  260,363  228,675 

Grand  Total _  1,693,937  1,545,097 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  ^ee  note)  678,943  546,583 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (el 
only  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total _  1,123.329  970,813 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (See  note)  493,832  419,173 

Note;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  846,968  737,594 

Telegraph-e  .  640,848  616,176 

Grand  Total _  1,487,816  1,353,770 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  618,945  613,341 

Times-e .  1,330,218  1,141,784 

Courant-S  .  349,749  353,452 

Grand  Total _  2,298,912  2,108,577 

HEMPSTEAD-TOW  .N,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  .  618.250  461,063 

Ncwsday-e  .  626,979  436,654 


Examiner-m  . 

Times-m  . 

Herald-Express-e  . 

NVws-d  . 

'Examiner-S  . 

tTimes  .S  . 

663,270 

665,409 

648,070 

740,779 

444.165 

408,420 

819,844 

700,676 

703,118 

598,997 

492,955 

438,647 

Grand  Total.... 

3,570,113 

3,754,237 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. 

Times-e  . 

Courier  Journal-S. 

808,901 

968,156 

394,292 

707,177 

836,353 

385,445 

Grand  Total .... 

2,171,299 

1,928,975 

LOWELL,  M.ASS. 

Sun-e  .  580,468  518,825 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  585,827  522,406 

Note:  Manchester  Union-m  and  Lead- 
er-e  sold  in  combination  onljr.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  959,955  815,749 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  674,220  504,483 

Commerc’l  Appeal-S  427,571  345,514 


Grand  Total -  4.287,380  4.219,406  Grand  Total _  1,245,229  897,717  Grand  ToUl _  2.061,746  1,665,746 
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MLYMI 

,  FLA. 

1945 

1944 

1,035,596 

970.445 

961,697 

841.586 

409,816 

396,555 

News-S  ....; . 

210,383 

189,397 

Grand  Total.*.. 

2,617,492 

2,397,983 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

612,465 

549,171 

1,652,026 

1,542,225 

*Sentinel-S  . 

298,362 

236,712 

tJoumal-S  . 

608,749 

539,113 

Grand  Total .... 

3.171.602 

2,867,221 

.MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

666,075 

529,466 

Star  Journal-e . 

850.087 

751.446 

539,929 

543.553 

Tribune-S  . 

382,034 

357,351 

Grand  Total...* 

2,438,125 

2,181,816 

MODESTO 

1,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

391,928 

459,256 

MO.NTREAL 

,,  CANADA 

1,294,034 

1,145,504 

Gazette-m  . 

586,075 

544,689 

La  Presse-e  . 

1,057,380 

966,321 

La  Patrie-e . 

164,464 

162,845 

Herald-e  . 

195,208 

142,498 

Standard's  . 

113,733 

113,726 

La  Patrie-S  . 

173,470 

162,894 

Grand  Total .... 

3,584,364 

3,238,477 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  . 

617,465 

549,659 

Star-m  . 

602,553 

478,702 

Star-S  . 

189,256 

162,669 

Grand  Total .... 

1,409,274 

1,191,030 

N.ASIIVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

811,569 

698,480 

Tennessean-m  .... 

816,456 

681,013 

Tennessean-S  . 

416,776 

362,464 

Grand  Total.... 

2,044,801 

1,741,957 

NEWARK,  N.  i. 

Star-Ledger-m . 

586,284 

608,411 

News-e  . 

1,511,263 

1,402,699 

Call-S  . 

258,626 

267,225 

Star-Ledger-S  .... 

175,233 

151,190 

Grand  Total.... 

2.531.406 

2,429,525 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 

Journal  Courier-m, 

413,397 

354,417 

Register-e  . 

949,390 

833,219 

Register-S  . 

240,608 

195,852 

Grand  Total .... 

1,603,395 

1,383,488 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m. 

1,253,351 

1,093,831 

Item-e  . 

733,975 

884,422 

States-e  . 

912,858 

612,245 

Times  Picayune  & 

States- S  . 

566,750 

527,882 

Grand  Total .... 

3,466,934 

3,118,380 

November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


XEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,039,603 

Herald  Tribune-m. .  1,038,369 


New»-m  . 

Mirror-m  . 

Joumal-American-e, 

Poste  . 

Sun-e . 

World-Telegram-«  , 

Times-S  . 

tHerald  Tribune-S, 

iNews-S  . 

Mirror-S  . 

Joumal-AmericanS . 


1,335.836 

444,558 

893,219 

697,686 

1,129,262 

942,697 

756,883 

686,352 

675,013 

211,165 

403,810 


1,085,743 

925,978 

1,256,460 

367,109 

744,603 

531,100 

1,085,690 

1,040,401 

887,959 

683,538 

575,703 

167,145 

334,664 


PAWTTCKET,  R.  I. 

1945  1944 

Times-e  .  828,999  Not  avail, 

PEORIA,  ILL, 

Journal  Transcript-e  875,088  959,396 

Star-m  .  891,497  870,984 

Journal  StarS _  256,626  256,613 

Grand  ToUl _  2,023,211  2,086,993 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 
tEvening  Bulletin-e  1,382,765  1,198,345 

Inquirer-ra  .  1,267,792  1,110,229 

Newse  .  452,780  473,306 

Recordm  .  870,384  689,378 

Inquirers .  703,696  707,542 

♦Record  s  .  420,935  336,303 

Grand  Total _  5,098,352  4,515,103 

PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

Po.^t-Gazette-m  ,,,.  568,528  511,170 

Press-p  .  1,132,716  1,002,881 

Sun-Telcgraph-e  , ,  763,819  628,612 

tPress-S  .  392,893  347,859 

Sun-Telegraph-S  ..  391,762  337,438 

Grand  Total _  3,249,718  2,827,960 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  706,297  605.998 

Journal-e  .  794,501  698.91.5 

•Oregonian-S  .  387,162  .135.477 

tJournal-S .  316,189  288,127 

Grand  Total _  2,204,149  1,928,517 

PORTSMOUTH,  N,  H, 

Hcrald-e  .  306,229  259,120 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I, 

Bulletin-e  .  1,211,042  926,508 

Journ.al-m  .  708,833  487,003 

Journals  .  349,506  283,894 


Post-Dispatch-S 


vn-E  SUr^Tirn'e^^'’^  .  I ! !  ’  864,306  655,002 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BMOKLIN)  tGlobe-Democrat-S. .  370,814  330,347 

.  692,119  198,896  Post-Dispatch-S  ,,, 

Eagle-S  .  581,925  153,731  sp-c  o  ,,. 

Grand  Total _  1,274,044  352,627  Total . 

NIAGARA  F.4LL8,  N.  PAUL, 

Gazette-e  .  876,128  853,563  Pioneer  Press-t" ••  • 

OAKLAND,  CAMP.  - - 

Post-Enquirer-e  630,170  588,537  P‘°neer  Press-S  ,,. 

Tribune-e  .  865,196  915,990  n  a  t  i 

Tribune-S  .  317,231  299,096  Grand  loUl -  1 

_  ,  _  .  -  -  SAN  ANTONIO 

Grand  Total -  1,812,597  1,803,623  Ex  ores  sm 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA.  .  1 

Oltlahoman-m .  642,533  518,013  Liable  . 

Times-e  .  713,082  603,703  Exoress  S . 

Oklahoman-S  .  232,960  217,811  •Lighls  ......  ... 

Grand  Total^^  1^608.575  1,339,527  Grand  Total,...  3 

World  Herald-e _ ’  *686,568  668,977  8-4N  DIEGO 

World  Herald-S...  292,532  284,330  TInion-m  . 

-  -  Journal-e  . 

Grand  Total....  979,100  953,307  Tribune-Sun-e  ....  1 

_  Note:  World  Herald  .sold  in  combina-  Union-S  . 

tion.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is 

shown.  Gr.and  Total....  3 

IDITOR  a  PUBLISH  ER  for  Jaaiary  8.  194« 


666,202  503,287 


Grand  Total _  2,269,381  1,697,405 

OUINCY,  MASS, 

Patriot^  Ledger-e . Not  avail. 

Patriot  Ledger  not  published  during 
November  due  to  strike. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note) .  787,282 

Eagle-S  .  62,911 

Grand  Total .  850.193 

Note;  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  only,  is  given.  Not  published 
during  November  due  to  strike. 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e -  1,060.076  937,774 

Times  Dispatcb-m.  743.411  660.413 

Times  Dispatch-S. .  375,505  317,434 

Grand  Total _  2,178,992  1,915,621 

KOCIIESTER.  N.  Y. 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-m  1,141,076  1.187,368 
Times  rnion-e  ...  1,208,920  1,219,550 
Dem.  &  Chronicle-S  458.250  455,782 

Grand  Total _  2,808,246  2,862.700 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register- Republic-e.  849,923  754,293 

Star-m  .  623.569  494,453 

Star-S  .  216,359  224,516 

Grand  Total _  1,689,851  1,473,262 

SACRAMENTO,  CAIJF. 

Union  m  .  267,530  335,512 

Bee-e  .  967,253  987,592 

Unions  .  162,733  182,254 

Grand  ToUl....  1,397,516  1,505,358 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  710,666  592,458 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  1,312.755  939,787 


S.4N  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

1945  1944 

Chronicle-m  .  629,932  590,499 

Examiner-m  .  758,983  684,909 

Call-Bulletin-e  _  718,975  569,953 

News-e  .  657,830  582,185 

tChronicle-S  .  303,619  293,268 

♦Examiners  .  423,548  369,995 

Grand  Total....  3,492,887  3,090,809 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-ra  .  902,293  797,809 

Union  Star  e  .  808,704  713,786 

Grand  Total _  1,710,997  1,511,595 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  626,430  567,171 

Times-e  .  837,350  793,702 

Scrantonian-S  ....  219,353  203,986 

Grand  Total _  1.683,133  1,564,859 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligenccr-ni.  391,271  653,411 

Star-e  .  309,400  509,025 

Times-e  .  620.115  788,926 

♦Post-Intelligencer-S  273,676  363,742 

Times-S  .  279,810  266,462 

(irand  Total _  1.874,272  2,581,566 

SIOUX  CITY,  lOW.V 
Tnr.rn.al-Trlbune-e  .  560,841  465,405 

Journals  .  194,634  159,090 

Grand  Total _  755,475  624,495 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  890,420  731.781 

Tribune-S  .  264,445  202.004 

Grand  Total _  1.154.865  933,785 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- Re  v’w-m.  476.586  435,098 

Chronicle-e  .  743.262  686.896 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S  347,033  321,164 

Gr.and  Total _  1,566,881  1,443,158 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1,306,988  1,107,224 

Post  Standard-m. . .  653,322  559,414 

♦Herald  American-S  449,429  403.443 

Post  Standards...  250.991  215,143 


1,107,224 

559,414 

403.443 

215,143 


News-Tribune-E 

Times-e  . 

News-Tribune-S 


2,660,730 

M.YSIL 

871.301 

582.533 

238,751 

2.285,224 

741,895 

328.341 

252,160 

1,692.585 

1,522,396 

OHIO 

366,628 

258,044 

1,152.481 

935,771 

358,909 

293,021 

Grand  Total....  3,924,743  3,020,881 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m...  586,365  476,526 

Dispatch-e  .  805,431  598,767 

Pioneer  Press-S  . . .  330,763  256,454 

Grand  ToUl....  1,722,559  1,331.747 
SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  855,234  715,310 

News-e  .  1,167,156  996.581 

Lighte  .  914.921  766,929 

Express-S  .  449,907  361,556 

♦Light-S  .  428,528  343,730 

Grand  Total _  3,815,746  3.184,106 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  918,594  841,833 

Journal-e  .  722,743  588,108 

Tribune-Sun-e  1,192,795  1,153,472 

Union-S  .  359,831  356,002 

Gr.ind  Total....  3,193,963  2,939,415 


Grand  Total _  1,878,018  1,486.836 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m...  925,948  750,043 

Telegram-e  .  1,241,662  1,098,445 

Star-e  .  1,320,628  1,197,152 

Star-w  .  127,314  135,275 

Grand  Total _  3,615,552  3,180,915 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e. . .  767,838  679,624 

Times-Advertiser-S.  121,154  97,694 

Grand  Total _  888,992  777.318 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  765,076  685,416 

Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Tiraes-Record-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record-m  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  735,827  718.474 

World-m  .  662,904  665,368 

World-S  .  254,105  293,799 

Grand  Total _  1,652.836  1,677,641 

UNION  CITY,  N.  t. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  556,824  501,448 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Tiraes-Herald-d  ...  1,195,824  1,203,806 

News-e  .  722,777  692.354 

Post-m  .  1,231.811  1.144.023 

Star-e  .  1,649.210  1,517,216 

Times-Herald-S  ...  357,544  370,025 

Post  s  .  400.335  353,193 

SUr-S  .  532,736  491,620 

Grand  Total -  6.090.237  5.772,237 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 
Republican  .Amer. 

(See  note) .  696.752  627,746 

Democrat-e  .  355.955  352,156 

Republican-S  .  160.960  149,575 

Grand  ToUl....  1,213.667  1.129,477 
Note:  Republican  American  sold  in 
combination  with  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown,  Republican-ra. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MAOY 
GROUP 

1945  1944 

Mamaron'k  Times-e.  238,5^  fPj’yoS 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  571,600  462,703 

New  Rochelle  Stand- 
ard  Sur-e  .  691,478  559,386 

236.924  212.931 

Port  Chester  Item-e.  ,}^2,W4 
Tarrytown  News-e.  263,905  235,171 

Yonkers  Herald  nac 

Sutesman-e  -  517,626  404,045 

White  Plains  Dis  e.  *76.549  544.845 

Peekskill  SUr-e...  340,523  250,899 

Grand  Total....  3.979.801  3.228.163 
WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon-e  .  859,068  ???’„?! 

Eagle-m  .  635.461  519,050 

Elllle  ...  683  093  631,330 

Bucon-S':  .  351.449  320,897 

ffi-S  .  247,572  214,777 

Grand  Total....  2.776,643  2.478,848 

WORCE.STER,  M.ASS. 

Telegram-m  .  784,765  679,310 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  853.294  779.008 

Telegram-S  .  311,356  283,098 

Grand  Total _  1,949,415  1,741,416 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator  Teleg.-e  993.552 
Vindicator  Teleg.-S  347,^7  301,270 

Grand  Total....  1,343,269  1,131,759 
rigiircH  Supplied  by  Publishers 
BKON\.  V  Y.  C. 

Home  New~e....  J97.92.1  301,729 

Home  News  S .  100.274  99,169 

Grand  Total....  398,197  400,899 

K.ANSAS  t  ITY".  MO. 

Timcs-ni  .  7.SI,843  702,318 

Star-e  .  795.030  753,580 

Sf.-ir-S  .  478.122  407,677 

Grand  Total _  2,024,995  1,863,575 

MEMOR.ANDUM  OF  .ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY  AND  THIS  WEEK  — 
NOVEMBER,  lOIA 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

77.768  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage 
30,943  lines  are  included  in  the  Sunday 
figures  of  the  following  papers:  Baltimore 
American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago 
Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  Pittsburgh  ^Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Washington 
Times-llerald. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

77.666  lines  in  the  .Albany  Times-Union, 
New  York  Journai-American  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-American. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

77.768  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia 
Record. 

♦  "AMERICAN  W'EEKLY”  Linage 

77.666  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press. 

♦  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  1  ;-.ige  30,842 
lines  in  the  Atlanta  Conslit jt.on, 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
80,665  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  and  San  Francisco  Examintr. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
62,574  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post-lntelli- 
gencer. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
80,665  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  39,014  lines 
are  included  in  the  Sunday  &nres  of  the 
following  papers:  AtlanU  Constitution. 
Baltimore  Sun.  Birmingham  Ntws  & 
Age-Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit 
News,  Indianapolis  Star  (no  linage  for 
November  4),  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Eve.  Bulletin, 
Pittsbunth  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat,  WMhington  Star. 

39,011  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

«  SPLIT  -  RUN  LINAGE  —  Chicago 
Tribune-m,  269.212;  S,  81,538.  New 
York  News-m.  265,651;  S,  117,711; 
Journal-.Amrrican-e,  136  998:  S,  33,048. 


School  in  China  Aids 
Press  Freedom 

continued  from  page  9 

ing  social,  economic  and  polit* 
ical  structure. 

At  first  the  students  were  told 
in  theory  what  American  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  like.  They  could  not 
begin  to  write  stories  on  type* 
writers  because  only  a  few  had 
arrived  for  the  school  from 
India. 

Do  you  remember  the  first 
theme  your  youngster  brought 
home  from  school  —  something 
about  “A  trip  to  the  Cincinnati 
Zoo”?  Our  students  first  assign¬ 
ment  was  “A  Description  of  My 
•Dormitory.” 

It  was  bad  enough  to  hear 
about  the  poor  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  long-suffering  China's  gov¬ 
ernmental  living  quarters.  But 
the  English  that  some  of  them 
used  at  first,  the  illegible  hand¬ 
writing,  the  grammar  and  spell¬ 
ing  were  in  Shangri-La’s  sub¬ 
urbs. 

We  gave  our  Instruction  in 
English,  none  of  us  having  to 
speak  or  read  Chinese  for  most 
of  our  students  were  college 
graduates  and  had  to  pass  a  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  examination  in 
English  before  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 

They  came  from  all  over 
China  to  Chungking.  Some  had 
been  soldiers,  others  school 
teachers,  businessmen,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  They  were 
graduates  of  either  government 
or  foreign  mission  schools  and 
had  been  taught  by  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Russian,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Italian  or  German  teachers. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  close 
relatives,  fathers,  mothers  or 
sisters  in  Occupied  China. 
Many  of  the  students  had  crept 
through  tt\e  Japanese  lines  to 
get  to  Chungking.  Some  had 
worked  with  the  American  Vol¬ 
unteer  Group,  forerunner  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault’s 
Fourteenth  Air  Force. 

Some  Ex-Newspapermen 

Not  a  few  had  been  news¬ 
papermen  on  Chinese  publica¬ 
tions  as  reporters  or  editors. 

After  a  few  months  indoc¬ 
trination  on  the  part  of  both 
faculty  and  students  we  discov¬ 
ered  that  intellectually  our  men 
and  u' — <»n  under  us  were 
clever  ed  orial  writers.  In  com¬ 
parison  editorial  writers  back 
home  were  not  much  better  in 
writing  form,  argument  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  social  factors. 

But  most  of  them  had  no  idea 
of  a  straight,  factual  account. 
They  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  seein?  the  value  of  going  out 
on  the  street  themselves  and  re¬ 
porting  an  occurrence  as  they 
saw  it.  They  were  ever  ready 
to  editorialize  in  the  news  item, 
that  Is  to  put  their  per.sonal  feel¬ 
ings  and  oninions  into  a  story  or 
try  and  tell  a  moral. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
however,  they  got  out  an  Eng¬ 
lish-language  paper  that  equalled 
In  content  any  other  English 
language  paper  in  China.  The 
makeup  was  far  superior.  The 
coverage  of  local  news  was  the 
best  to  be  obtained  in  a  non- 
Chine.se  language.  Circulation 
reached  2,000  copies  weekly.  All 
foreign  embassies.  Chine.se  gov- 
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ernment  ministries,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  organizations  subscribed.  It 
was  sold  on  newsstands  all  over 
metropolitan  Chungking  and 
used  as  a  textbook  in  Chinese 
universities  for  study  of  English 
and  current  events. 

War  Fully  Reported 

The  war  was  fully  reported  in 
the  Chungking  Reporter.  The 
paper  got  the  reputation  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  news  about  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  changes.  News  about 
the  foreign  colony,  about  civic 
development,  provincial  and  na¬ 
tional  problems  all  appeared 
regularly.  All  this  was  done  by 
the  students  and  none  of  the 
teachers  had  to  cover  a  major 
news  story  after  the  first  six 
months  of  the  school’s  operation. 

Despite  Chinese  censorship, 
items  about  local  crime,  the 
Black  Market,  inflation,  corrup¬ 
tion  in  government  appeared 
each  week.  Yet  the  head  of  the 
school  Holly  Tong  acted  as  chief 
censor  of  all  foreign  language 
publications  and  passed  on  the 
reports  filed  by  all  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 

There  were  times  when  the 
American  faculty  argued  long 
hours  in  their  Press  Hostel  rooms 
with  students  who  were  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  diplomacy  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  critical  of  the  Chinese  or 
American  governments.  We  usu¬ 
ally  urged  our  students  to  re¬ 
port  and  write  the  facts,  to  write 
editorials  about  their  convic¬ 
tions  even  if  it  sometimes 
pinched  the  toes  of  some  Chi¬ 
nese  or  Americans. 

My  colleagues  saw  that  if  the 
students  could  report  and  argue 
without  fear  in  wartime  they 
could  do  the  same  in  peacetime. 

The  Chungking  Reporter  was 
a  tabloid-sized  newspaper  run¬ 
ning  to  eight  pages.  Copy  was 
all  written  in  English,  edited  in 
English  and  sent  to  composing 
room  typesetters  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  English. 
The.se  Chinese  composing  room 
employes  were  union  men  hired 
by  the  Ministry.  They  made  few 
errors  setting  the  type  by  sight 
without  comprehending  what 
they  were  doing.  In  spite  of  this 
they  were  very  careful  and  few 
typographical  errors  were  to  be 
found  in  the  paper  other  than 
those  of  the  student  writer. 

Paper  was  hard  to  get.  The 
Ministry  lost  money  on  the  pub¬ 
lication.  They  charged  only  ten 
Chinese  dollars  throughout  the 
year  of  194.5  although  the  open 
market  rate  of  the  American 
dollar  changed  from  180  to  1  in 
September,  1944,  to  3,000  to  1 
in  June,  1945.  This  equalled 
about  6  cents  at  first  to  less  than 
a  third  of  a  cent  for  the  paper. 

Frequent  Power  Failures 

Other  difficulties  encountered 
In  publishing  were  the  frequent 
electric  light  failures,  the  failure 
of  water  power,  frequent  air 
raid  alerts  in  1944,  sickness  and 
strikes. 

Students  and  teachers  worked 
either  with  shorts  and  a  shirt  in 
summer  or  overcoats,  hats,  and 
gloves  in  winter.  Some  of  the 
very  best  work  was  done  with  a 
gloved  finger  on  a  broken  down 
typewriter  which  had  its  letter 
R  missing  and  wrote  with  a  red 
ribbon. 

But  the  paper  came  out  each 
week  and  month  by  month  the 
teachers  had  less  and  less  to  do 


with  either  the  final  editing  of 
copy  or  counsel  on  news  cover¬ 
age.  Headlines  were  written  by 
the  students  themselves.  City 
assignments  were  made  by  the 
student  city  editor.  The  paper 
became  more  and  more  inclusive 
in  style  of  writing  and  coverage 
of  events. 

The  standard  the  students  set 
up  the  first  year  was  improved 
upon  when  the  second  class  ar¬ 
rived  in  October,  1944. 

Heatless  rooms,  high  prices  for 
clothes  and  medicine  cost  many 
students  many  days  of  sickness. 
They  suffered  from  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  dengue  fever,  malnutri¬ 
tion,  and  other  diseases  of  China. 
The  faculty  didn’t  escape  this 
and  all  teachers  at  the  school 
were  sick  for  at  least  two  weeks 
during  the  school  year. 

Columbia  University  sent  out 
Gilbert  of  the  Herald-Tribune  to 
replace  Dean  Cross  who  was  only 
to  stay  one  year.  In  addition  it 
sent  out  two  replacements  in 
case  any  of  the  others  wanted  to 
come  back,  were  not  able  to 
carry  the  load  or  endure  the 
climate  and  conditions.  Steffan 
Andrews,  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  myself  arrived 
in  Chungking  during  the  fall  of 
1944  making  a  faculty  for  1944- 
45  of  six  teachers  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chinese. 

Baker,  Dralle  and  Rodgers  de¬ 
cided  to  stay.  Dean  Gilbert 
taught  editorial  writing,  An¬ 
drews  gave  courses  on  reporting 
and  libel  while  I  lectured  on 
newsphoto  editing  and  news 
evaluation.  We  all  traded  work 
around  week  after  week. 

Hurley  'Considerate* 

Chinese  and  foreigners  were 
friendlier  the  second  year.  The 
faculty  was  always  invited  to 
most  official  functions  at  minis¬ 
tries,  embassies,  and  American 
organization  headquarters.  Am¬ 
bassador  Clarence  E.  Gauss  was 
very  friendly  while  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Patrick  Hurley  was  consid¬ 
erate. 

The  State  Department  told 
Columbia  University  that  the 
work  of  the  school  was  one  of 
the  finest  American  contribu¬ 
tions  in  cultural  relations  and 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  work  done  by  Americans  in 
China. 

However,  the  China  front  was 
collapsing.  The  Japanese  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1944  almost 
took  Chungking.  The  school 
was  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  Then 
the  Stilwell  Road  was  opened. 
The  Japanese  pushed  back.  Ton¬ 
nage  figures  of  American  freight 
flown  over  the  Hump  from 
India  mounted.  Chungking’s 
refugees  breathed  easier.  Our 
school  finally  completed  two 
years  of  operation  in  Chungking. 

What's  Ahead  Now? 

Dean  Gilbert  took  a  position 
with  an  American  agency  in 
China  leaving  the  school  to  the 
five  of  us.  Plans  for  a  third  year 
were  started  and  Baker,  Dralle 
and  Rodgers  flew  home  for  a 
few  months’  vacation.  Steffan 
Andrews  became  an  accredited 
war  correspondent  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  while  I  put  on  uniform 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

Dr.  Hollington  K.  Tong  went 
ahead  with  his  plans  until  Japan 
accepted  unconditional  surren- 
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$7,000  for  a  Girl 

Meriden,  Conn„  Dec.  31 _ 

When  six  members  of  her 
family  were  killed  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas  fire,  leaving  Janet  White, 
6.  the  sole  survivor. -the  Meri¬ 
den  Record  appealed  for  funds 
to  provide  care  and  educotion 
and  on  the  fifth  day  reported 
receipts  approaching  $7J)00. 
She  lost  her  parents  and  four 
brothers. 

The  press  associatioiu  and 
state  newspapers,  especially 
the  Hartford  Courant.  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  fund  generously 
with  space  every  day.  and 
gifts  are  coming  from  practic¬ 
ally  every  city  in  which  news¬ 
papers  ore  giving  accounts. 

der  terms.  Then  he  resigned. 
Continuation  of  the  school  in  the 
Fall  was  impossible  without 
Holly  Tong’s  aid  and  advice.  It 
was  not  possible  for  the  Army 
to  fly  the  three  teachers  back 
from  the  United  States  due  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  So  the  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
was  suspended  indefinitely. 

When  China  can  reorganize 
her  educational  program  the 
school  may  start  again  in  the 
next  capital.  Whether  American 
teachers  will  again  come  to 
China  is  not  certain  today.  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
personally  Interested  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  there  Is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  China’s  press  to  help 
rebuild  the  country  during  the 
next  fifty  years. 

Unfortunately  the  civil  war 
with  the  Communists  prevents 
the  free  expression  of  politics 
and  reform  in  China.  The  hands 
that  shaped  censorship  and 
propaganda  in  wartime  move 
through  the  copy  of  both  Chi¬ 
nese  and  foreign  newspapermen 
in  China  deleting  references 
that  may  weaken  the  case  of 
China  both  within  China  and 
without.  But  I  know  and  so  do 
many  other  American  newsmen 
that  some  Chinese  await  the  day 
when  their  newspapers  can  play 
a  role  in  building  a  strong  and 
virile  press  for  China’s  demo¬ 
cratic  future. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Has  Gain 
Under  Ad  Rationing 

The  New  York  Timet  reported 
on  Jan.  1  that  it  had  published 
12,861  more  display  advertise¬ 
ments  in  1945  than  in  1944  as  a 
result  of  cooneration  by  adver 
tisers  in  holding  down  the  size 
of  their  ads. 

Despite  reduced  space  avail¬ 
able,  the  Times  also  reported  11 
had  published  1,483,976  classified 
ads,  an  increase  of  239,405  over 
1944. 

Summing  up  for  1945,  the 
Times  noted  that  it  had  pub¬ 
lished  66,300  columns  of  news 
(8,800  columns  more  than  any 
other  newspaper),  had  run  114,- 
203  display  ads,  and  had  in¬ 
creased  average  circulation  to 
524,720  weekday  (a  gain  of  71,- 
168)  and  845,089  Sunday  (a  gain 
of  29,964). 

1 1 L I S  H  E  R  for  Jonaory  S.  1f4t 


J.  J.  McGinley, 

'  Ex-Norristown 
Publisher,  Dies 

Ardmore,  Pa.,  Jan.  2 — Joseph 
J.  McGinley,  77,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times,  died  here  yester¬ 
day.  He  had  retireu  In  1922 
when  he  sold  the  Times  after 
having  built  it  from  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  300  copies  to  several 
thousand. 

He  went  to  the  Times  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  1892  and  took  a 
hand  in  injecting  life  into  “a 
down  and  out”  newsoaper,  he 
once  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  get 

iboys  to  “holler”  the  Times.  In 
1896  he  was  made  manager  and 
started  a  program  of  acnuiring 

I  modern  equipment.  In  1912  he 
reported,  “The  plant  is  entirely 
paid  for  and  the  Times  has  a 
circulation  of  7,000  copies  a 
day." 

■ 

Frank  Francis  Dies; 
Ogden  Writer,  Editor 

Ogden,  Utah.  Dec.  27 — Frank 
Francis.  75,  executive  editor  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Sfandard- 
Examiner,  editorial  writer  and 
“News  and  Views”  columnist, 
died  today.  His  career  began  as 
,  a  devil  on  the  Reveille  at  an 
I  Austin,  Nev.,  mining  camp, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  days 
of  the  Pony  Express. 

He  later  became  a  reporter  on 
the  paper  and  then  became  asso- 
cia(^  with  the  Snn  Francisco 
Call.  He  came  to  Ogden  in  1896 
to  join  the  Standard  as  associate 
editor  with  William  Glasmann, 
father  of  the  present  editor, 
A.  L.  Gla'mann,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner. 

When  the  Standard  and  the 
Examiner  merged  in  1920  he 
continued  on  the  staff  and  in 
1924  became  a  columnist  and 
editorial  writer.  At  the  same 
time  he  served  as  mavor  of 

i  Ogden.  He  was  three  times  may¬ 
or  and  twice  a  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Congress. 

H.  L.  Hulsf^bus,  44, 

Dies  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — Herbert  L. 
Hulsebus.  44,  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency  space 
buyer  and  at  one  time  vice- 
president  of  the  old  Stack-Goble 
Advertising  Agencv,  died  at  his 
home  here,  Dec.  30,  following  a 
prolonged  illness.  He  had  been 
manager  of  the  West  Coast  of¬ 
fice  of  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
Inc.,  until  several  months  ago 
when  ill  health  caused  him  to 
return  here. 

Mr.  Hulsebus  joined  the  Stack- 
Goble  agency  in  1918  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy,  later  becoming  space 
buyer,  a  position  he  held  for 
more  than  20  years.  When  the 
agency  was  dissolved  several 
years  ago,  he  joined  Leo  Burnett 
agency  as  an  account  executive 
handling  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
account.  He  later  moved  to  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Calif.,  to  take  charge 
of  the  agency's  West  Coast  of¬ 
fice.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Laura,  and  one  daughter. 


Morton's  Execution 

Further  details  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Joseph  Morton.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent, 
were  brou9ht  out  this  week 
in  testimony  at  the  Nuernberg 
trial  of  Nazi  leaders. 

Ernst  Kaltenbrunner,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Nazi  security 
police,  was  accused  of  per¬ 
sonally  ordering  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Morton  after  he  and  a 
group  of  Office  of  Strotegic 
Services  Men  were  captured 
late  in  1944  in  Slovakia,  far 
behind  the  German  lines. 
They  were  all  put  to  death 
without  trial,  the  affidavit  re¬ 
ported. 

Theodore  Dreiser  Dead; 
Orce  St.  Louis  Reporter 

Theodore  Dreiser,  who  won 
fame  as  a  novelist,  died  Dec.  27. 
His  short  career  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  before  he  wrote  “Sister 
Carrie,”  was  legendarv  in  St. 
Louis  where  he  worked  under 
Joseph  B.  McCullagh  on  the 
Globe-Democrat. 

Dreiser  recalled  those  days  in 
his  “Book  About  Myself,”  the 
most  quoted  chapter  being  that 
in  which  he  told  how  McCullagh 
made  him  drama  critic  at  $30  a 
week.  True  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Dreiser  reviewed  three 
new  shows  in  advance,  on  the 
basis  of  press  agent  handouts, 
and  then  got  the  shock  of  his 
young  life  .  .  .  and  the  bounce 
.  .  .  when  the  shows  failed  to 
open.  Yet  the  Globe-Democrat 
carried  the  three  reviews! 

Dreiser  later  blamed  the  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  fact  that  the  city 
editor  had  handed  him  an  extra 
assignment  to  cover  a  reported 
holdup  and  he  got  back  too  late 
to  check  on  the  theaters.  So 
Dreiser  next  went  to  work  on 
the  Republic  as  a  reporter  at 
$18  a  week.  In  his  career  as 
novelist,  he  followed  closely  the 
renortorial  style,  especially  in 
“The  American  Tragedy,”  which 
he  wrote  from  an  actual  trial. 
■ 

Jack  Gill  Dies  at  54; 

ITU  Secretary-T  reasurer 

Jack  Gill,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  since  July,  1944,  died 
Dec.  27  at  Indianapolis. 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  Gill 
moved  to  Cleveland  as  a  young 
man  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Typographical 
Union  in  1913.  He  served  as  its 
president  several  terms  and  in 
1940  he  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  ITU. 

For  many  years  he  was  active 
in  American  Federation  of  Labor 
affairs,  Cleveland  Central  Labor 
Union,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  and 
Cleveland  Post  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  was  a  Marine 
in  World  War  I.  His  wife  and 
two  sons  survive. 

Don  Hurd  has  been  nominated 
as  Progressive  candidate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Gill.  The  election  is  sched¬ 
uled  April  3. 
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MRS.  GRACE  TAGGERT  DIL¬ 
LON,  77,  wife  of  Philip  R. 
Dillon,  author  and  former  editor 
of  Editor  &  Pubi  isher,  died  Jan. 
1  in  New  York.  She  and  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  for  the  last  10  years 
have  made  their  home  in  Red¬ 
ding  Ridge,  Conn.,  were  to  have 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  next  May. 

Hopson  Owen,  63,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser,  which 
he  joined  in  1917,  died  Dec.  29 
in  Montgomery, 

E.  P.  Lakeman,  84,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Haley- 
ville  ( Ala. )  Advertiser-Journal, 
died  Dec.  25  at  Russellville,  Ala. 

Oscar  J.  Peterson,  Sr.,  76, 
former  editor  of  the  Pittsboro 
(N.  C. )  Chatham  Record  and  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C. )  State’s  Voice, 
died  Dec.  22  at  his  home  in  Clin¬ 
ton  following  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness. 

Albert  F.  Hein,  48,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  ( Wis. ) 
Capital  Times,  died  Dec.  26  of 
pneumonia,  complicated  by  a  re¬ 
cent  major  operation.  He  had 
been  in  newspaner  work  in 
Madison  since  1922. 

Mrs.  Sadie  Ida  Vainionpaa,  51, 
editor  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Tyomies.  Finnish  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  died  Dec.  25  in  Superior. 

George  P.  Hewitt,  72,  former¬ 
ly  a  co-owner  and  staff  member 
of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News, 
died  Dec.  28  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  J.  Green,  59,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Valley  Times 
Star,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  died  Dec.  26 
at  his  home  in  Carlisle.  Formerly 
state  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
( Pa. )  Telegraph,  his  early  news¬ 
paper  career  was  spent  on  the 
Boston  American,  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Fra  and  the  Uniontown 
( Pa. )  Herald. 

Tom  Wilson,  54,  photographer 
for  20  years  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star,  died  Dec.  23 
in  Toronto. 

Paul  P.  Foster,  70,  head  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  for  more  than  20  years, 
died  Dec.  22  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  after  a 
prolonged  illness. 

Meredith  Meyers,  60,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  32  years  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Sentinel  and  former 
Pennsylvania  State  Democratic 
Chairman,  died  Dec.  22  at  Lewis¬ 
ton  of  pneumonia. 

John  W.  Carey,  68,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal-T  ribune  newspapers, 
died  Dec.  25  in  Sioux  City. 

Rev.  L.  William  Hones,  81, 
Presbyterian  minister  and  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Sullivan  County  ( N.  Y. )  Review, 
died  Dec.  24  in  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion 

Dr.  Arthur  Korn,  75,  transmit- 
tor  of  the  first  photograph  to  be 
sent  by  wire  who  is  credited 
with  founding  the  present  sys¬ 
tems  of  phototelegraphy,  died 
Dec.  21  in  the  Jersey  City  Medi¬ 
cal  Center.  A  refugee  from  Nazi 
persecution.  Dr.  Korn  and  his 


family  fied  Germany  and  oame 
to  the  United  States  in  1939.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  do¬ 
ing  research  work  in  physics  for 
the  Times  Telephone  Equipment, 
Inc. 

Jack  W.  McGuire,  comic-strip 
illustrator  who  formerly  drew 
“Jane  Arden”  and  more  recently 
"Ella  Cinders,”  died  Dec.  30  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  was  40. 

Edward  J.  Burrowes,  who  had 
served  as  an  artist  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Waterbury  and  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  had  been  art 
director  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  1930s,  died  Dec.  31  at  the 
age  of  67.  He  had  been  with  the 
Newark  Sunday  Call  for  the  last 
20  years. 


Legal 


PUBSUANT  to  tlm  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stock¬ 
holders  of  The  Editor  &  Pnhlisher 
Company  will  be  held  in  the  ulBres  of 
the  Company,  Suite  1700,  Times 
Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  18, 
N,  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M,  on  Wednesday, 
.Tanuary  23,1946,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting, 

Robert  D.  Brown 

January  5,  1946  Secretary 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  wanted 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
t  timee— .40  per  line  oer  insertion 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  Re# 

I  timet — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
♦  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Hews pe per  Brehers 

CAPABLE  BAJIDLUIO,  buying.  aeH- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leaaet  or  trades. 
Len  Pclghner  Agency,  Naahrille,  Mich. 
BftAY  BEOTBEB8,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicit]L _ 

OONFIDEMTLAX  information  on  daily 
newspaper  propertiea.  W.  U.  Oloeer 
Co.,  Ventnra,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPEBS  BOUGHT  A  SOLl)~ 
L.  Parker  Likely  A  Co. 

250  Park  Are,.  New  York  IT,  N.  Y. 
tk  A  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  >St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  (jalif. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

SOUTHWESTERN  town  of  9,000, 
ready  for  daily.  Prosperous  weekly 
now  grossing  $15,000  without  solicita¬ 
tion,  said  by  owner  to  be  capable  of 
$35,000  as  is,  must  be  capable  of 
owner  because  of  prolonged  ill  health. 
More  than  200  business  eatablish- 
menta.  Fine  fruit  and  agricultural 
section.  Price  $16,000,  half  down. 
Fine  schools,  all  churches,  paved 
streets,  beautiful  homes.  No  other 
paper  and  no  other  printing  office  in 
town.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y. 


TWO  GOOD  WEEKLIES,  published  in 
one  modern  shop,  for  sale  by  publisher 
ready  to  retire.  Both  papers  reeng 
nized  leaders.  Proposition  takes  $20,- 
000  cash  to  handle;  bulanee  of  $35. 
000  to  suit.  A  real  money  maker, 
published  by  present  owner  for  many 
years  and  never  before  offeri’d  for  sale. 
Box  3299.  Editor  &  Pnhlisher. 


CtasNilled  .Ado  Coot.  Most  Page 
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TOXJNO  newipaperman,  84,  wanta  to 
buy  Daily  newspaper.  Wants  all  or 
controlling  interest  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
ferably  Va.,  N.  0.  or  New  England 
States.  Now  publishing  Va.  weekly 
(since  1088).  Built  from  $8,000  to 
$12,000,  with  no  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses.  Serred  3%  yrs.  Nary. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  promo¬ 
tion,  news,  adTertising,  circnlation 
and  am  practical  printer.  Have 
$40,000  cash,  and  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  deal  now  or  later.  Write 
Ctaorge  C.  Olanton,  Tappahannock,  Va. 


PUBUSHZB  wiahes  te  buy  newspa¬ 
per.  $20,000  down  payment.  Keplies 
eenfldential.  Bex  $167,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mackanical  Eqaspnsanl  Per  Sale 

INTEBTTPES— Model  A-C-08M,  Lino¬ 
type  Two  Model  6's,  $1,000  each.  8- 
(loss  Newspaper  Press,  Miehle  and 
Babcock  Presses.  Complete  plants 
bought  and  sold.  Northern  Machine 
Works.  Marshall  le  Jefferson  Streets, 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


64  PAGE  0088  OCTUPLE 
4  nnita — double  folder — 28  9/19  cut¬ 
off  A.0  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Will 

do  color.  _ 

82  PAGE  GOSS  8TRAIOHTLINE 
4  decks — single  width — 28  0/10  cut-off. 
BEN  8HULMAN 

562  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  T. 


DOUBLE  PAGE  Stereotype  Machinery, 
all  22  cnt-oc.  Late  style,  first 
class  machinery  consisting  of:  Ourred 
Casting  Box,  Curved  Shaver,  motor: 
Curved  Tail  Cutter,  motor;  Curved 
Finishing  Block.  Box  3204,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BBBUILT  excellent  model  0-8  SMS 
Intertype  Machine.  Fully  equipped. 
Linotype  Maintenance  Company,  278 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


PHOTO-ENGBAVINO  one-man  plant, 
eomplete.  Daily  World,  Atlantic  City, 

N.  f. 


Hnckutcal  Iqjiifl  Wutai 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18K  inch  printing  diameter — 
31H  inch  ent-off  or  de»  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  priees.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED— Mat  BoUar  A  8  Ool.  Cast¬ 
ing  Bex.  Router  A  Mise.  Stereo 
Equipment.  Linotype  A  Mats.  Crea¬ 
tive  nintlug  A  Publishing  Co.,  8811 
W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois. 


WANTED — Newspaper  press,  24  to  64 
pages  with  steno  equipment.  Box 
3334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted  Advertiskg 

ADVERTISING  8TAPP  Salesman 
wanted  on  a  48  year  old  daily.  Ex¬ 
clusive  in  the  field.  Position  perma¬ 
nent  for  right  man.  Experience  in 
copy  and  layout  essential.  Will  be 
given  key  aecounts  immediately,  work- 
ii^  conditions  finest  in  the  South. 
Write  at  once,  starting  salary  wanted, 
experience  and  other  details,  to  E.  A. 
Schafer,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian,  Mississippi. 

ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN  wanted 
by  61  year  old  dally.  Only  daily  in 
Central  Louisiana.  Permanent  propos¬ 
ition  for  right  man.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  copy  and  layout.  Favorable 
working  conditions.  Give  references, 
starting  salary  expected  and  experience 
in  first  letter.  Write  Hunter  Jarrean, 
Mgr.,  Town  Talk,  Alexandria,  La. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITORS 
needed  by  afternoon  daily.  City  18,- 
000.  Recent  journalism  graduates  pre¬ 
ferred,  preferably  single  men  or  mar¬ 
ried  men  without  children.  Experi¬ 
enced  supervision  assures  ideal  train¬ 
ing  school  for  beginners  or  returning 
veterans  anxious  to  advance.  Send 
snapshot,  information.  Ironwood 
Dally  Globe,  Iron  wood,  Michigan. 

CAPABLE  LATOUT 
man  with  Sales  ability  to  supervise 
and  handle  Local  accounts.  Lewiston 
Tribune,  Lewistoa,  Idaho. 


Help  Wanted — Advcrtisiaf 


HAVE  OPENING  for  live,  young  ad¬ 
vertising  man  who  can  make  good  lay¬ 
outs  and  aell.  Job  might  be  aix  months 
or  longer  or  might  be  permanent.  Serv¬ 
ice  man  now  overseas  has  call  and  ex¬ 
pected  back.  Opportunity  for  good 
man  with  desire  to  locate  in  ‘‘Air- 
conditioned*’  Oregon  to  take  temporary 
position  and  wait  for  opening  else¬ 
where.  City  over  10,000  on  dally  of 
6,000  circulation.  Address  full  in¬ 
formation  to  R.  R.  Cronise,  Box  116, 
Albany,  Oregon. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  25  to  85 
years  old.  Knowledge  layout  and  copy 
writing  essential.  Great  opportunity 
in  expanding  field.  Prospects  tre¬ 
mendous.  Chain  of  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly  papers  over  40,000  paid  circulation. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Send  photo 
and  details.  Box  145,  Detroit  10,  Mich. 


DISPLAT  ADVERTISING 
Salesman  wanted  by  exclusive  Daily  in 
South  Texas  city.  Congenial  and 
pleasant  working  conditions.  Perma¬ 
nent  Job  with  excellent  future  and 
good  salary.  Give  details  and  past  ex- 

fierienc^  and  Photo  if  possible  in  first 
etter.  Box  8214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEBE’S  AN  EXCELLENT  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  ^oung  man  with  newspaper 
representative  experience  to  represent 
an  aggressive  daily  newspaper  in  New 
York  City.  He  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  and  be  solely 
responsible  for  all  agency  and  manu¬ 
facturer  contacts  in  that  area.  Apply 
giving  full  details  to  Box  8338,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OPENING— For  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  January  1st.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Apply  by  letter.  In¬ 
clude  picture.  News  and  Tribune, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 


Help  WaMad  OrCTlati— 


OIBOULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Five-Day  Daily.  Only  daily  in  county 
of  86,000  population.  County’s  oldest 
publication.  In  coal  fields  of  South¬ 
ern  West  Virginia.  ABO,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Will  have  to  handle 
about  75  carriers  and  three  route  men. 
Good  guaranteed  salary  plus  bonus. 
Permanent.  Write  full  details.  The 
Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 


OIBOULATION  PROMOTION  MAN 
With  Trade  paper  experience,  keen 
analyst  of  Olasaification  groups,  and 
ability  to  sharp-shoot  for  subscribers 
in  such  groups.  Good  opportunity  for 
permanence  and  advancement.  Give 
eomplete  background  and  minimum 
salaiT  requirementa. 

Box  2462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIBOULATION  MANAGER 
Professional  publication  sneeeaafnl  60 
years  wants  enterprising  man,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agency  work,  direct  mail,  pro¬ 
motion  and  ABO.  State  age.  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  salary,  references. 
Box  8174,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIBOULATION  MANAGER 
Wanted  for  New  York  State  Evening 
Newspaper.  Must  have  A-1  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Only  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  circulation  promotion  need  apply. 
Box  8268,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  DISTRIOT  managere  wanted 
with  at  least  six  months^  experienee. 
Must  have  ear.  Good  etarting  aalarv 
with  bonne  arrangement  plus  ear  al- 
lowanee.  Exeellent  working  conditions. 
Apply  Oireuiation  Department,  Burling¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


OPENING  for  young  man  as  City  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  on  competitive  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  Man  selected  must 
be  aggressive  and  able.  Must  do  type 
of  work  that  will  justify  his  eventual 
heading  up  a  Circnlation  Dept.  Box 
3261,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIBOULATION  MANAGER 
For  Afternoon,  Northern  New  England 
daily,  4,000,  with  opportunity  for  at 
least  60%  increase.  Base  salary  $60. 
and  $10.  ear  expense,  or  10%  of  net 
circulation  revenue  whichever  higher. 
Box  8812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help— Administrative — Ezecotive 
YOUNG  MAN  OB  WOMAN  experienced 
in  newspaper  office  work  on  small 
daily.  Must  be  competent  to  handle 
general  bookkeeping,  payroll  records, 
make  corporation  income  tax  reports, 
linage  charges  and  other  office  work. 
Daily  of  6,000  in  growing  city  of 
10,000  in  beat  section  of  Oregon.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  R.  Cronise,  Box  116,  Albany, 
Oregon. 


Halp  Wanted — Art 


ARTIST  ABT-DIREOTOR 
To  head  Art  staff  in  Promotion  De¬ 
partment  of  one  of  New  York’s  lead¬ 
ing  dailies.  Layouts,  finished  art  hair 
brush.  Five-day  week.  Permanent. 
Good  future.  Box  8268,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


EDITOR 

For  outstanding  Southern  California 
twice-weekly  paper.  Permanent  job 
on  successful,  independent,  growing, 
home-owned  paper  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  finest  small  town.  Small  but 
attractive  modern  home  available  for 
rent  with  job.  Should  be  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  wookly  operation, 
though  job  will  be  newsgathering  and 
editorial. 

Must  be  good  newsgatberer,  good 
writer,  good  at  layout,  able  to  work 
together  with  small,  congenial  organ¬ 
ization,  and  able  to  inspire  the  best  in 
subordinates.  Give  personal  statistics 
and  history,  job  experience  and  past 
earnings,  submit  examples  of  past 
work,  also  some  expression  of  personal 
views  on  some  social,  economic,  or 
political  problems  yon  think  important. 
Give  approximate  salary  range  ex¬ 
pected.  Recommendations,  college  de¬ 
gree  required.  Box  3802,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANUSCRIPT  EDITOR 
Capable  of  evaluating,  reorganising 
and  editing  manuscripts  for  National 
non-fiction  newsstand  magaiine.  Mnst 
be  thoroughly  experienced.  Apply 
only  by  letter.  List  qualifications  and 
magazine  background.  Confidential. 
Unusual  opportunity  with  young,  prog¬ 
ressive  live-wire  organization. 

MARCH  OP  PROGRESS  MAGAZINE 
542  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  111. 
COMBINATION  reporter-photographer, 
at  once:  must  be  steady,  alert,  earnest, 
with  minimum  of  2  years’  experience, 
nose  for  news;  for  small  but  expand¬ 
ing  eastern  afternoon  daily  paper;  pay, 
advantages  commensurate  with  ability, 
initiative;  give  full  details,  with  age, 
references,  in  first  letter.  Box  3335, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEW  PAPER  starting  in  Southern 
city  needs  news  reporters  and  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors.  State  experienee  and 
salary  expected.  J.  E.  Page,  1088  let 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

PICTURE  EDITOR 
Prominent  Eastern  morning  dally,  ex- 
petienced  all  phases  including  selec¬ 
tion  layout  captions,  operation  of  staff 
list  full  details.  Box  8176,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  for 
a  first  class  newsman  who  can  qualify 
as  a  WRITER.  Send  samples  of  signed 
articles,  educational  background,  sal¬ 
ary,  etc.  A.M.  paper.  Southern  N.E. 
Box  8337,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  live  in  and  cover  near¬ 
by  town  and  county  for  small  Virginia 
daily.  Most  be  single  because  of 
housing.  $25  per  week  to  start.  W.  J. 
Missett,  Suffolk,  Virginia,  News-Her- 

ald. _ 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
Fully  experienced.  Preferably  with 
knowledge  of  make-up.  New  Englaud 
seaboard  morning  daily.  Box  8278, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  LADY  assistant  to  Midwest 
University  Publicity  Director.  Jour¬ 
nalism  background  preferable.  Short¬ 
hand  ability  desired.  Write  fully,  in¬ 
clude  photo.  Good  salary.  Write  Box 
3838.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IP  YOU  ARB  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  sre  available  in  all  apartments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  (fireulstion 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Help  Wanted — E^torial 


INDUSTRIAL  FEATURE  WRITER  j 
Leading  magazine  publisher  re¬ 
quires  a  feature  editor  specially 
qualified  by  education  or  experi¬ 
ence  to  write  full-length  feature 
articles  on  U.  8.  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Good  contacts  in  business 
and  industry  desirable  although 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

A  top-notch  man  required  and 
both  starting  salary  and  future 
opportunities  will  be  among  the 
best  in  the  field.  Write  giving 
brief  outline  of  experience  and 
address  where  you  can  be  reached 
to  arrange  for  an  appointment. 

Our  own  editors  know  about  this 
advertisement. 

Box  3278,  Editor  A  Publisher 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
for  an  “honest-to-goodness”  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  in  mid-western  city  of 
350,000  population.  Must  be  man  who 
not  only  writes  simply  and  concisely 
but  who  knows  how  to  develop  news. 
Reporters  who  work  on  strictly  as¬ 
signment  basis,  who  expect  the  city 
editor  to  do  all  their  thinking  for 
them,  will  be  wasting  their  time  to 
answer.  Prefer  mnn  between  35  and 
45.  Mnst  be  both  personable  and 
aggressive.  Address  Box  3305,  Editor 
and  publisher. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  WANTED 
$12,000  starting  salary  and  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  ability  on 
a  progressive  newspaper  that  has  enor¬ 
mous  circulation  possibilities,  no  one 
will  be  considered  who  is  unable  to 
point  to  special  Sunday  experience; 
this  position  will  lead  to  bigger  things 
for  the  man  who  makes  good,  but  re¬ 
quires  demonstrated  leadership  in 
directing  photo,  news  and  feature  de¬ 
velopment.  Give  full  details  in  letter. 
Box  8255,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  POR  "SUN-UP”  —  only 
Bouthwide  home  and  garden  slick- 
styled  class  magasine — bona  fide  edit¬ 
ing  experience  essential  for  key  job 
in  eight-year-old  publishing  house  now 
expanding.  State  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  edneation,  all  positions  and  sal¬ 
aries  past  eight  years.  Definitely  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  man  or  woman 
who  can  qualify.  Write  Kenneth 
Kiteh,  Managing  Editor,  Fourth  Floor 
Moore  Building,  San  Antonio  6,  Texas. 


Help  Wanted — Maclianieal 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  linotype  operator 
wanted  for  permanent  job  in  college 
town.  This  is  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  who  has  children  to  send  to 
college,  or  for  operator  who  desires 
to  work  and  take  college  studies  at 
same  time.  Bloomington  World-Tele¬ 
phone,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  newspaper  will 
soon  have  opening  for  experienced 
photo-engraver.  Excellent  equipment 
and  working  conditions.  Good  salary 
with  excellent  future.  Tell  us  all  about 
yourself.  Address  Box  3838,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  SHOP,  modern  equip¬ 
ment  has  opening  for  top-notch  en¬ 
graver,  capable  of  doing  commercial 
and  newspaper'  work.  Good  salary 
paid  to  proper  person.  Oommnnicate 
with  M.  R.  Ashworth.  Ledger-Enquirer 
Papers,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


OPERATOR  for  new  Intertype  mixer: 
$55:  Machinist  Operator,  $60.  Day 
work,  open  shop.  ’The  Times,  Raleigh, 
N.  C, 


PRESSMAN,  Permanent  position. 
Dnplex  Unitubniar  pressman  in  small 
ideal  plant.  Wire  or  write  Box  8302, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  or  man  wanted  I 
in  charge  for  modern  engraving  plant. 
Must  be  expert  in  newspaper  and 
commercial  engraving.  Only  man  of 
integrity  who  is  thoroughly  qualified 
need  apply.  Communicate  with  M.  R 
Ashwortn,  Ledger-Enquirer  Papers, 
Columbus,  Georgia. 
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OOMFOSIHO  BOOM  BIOHT  rOBB- 
HJLM,  alert,  trained  jonag  man.  Vet 
preferred,  who  can  giro  the  right 
nperrifion  and  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  lire  daily  and  Sunday  newe- 
paper  with  ambition  to  get  typo¬ 
graphical  award!.  Mnet  be  able  to 
neet  deadlines;  amenable  to  changing 
ideas  make-np,  expansions.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  in  attractire  Florida  city.  OWe 
all  details  in  first  letter  which  we  will 
hold  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  8303, 
Editor  *  Publisher. _ 

FAB  WESTEBN  daily  may  have  open¬ 
ing  for  foreman  and  machinist-opera¬ 
tor.  Installing  new  rotary  press,  Lnd- 
low  and  other  modern  machinery. 
Need  rotary  pressman  in  summer. 
Four  Linotype  shop.  Circulation  0,000 
snd  growing.  City  over  10,000  in  de¬ 
lightfully  rich  valley,  mild  climate, 
within  two  hours  of  ocean  and  summit 
of  mountains.  Box  3329,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ENOBAVBB  WANTED 

Permanent  Situation  Open  For 

head  ENOBAV& 

Present  engraver  going  into  business 
for  self.  Has  averaged  $100  a  week 
for  several  years.  High  base  salary 
pins  share  in  profits.  Need  by  Jann- 
sry  1.  Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis, 
New  Msxiee. 

LINOTTPB  OPEBATOB  WANTED 
One  able  to  service  own  machine  pre¬ 
ferred.  Union  shop,  $1.15  hour,  STH- 
honr  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
town.  Housing  situation  tight  but  can 
be  solved.  Oood  fishing  in  nearby  lake. 
Fine  liberal  Arts  college  close.  The 
Daily  Jeffersonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

FOBEMAN  WANTED  Central  New 
York  daily  composing  room.  Excep¬ 
tionally  fine  city,  good  hunting  and 
fishing.  Union  shop;  fifteen  employ¬ 
ees;  adequate  pay  to  right  party;  pay 
all  or  part  of  moving  expenses.  State 
age,  experience,  hobbles  and  references 
in  answer.  Box  3269,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PBINTEB-OPEBATOB 
All  around  good  man  wanted  to  work 
in  shop  of  South  Coast  News,  Laguna 
Beach,  California,  twice  weekly.  Must 
be  good  at  make-up.  Smail,  congenial 
Union  shop,  good  working  conditions. 
Rental  housing  available  with  job. 

Bonus  over  Union  scale. _ 

COMBINATION  men  and  also  Lino¬ 
type  machinist  operator.  Afternoon 
paper.  Nice  surroundings,  Union  shop. 
Box  3313.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted — Public  Relatjons 
ABIE  AND  STABZE — Young  woman 
wanted  as  assistant  in  pnbiie  relations 
Mice  of  Western  University.  Compe¬ 
tent  news  writer  preferably  with  good 
Ooliege  background  and  experience  in 
tad  sympathy  with  academic  life. 
Box  8181.  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 

Literary  Ageicy  Serwice 

WBITB  aBTIOIES.  $76  to  $750  paid 
by  Natiuual  Magasines.  Books,  playt, 
fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
Elausner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T.  0.  10. 

Sitaatioae — ^A^iiaistratiw— liacatiw 

NEWS  OB  PUBLISHINO  executive, 
employed  but  plans  change  in  1940. 

Box  3291,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAOEBIAIi  post  in  South  or  border 
state.  Nineteen  years  in  advertising 
snd  editoriai  medinm-sised  dailies, 
outstanding  record  as  Southern  editor. 
Aged  39.  Box  3324,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  EXECUTIVE 

Now  employed,  good  reason  to  change. 
Edit,  manage  or  both.  Also  interested 
in  purchase  of  small  plant,  or  share 
profit  arrangement.  Real  ability;  beat 
references.  Box  8288,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

A  FOP-FXJOHT  newsman  experienced 
sH  phases  Editorial  (deration  desires 
^■flight  position.  West  preferred. 
Has  predneed  offset  and  letterpress 
dailies.  Will  consider  Public  Rela- 
Mens.  Seymour  B.  Francis,  864  E 
Are.,  Oormado,  California. 


ADMINISTBATTVE  Analyst,  Executive 
Asst.,  capable  relieving  busy  executive 
details  directing,  improving  office  work, 
cutting  costs.  Long  record  achieve¬ 
ment  responsible  _  positions  requiring 
creative  planning,  installing  procedures 
new  offices,  activities.  Proficient  de¬ 
signing,  simplification,  standardisation 
business  forms.  Experienced  statis¬ 
tics,  surveys,  graphs.  Can  get  facts, 
interpret,  report,  Wharton  graduate ; 
21  years’  experience:  mfg.,  public 
utlity,  newspaper,  government.  Box 

3310,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  AT  TNTEUJOENCE  OFFIOEB 
43  years  young,  soon  available.  Suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience  Metropolitan  papers  plus 
department  store  merchandising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  personnel  placement. 
Proven  executive,  amiable,  alert,  initi¬ 
ative,  beat  of  health.  Previous  posi¬ 
tion  available  but  desire  opportunity 
to  go  forward  with  progressive  medium 
size  paper.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
3283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Sii— ikm  AJwwIfaht 

ADVEBTISINO  man  now  in  service 
desires  West  Coast  connection  with  fu¬ 
ture — magazine,  newspaper  or  agency 
— Expect  release  in  time  to  start 
March  1.  Five  years  experience.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  family.  Box  8270,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

it  TRADE  PAPER  representative 
wants  publication  New  York  area. 
Good  yiace  record.  Thorough  cover¬ 
age.  Ex-Navy  combat  Photographer; 
aho  handle  news  items  and  pictures. 
Box  3317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LOOAI.  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Unusual  background  of  15  years  all- 
around  newspaper  sales  and  executive 
experience,  including  mechanical.  Top- 
notch  man,  young.  South  or  south¬ 
west.  Box  3321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ SiluatioBs — GroJati— _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGES 
experienced  home  delivery,  ABC,  mail 
promotion  office  and  mail  room,  16  yrs. 
exp.  and  still  only  40.  Small  and 
large  dailies.  Interested  in  magazine 
publications.  On  present  job  7  yrs. 
Married,  Knight  Templar,  member 
SCMA.  Available  30  days*  notice. 
Box  3311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAOEB 
Now  employed,  wishes  change  to  South 
or  Southeast  roast.  Years  of  training 
in  all  types  of  circulation.  Wants  pa¬ 
per  with  a  good  expanding  field,  and 
permanent  future.  Young  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  Married,  no  children.  Box  3314, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAGER,  now~elm- 

Sloyed,  wishes  change.  West  or  West 
oast  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  best 
of  references,  years  of  snccesaful  ez- 

Clence.  Want  permanent  connection, 
paper  with  possibilities.  Box 
8099.  Editor  A  Pnnlisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAOEB 
Now  employed  wishes  change,  carrier- 
dealer  mail  promotion,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Midwest  or  South.  Am¬ 
bitious,  hard  worker.  Box  8234,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAGER  small  daily 
with  twelve  years'  experience  in  lesser 
capacity  on  larger  papers.  Can  han¬ 
dle  City,  Country  and  Mall.  Box  8336, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAN,  45  years  old  with  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  departments  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  wants  job  as  assistant  to 
circulation  manager  on  large  news¬ 
paper.  Can  furnish  good  references  as 
to  character  and  ability.  Write  box 
3318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ SitiaiioM  Wa«ti<  Art _ 

•ir  CARTOONIST,  experienced  desires 
newspaper,  syndicate,  magasine  or  ad¬ 
vertising  connection.  Samples  on  re- 
qnest.  Box  8267,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ART  DIRECTOR,  87  Advertising  Lay¬ 
outs,  Promotional  Material,  Production, 
Typography.  Box  8840,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ART  DIRBOTOR,  87,  Advertising  Lay¬ 
outs;  promotional  material,  produc¬ 
tion;  typography.  Box  8843,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AVIATION  EDITOR 
Soon  to  be  discharged  (8  years  AAF 
ground  instructor,  1  year  paratrooper). 
Can  write  daily  column  interestingly 
enough  for  sportsman  pilots,  accurately 
enough  for  professionals,  factually 
enough  for  businessmen.  Know  all 
airplanes,  fly  some.  Two  years  daily 
experience,  five  years  free  lance.  Oom- 
petent  photographer.  Offer  daily  col¬ 
umn,  regular  news  beat,  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures.  Married,  reliable,  sober.  Will 
correspond  to  prove  my  value.  Box 
3133,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

★ALL-AROUND  New  York  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  press  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Copyreadmg,  makeup,  produc¬ 
tion.  Young,  now  employed.  Veteran 
can  also  turn  out  fast,  concise  rewrite- 
foreign.  domestic.  Box  8319,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

★  COLUMNIST 

Sports  editor,  daily.  Fluent,  prolific, 
sense  of  humor,  wants  feature  writing 
or  editorial  spot  good  sized  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Veteran.  Box  8078, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST  experienced  in  Radio, 
record  review,  full  or  part  time.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York-Newark  area.  Box  3287, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

★  OOPYREADER  •  REPORTER,  age 
24,  college  naduate.  2H  years  pre¬ 
army  experience.  $45  start.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  8266,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN,  83,  capable  head  writer, 
cepyreader,  selector;  stylist;  under¬ 
stand  copy  flow,  believe  in  geed,  fresh 
paper.  Box  8187,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  experienced. 
Forceful,  versatile  writer  with  back¬ 
ground  of  College  and  17  years  of  all- 
around  newspaper  work.  Box  8286, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

★  EDITOR-WRITER,  Ex-WAO,  29, 
College.  Five  years  newspapers,  pub¬ 
licity.  Now  in  A-1,  N.Y.O.  public  rela¬ 
tions  post.  Seeks  good-salaried,  per¬ 
manent,  N.Y.C.  magazine  job.  Fea¬ 
tures,  rewriting,  editing.  Box  3307, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-ARMY  OFFICER,  24,  college,  but 
lacking  professional  experience  desires 
job  on  newspaper  anywhere.  Has 
worked  on  college  paper  and  done  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  in  service — terrific 
amount  of  self-confidence — salary  com¬ 
paratively  immaterial.  Box  3275,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

★  EX-NAVAL  OFFICER,  32,  five  years 
allround  news,  publicity  experience, 
wants  house  organ,  trade  paper  or  pub¬ 
licity  job.  Metropolitan  ares.  Box 
3282,  Editor  A  Puolisher. 

EX-NEWSPAPER  Proofreader  seeks 
position  which  will  eventually  enable 
him  to  write.  Position,  salary,  no  ob¬ 
ject.  G.  T.  Nichols,  36  Park  Row, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

HARVARD  GRADUATE,  age  25,  Ex- 
Army  Flier.  Single,  presently  em¬ 
ployed.  _  Background  in  publicity,  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  research,  shortwave  broad¬ 
cast  analysis,  wants  reporter’s  job 
with  future  on  daily  or  weekly,  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  Arthur  Can¬ 
tor,  205  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  23,  siiigie. 
Journalism  graduate.  2  years  report¬ 
ing,  feature,  reviewing,  cop^eading 
snd  telegraph  experience.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Write  Box  3277,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  40.  new  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  20  years*  ex¬ 
perience.  Rewrite,  reporting,  copy- 
reader.  Box  8298,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  AND  TELEGRAPH  editor  and 
reporter  experienced.  Young  woman 
wants  position  with  good  daily.  Hobbs 
6119  El  Monte  St.,  Mission,  Kansas. 

★  PRE-ARMY  SPORTS  EDITOR 
evening  daily,  26,  single,  Michigan  U. 
Journalism  graduate  and  athlete,  seeks 
same  position  on  medium  city  daily 
anywhere.  Can  double  in  general 
news.  Army  reporting  experience. 
Box  8822,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


★  REPORTER  •  FBATURB  WRITER. 
Honorably  discharged.  Marine  seeks 
permanent  position.  Four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Metropolitan  daily  and  four 
years’  combat  correspondent-public  re¬ 
lations.  University.  Excellent  charae- 
tar,  ability,  refersaoas.  Box  8268,  Edi- 

tor  A  ^blislmr. _ _ 

REPORT^  re-wrlta;  Post-Dispatch 
experience;  expect  to  bo  replaced  by 
returning  serviceman;  azeellent  ree- 
ommendations;  college.  Box  $068, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER;.  girl.  Experienced, 
Newark  Star-Ledger.  News,  feature 
copy.  Will  locate  anywhere — prefer¬ 
ably  in  East.  College  graduate,  editor- 
in-chief  college  8-page  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  3276,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

★  REPORTER  or  Copy  Reader.  Vet¬ 

eran,  28,  College  graduate;  English 
major,  studied  Journalism;  experienced 
research,  sales  letters,  publicity.  Box 
3306,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — News,  Features;  mar¬ 
ried.  Army,  College  experience.  Want 
job  with  future.  Box  3816,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Writer  or  reporter.  Does  the  New 
Year  leave  you  with  a  problem  of 
adding  a  good  man  on  your  daily 
papert  Experience  and  qualifications 
go^.  Available.  What  do  yon  have 
open!  Box  8231,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

7  YEARS’  experience;  reporting, 
writing,  telegraph  editor,  AP  ezpwrl- 
enee ;  82  years  old,  college  graduate, 
available  U.  S.  or  foreign  service.  Box 
8206,  Editor  A  Pubiisher, _ 

VETERAN  NAVY  man,  world  traveller 
will  do  your  speeches,  articles,  edi¬ 
torials.  Knows  sports  and  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Will  cover  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  outside  publication.  Box 
8245,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

★  VETERAN,  26,  married,  college 
graduate.  Experience  in  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  sports  and  publicity  writing. 
Also  editing  snd  makeup.  Prefer  New 
York  ares.  Box  3296,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitnatioaa  Wnnls4 — ■ochniieal 

★  MEOHANIOAL  SOFT.  Thoroughly 
experienced  executive,  just  out  of 
Army,  wants  permanent  connection 
with  good  sized  daily.  Excellent  record, 
A-l  references.  Similar  work  last  six 
months  in  service.  Family.  Union.  Box 
8249,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OOMPOSING  BOOM  FOREBIAN 
Medium  Daily.  Metropolitan  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.  New  York  City  daily 
experience.  'Top  references.  Age  84. 
19  years  of  “know  how,’’  Union; 
$5,200.  Box  3280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PRESSMAN  AND  STEBEOFTYPER. 
Union  press  card.  Daily  preferred. 
Age  80,  married.  Veteran.  Sox  8296, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitutioM — PuUic  RolatiMS 

★  VETERAN  employed,  college,  news 
and  radio  writing  experience,  advertis¬ 
ing  background,  29,  seeks  Public  Re¬ 
lations  position.  Box  8351,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WITH  MIDWEST  University  or  Ool- 
lege.  Experienced  writer,  editor,  ago 
81.  University  graduate.  Navy  Vat. 
6  years  on  daily  press.  Photographer. 
Fond  of  sports.  Box  8820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PUBLIO  RELATIONS  DIREOTOB 
12  years  National  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Earlier  experience  advertising 
agencies.  Full  details.  Box  3297, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHnstions  WsMod  Pbslspipfcsg 

COLOR,  black  and  white  photographer. 
5  years  news.  2  years  studio  experi¬ 
ence  in  midwest  and  N.Y.O.  Special 
color  training.  Would  prefer  Sunday 
magasine  or  rotogravure  work;  any¬ 
where  except  N.Y.C.  College  graduate, 
best  possible  references.  Box  8825, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Web  Brown  Puts 
Down  His  Pencil 
For  Pension 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ANYTHING  directed  against  advertisers  would  be  satisfied 

newspapers  in  general  seems  with  the  same  break, 
to  make  good  copy  for  the  *  » 

release  mills  of  publicity  or¬ 
ganizations  backing  “causes.” 

A  week  ago,  Ethel  du  Pont,  as 
an  individual  stockholder  in 
General  Motors,  sent  an  open 
letter  to  the  corporation  un¬ 
burdening  herself  of  opinions 
on  the  current  strike,  urging 
GM  “to  accept  arbitration  and 
to  open  their  books  for  impar¬ 
tial  inspection,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ability  or  inability 
of  the  company  to  meet  the 
union's  demands  for  increased 
wages.” 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion,  New  York,  offered  to  pu^ 
licize  this  letter  in  newspaper 
display  advertising  space.  Hav¬ 
ing  some  difficulty  in  getting 
newspapers  to  accept  this  extra 
advertising  when  they  were  al¬ 
ready  overflowing  with  Christ¬ 
mas  copy  in  the  face  of  news¬ 
print  shortages,  the  UDA  was 
quick  to  smell  “big  interest 
control”  of  newspapers  and  .sent 
out  a  release  implying  that  if 
not  actually  stating  it. 

The  release  said  an  attempt 
was  made  to  place  copy  “in 
leading  newspapers  of 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Wa«hing*on,  as  well  as  in  sev¬ 
eral  weekly  magazines.  To  dale, 
not  one  newspaper  has  printed 
the  ad.  .  .  ,”  "rhe  release  was 
not  dated. 

It  goes  on  to  state:  “One  New 
York  newspaper  accepted  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance  and  submitt^ 
proof  of  the  advertisement,  but 

now  pleads  'Christmas _ 

and  ‘newsprint  shortage’  head¬ 
aches.  Other  newspapers  which 
have  made  whole  pages  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  available  to 
General  Motors,  refused  the 
UDA  ad — even  if  reduced 
size— claiming  no  space 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

There 

ment  that  there  might  be 


li?  Murray  Powora 

^  Akron,  O.,  Jan.  2 — Web  Brown, 

veteran  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
>V  t  cartoonist,  is  laying  down  the 

‘y j  ^  drawing 

Web  Brown — 
his  full  name  is  A 
ganiel  Webstei  ■ 

,  r-r  *  ta.ii  Brown  —  will  be 

'  "  -iimriir  -  r'lnttii  .  70  on  Jan.  28.  A  Brown 

great  grand- 

Slanted  to  Ladies  father — and  probably  one  of  the 

.  ...  1-  M  •  few  in  newspaper  cartooning — 

A  now  Minneapolis  Morning  plans  to  seek  a  warmer 

Tnbuno  ad  campaign  is  slanted  (.iin^ate  to  clear  up  sinus  trouble 
at  women  who  read  the  Minne-  arthritis, 

apolis  Star  Journal  (evening)  in  Brown  is  being  succeeded  as 
which  the  cartoon  copy  appears.  Beacon  Journal  cartoonist  by 
Each  cntline  mentions  some  lea-  Ned  White,  formerly  with  the 
turo.  The  artwork  is  by  Bob  Rochester  (N,  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Smith,  who  recently  returned  to  Chronicle  and  recently  in  Navy 
promotion  department  after  three  service. 

years  as  a  B-24  pilot.  Brown  has  been  with  the  Bea- 

_  con  Journal  for  20  years,  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1929,  and  the  rest 
Baratte,  general  secretary  of  the  of  the  time  in  earlier  days.  He 
new  group  in  France.  Baratte  recalls  the  days  when  he  drew 
reporis  he  and  his  associates  are  his  cartoons  for  the  Beacon  Jour- 
attempting  to  locate  their  per-  nal  on  chalk  plates  in  1900. 
manent  office  records  which  “There  was  no  erasing  them,  ’ 
were  taken  from  Paris  to  Berlin  he  recalls.  “You  had  to  know 
in  July,  1940.  He  has  investi-  what  you  wanted  to  put  down.” 
gated  reaction  among  British  ad  He  used  to  mix  a  batter  corn- 
men  to  the  suggestion  of  re-  posed  of  dental  plaster,  glue  and 
newing  international  contacts  sometimes  the  whites  of  eggs.  “It 
and  found  them  favorable.  He  was  like  pancake  batter.  You’d 
is  also  checking  with  former  pour  it  on  a  plate,  then  put  it  on 
members  in  other  countries.  a  hot  steam  chest  to  cook  it.  A 
Meanwhile,  it  Is  unofficially  pancake  turner  was  used  to  pick 
reported  the  French  advertis-  ^  plate.  Sharp  instruments 
ing  men  are  thinking  of  organ-  were  used  to  draw  a  cartoon  on 
ization  of  a  world  advertis-  th®  chalk  coating,  and  all  me 
ing  conference  in  Paris  in  while  you  had  to  keep  blowing 
1947 — not  in  1946  as  previously  off  the  powder, 
reported  in  this  column.  In-  “Hot  metal  was  poured  over 
vitations  to  this  country  may  the  cartoon.  After  the  metal 
be  extended  some  time  this  year,  cooled  you  carefully  peeled  it 
Baratte  reports  Charles  Mail-  off,  turned  it  over  and  printed 
lard  is  president  of  CAA.  it  in  the  paper.” 

Brown’s  first  work  was  done 
for  the  Akron  Democrat  and 
then  he  went  to  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  before  the  late  C.  L.  Knight 
acquired  the  paper.  He  later 


THE  French  press  is  getting 
organized  to  reestablish  itself 
in  the  French  scheme  of  things 
both  editorially  and  advertisingr 
wise. 

Two  new  press  organizations 
sent  greetings  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
board  of  directors  in  Wa.«hing- 
ton.  The  greetings  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Paris  via  the  State 
Department. 

One  reads: 

“In  the  name  of  all  the  news- 
New  papers  forming  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  French 
Press  (Federation  Nationale  de 
la  Presse  Francaise)  I  am  happy 
to  send  greetings  on  behalf  of 
our  press,  which  was  born  in 
the  Resistance,  to  the  great 
daily  press  of  the  United  States 
which  has  fought  so  valiantly 
for  world  freedom.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
rush’  the  expression  of  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  affection. — Albert  Ba- 
yet.  President.” 

The  second  me.ssage  from  An¬ 
dre  Wurmser,  President  of  the 
Syndicate  of  Regional  daily 
•o  newspapers  (Syndicat  Quotid- 
, until  lens  Regionnaux),  expresses  an 
invitation  to  American  editors 
was  no  acknowledg-  to  vi.sit  their  French  colleagues; 

■__»  a  “In  the  name  of  the  daily  re¬ 
grain  of  truth  in  the  newsprint  gional  French  press  I  salute  the 
shortage  angle.  Newspapers  annual  convention  of  directors 
were  still  under  rationing  con-  of  daily  American  newspapers 

trol  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  and  I  request  you  to  transmit  to  It  looks  as  if  travel  between 
of  fact  the  New  York  Post  sus-  our  colleagues  the  fraternal  in-  France  and  the  United  States 
pended  publication  the  Satur-  vi’ation  of  the  French  provin-  by  newspaper  and  advertising 
day  and  Monday  before  Christ-  cial  press  which  would  be  happy  men  will  be  increased  in  the 

mas  to  con.serve  paper,  proving  to  receive,  in  our  country,  their  near  future.  It  is  a  good  idea.  -  —  .  *  - 

the  shortage  was  acute.  friends  from  the  other  side  of  We  are  for  such  international  drew  cartoons  for  the  c^ton 

As  for  the  statement,  “not  one  the  Atlantic.”  meetings  even  though  many  of  Democrat,  the  Cleveland  Press 

newspaper  has  printed  the  ad,”  In  response.  John  S.  Knight,  them  appear  to  accomplish  and  the  Boston  Post,  several 

the  facts  are:  president  of  the  ASNE,  reports  nothing  concrete.  times  returning  to  Akron  papers. 

In  Chicago,  the  ad  was  of-  the  Society  recommended  the 
fered  only  to  the  Chicago  Sun —  U.  S.  Information  Service  sam- 
and  it  was  carried.  pie  some  of  our  inland  papers 

In  Washington,  the  ad  was  of-  to  see  if  any  of  their  editors 
fered  only  to  the  Washington  would  like  to  go  on  such  a  trip. 

Post,  which  committed  itself  to  On  the  advertising  side  is  the 
run  it  this  week.  reorganization  of  the  Conti- 

In  Detroit,  the  Free  Press  was  nental  Advertising  Association 
offered  the  ad  and  so  far  has  not  first  formed  in  Paris  in  1928. 
carried  it.  It  sponsored  two  international 

In  New  York,  the  Times  pub-  advertising  meetings  in  Berlin 
lished  it.  In  addition  it  was  of-  in  19‘’9  and  Paris  in  1937  and 
fered  to  the  Herald  Tribune,  Sun  was  blacked  out  during  the  war. 
and  Wall  Street  Journal.  C.  K.  (King)  Woodbridge  of 

Out  of  seven  requests  for  New  York,  who  helped  organize 
space,  the  UDA  obtained  three  the  association  in  Paris  when 
publications  —  almost  50%  sue-  he  was  president  of  the  Adver- 
cess.  That’s  pretty  good  in  these  tising  Federation  of  America, 
times — many  national  and  local  has  recently  heard  from  Paul 


qurNtiinm  »«it  In  to  nrwHpaprr*  follaw 
papular,  current  trenda.  Just  now,  n  vast 
number  of  pcofilc  arc  caccr  to  be  off  and 
away  to  stranse  ports  of  romance  after 
years  of  “No-can-do.”  Is  Miami  really 
warm  In  winter?  Do  they  serve  American- 
style  hain-and-eggs  In  Bogota?  Is  Paris 
ready  to  sell  stylish  gowns?  The  llaskiii 
Infurmatioii  Hervioe  has  the  answers  .  .  . 
along  with  ALL  qaestions.  Aad  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  t'..  Its  headquarters,  is  a  great 
source  of  anthcnllc  data. 


Th*  Davnport  Dtmoermt  S  Loader 
(E-t4JiSS—S-20,70S/  it  a  newt  contractor 
for  Tho  Hatkin  Stroieo. 
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('Ol’LD  you  produce  one-third  more  crops  with  10% 
less  manpower?  The  farmers  of  America  did  it  during 
the  last  full  year  of  the  war. 

How?  Partly  by  working  themselves  and  their 
machines  longer,  harder.  Partly  by  assisting  hired  help 
with  tcired  help. 

Electricity  has  taken  over  more  and  more  farm 
chores.  It  pumps  water,  grinds  feed,  cures  hay,  fills 
silos.  It  steps  up  milk  and  egg  and  pork  production. 

It  eases  farm  housework,  too. 

Cheap,  reliable  electricity  does  more  than  any  other  . 
force  to  make  farming  efficient,  farm  life  comfortable. 

Who  ohctriflmd  tho  farms?  Rural  electric  service  didn’t 
happen  overnight.  It  started  more  than  25  years  ago 
— with  America’s  6M.»meM-managed  electric  companies. 
These  companies  did  the  pioneering — the  actual 
pick-and-shovel  work. 

The  advantages  of  electricity  on  the  farm  were 
many.  But  the  problem  was  to  get  it  to  the  farmer. 


Distance  and  weather  called  for  new  methods  and 
materials.  New  farm  machines  suitable  for  electric 
drive  had  to  lie  developed. 

Each  problem  was  licked  in  turn  by  American 
initiative  and  ingenuity.  Service  grew  steadily  better 
and  cheaper.  Farm  by  farm,  area  by  area,  the  web  of 
wire  expanded.  • 

What  of  tomorrow?  Today,  6u«jne.M-managed  electric 
companies  serve  1,850,000  farms  (al>out  two-thirds  of 
all  electrified  farms)  and  more  than  4,000,000  other 
rural  customers  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  That’s 
real  progress. 

But  the  job  isn’t  done.  Right  now,  as  fast  as  men 
and  materials  liecome  available,  these  same  companies 
are  extending  reliable,  low-priced  electric  service  to 
more  than  1,000,000  additional  farm  and  rural 
non-farm  customers.  These  companies  are  investing 
ii<200.000.000  /or  con.st ruction  alone. 

This  program  is  under  way  right  now. 


170  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

SCLF'SUPPOJITfMG^  BUSINESSES  itNmm^a  an  fram  thU 


Hesr  NELSON  EDDY  m  "THE  ELECTRIC  HOUR”  w$ib  Robert  ArmbrmsSer*s  Orchestra  Eptry  Stmfiay  4:^0,  FST,  CBS  Netufork 


Bill  Anderson*  has  problems  too! 


You  know  Bill  Anderson.  lie’s  a  pro«lurtion  expert 
.  .  .  one  of  many  who  helped  our  eountry  build 
the  greatest  war  production  machine  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

And  he’s  still  on  the  job  ttxlay.  Still  applying  and 
perfecting  the  “know  how”  that  makes  |K>ssihle  better 
civilian  gcM)ds  .  .  .  produced  at  greater  speeds  .  .  .  and 
in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 

^  hether  or  not  this  production  knowledge  of  his  is 
fully  used — depends  pretty  much  on  how  well  our  sell¬ 
ing  methods  keep  pace  with  production  facilities. 

Today  the  accent  is  on  SALES.  Advertising  men 
must  help  meet  the  challenge  of  mass  production  by 


developing  faster,  more  efficient  metluxls  of  mass  sidl¬ 
ing.  Sales  . . .  IMMEDIATE  SALES  . .  .  will  balance  the 
s<’ale  of  prixluction  and  consumption — provi«lc  the 
jobs  needed  for  a  sound  |)«‘acetime  cconom) . 

Newspapers  are  a  mass  sidling  me«liuni.  Tliey  pro- 
vi«le  the  sjK'cd  .  .  .  the  immediate  and  traceable  sales 
results  needed  in  every  well-rounded  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Add  the  fact  that  newspaper  advertising  is  the 
surest  and  quickest  way  to  reach  all  incomes  ...  all 
ages ...  all  classes ...  all  occupations;  that  newspaper 
advertising  pays  off  every  day  to  its  largest  users  .  .  . 
and  you  have  the  reasons  why  newspaper  advertising 
rates  top  priority  in  your  sales  program. 


*We're  not  talking  about  a  specific  Bill  Anderson — 
just  a  fellow  whose  name  might  be  anything  else. 
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